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Criticisms on the First and Second Editions oJ^Dr. Johnson's Treatise 

{ on the Liver y Internal Organs, and A enous System . 
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41 Tlic writer of the following volume already possesses a strong claim upon the 
approbation and esteem of the Piofession.il Public, by his Kite wuik on the 4 Infiu - 
ence of Tropical Climates on Eu toft- an Constitution*,' 

44 tn the fourth section [ot the piesem work.] our Author enters first on the 
consideration of Ife/iatiti i, of the symptoms ot which he t luces all the oa.ision.il 
inegul.inties with so ni isterly a hand, that, though Ins tic.itincnt be ugulated, it is 
by '■«» means common, and is entitled to a sem.us ait cm ion. 

44 The second pait of the work relates to the preservation of health, or the pie- 
veniion ot disease; and is condut ted in a must interesting and salisfactoiy manner.’* 
London Medual and Physical "Journal J'ot March, lit 18 


* We have very little room left, and yet wc are very unwilling to allow anotlu f 
Number to be published, without noticing the work be foie u», and recommending il 
to the attention ot our readers, to whom Dr. Johnson is piobibly alt early well 
known as an intelligent observer and spoiled wilier. 

44 Hygeu, or the Conservation of Health and Piolongation of Life, nest engage* 
our Author's attention, and is illustrated by many excellent observations."— 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jou nal for slju //, 1818. 


44 We do not hesitate to declare, that while Dr. Johnson's othci Woik supci series 
the necessity of the Indian Practitioner reading any other of the kind, the picscnt 
contains all the fundamental points of that sound pathology, wlm h now gne* such 
splendour to the practice of medicine. Like Di Aimsiiong, he amlysis disc sea, 
regaids each as a chain of effects, and, where no specific cause and mnedy can he 
detected, upon the removal and application of which all the symptoms would vaiudi, 
trudeavouis to destroy each link of the chain. 

44 A little reflection will indeed shew what has really been the case, that the 
treatment of atmospheric diseases of our own ( li mate must he must easily impr j.crJ 
by observations and ex pen men is made in warmer latitudes. Piaclitioners in hot 
climates have advantages in tins icspcct as much supcnui to the oppoituii'te s of 
those who piactisc in England, as a man possessing a micioscopc, Ins over him 
whose only means of perception are the naked eve. 

44 On all the points of atmospheric influence Dr. Johnson re-sons not only well, 
but indeed luminously, and renders his work invaluable to lus profession d hie*.!.. .. 
In it, and the work on hot climates, almost all is said that can be said of the r d, 
of temperature [the causes of nine-tenths of diseases] upon the* Lalau* c oi « < m le- 
nient and circulation. 

44 On biliary derangements and cveiy point of Hygiene in *'i 't*inl, .. ir, food, 
clothing, &c. the essay is admirable. We believe th it no one wrl r ,.d i . . vvurk 
and not instantly resolve to purchase it ; and when, according to v.it aiiiiuaJ uj^t.rn, 
we have dedicated a volume to each of several old practitioncis who K •%<; M.uer.a.ly 
contributed to the improvement of our profession, we hope u* dedicate one to IL. 
Johnson.”— Annalt oj Medicine and Surgery for December , 1817. 
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Lately Pubti$%l.'tiy the same Author , (Second Edition , greatly 
Enlarged and Improved) 

'T 1 ke.|nflu^ri"c&„qff , Tfo I icil Climates on European Constitutions; the effects 
thef^^^pfoddefed. Wy means o. removing them.” In one large and closely 
YoJuh^^*$vcdf ipr.< c His. boards, 

Cn her. sms' >n the First and Second Editions of the above IVorl. 

“ The influence of Hot Climates on European Constitutions is here placed in a 
aewu and clearer ligh* man in any wuik with which we arc acquainted .”— London 
Med u»iu l*/ys. Journal, ^ijit. Ihl.i. 

44 The g <ol at which »ui cptical analysis is to term nate, would rrow be fairly in 
view, ii 4 the Tn Jural tlyjienc,' which occupies no small shaic of a woik, in 
wlm n .ilnvjst evuy thing is superlalicclv oxci lie t, did not st i> 1 in our w.»y, and 
yet rem.tin to be passed in icview : oui limits iorbi»i us, however, to bestow that 
lime and lab.nn up>n this p.ntoi Dr. Johnsons ,J .uok, whan, to borrow his own 
quotation — * Piest.it Aigento fur in no work do we. cmember to have se^n the 
important subject ol p * serving Ilea th in .Tiup.cal Ciimati i, so abl\, so clc'aily, 
and so philosophically treated. The easy, lucid, an* c iiei taming maisi er m i. Inch 
it is wiuu.i i ni. not iail toicmlei it equally nituesling to thcsndiei, auioi, iner- 
cb.mi, 01 navel. ei, as to the meait.d p^it ot the community.' — AV.u Med. and 
Phys Jown.il , Die 18b). 

“ I highly approve of almost every line in Dr Johnson’s Work, which I recom- 
mend to all ir <• hiecncaj Gentlemen going to India, as by far the best, raid incced 
the only goud Book written on the subject.” 4 Willnm Dick,’ . m.epi 1 nysi- 
cian to the East India Company — Dull Dr . Duk's. Litter to tin Futon of the 
blew Mel. and Phy, Journal, June lit! 1# 

“ Th s solium* contains most intere 1 ting and important information No Medical 
Men inicnded iora tropical held of practice should proceed to then destination with- 
out possessing the Book. There is not, in truth, a u ore faithful or a rn^rc judici- 
ous guide It will dnest them of those absurd piojud.ces which .gnoiame and 
arrogance have united to give authority to. It will sttae their minus witn facts of 
the highcM utility, and amply supply them with the surest means oJ crowning the 
assiduous c acm rise of their ai duous and important duties with success,”— Dr, Chnholmc 
tntht Ldmbui gh Med, and Surg, Journal , July 181 - 1 , Jim 319 . • 

“ the Medical Public, I conceive is very much indebted to Dr. James Johnson, 
Author ot tin* valuable piactical wurk oil the 4 Influence of Trojncal Uimatnf 
and ..n amnate obj-civer of Nature, lor having so clearly illustiatcd the connection 
between tiysei teiy and riciangcd fiiictions of the skin and liver .” — Amntiong in 
'Jyjihus, JuigeYl\. 

u Di Johnson seems to be enthusiastic in his profession ; has spent a . rent par' 
of his .ile in tropical climates in both htmis| licies ; has obscived well, and piac 
used successfully ; and now in presenting the Jesuit ol his personal experience to 
the pu die, h is published a \*iIumic abounding in pi actical knowledge, wnnhwe 
:i'(i.nimem! in the stimigest manner to the attention of the Piofessio.i, and indeed 
to every person going to tropical climate-., on account of the veiy valuable «4»$eiva- 
ihmj^ which inteitst the soldie.-, t[ie sailor, and the merchant, as much as the Phy- 
sician "—EJn.bwgh Median uni Surgical Journal, April, I81.)>/wg* *14. 

44 Dr. James Johnson has the distinguished merit of having written the best, by 
fir the best Book on the distascs of waim climates He not only presents every 
important fact, but boldly chaws original and satisfactory conclusions, and thereby 
lays clown admit able lulcs for both the pieveniion and cure of diseases incidental 
•o tropical i egions .” — Annals of Med ■ >»■-, erV. No. 8, Dec. 1817, Jiage 454. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


T he atmosphere which surrounds the globe we inhabit, 
for many miles in height, is the most heterogeneous fluid in 
nature. Every species of substance, whether animal, veget- 
able, or mineral, dispersed over the surface of the earth, and 
which is capable of being dissolved by water, consumed by 
fire, or volatilized by heat, is diffused in endless variety and 
proportion through the different strata of air. When, there- 
fore, we consider that at every inspiration this fluid is applied 
to an expanded tissue of the most delicate blopd-vessels in 
the lungs,* we cannot but conclude, that its ever vaiying 
properties, temperature, density, and impregnations, must hafe 
predominant influence on the health of the human race. 

The omniscient Creator, however, *has not left us exposed * 
to such a train of incidents without enduing the constitution 
of man with a pliancy, and power of resistance, which render 
thrtnajority of atmospherical impressions comparatively in- 
nocuous. Hence, from the AJronaut, who soars above the 
clouds, to the miner in the bowels of the earth ; from the 
Alpine peasant to the submarine Hollander; from the siroc- 
co-breathing African to the half-frozeh Laplander, we find 
the different tribes of mankind inhaling every possible modifi- 
cation of atmosphere, with a wonderful, though not an entire 


# Kt ill estimates the internal surface of the lungs at 21,906 square 
mclitb. 

B 
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similarity of result ! By habit, the most potent poised may be 
taken in closes .that otherwise would destroy life afrynce : so 
it is to sudden changes in the temperature, and occasional 
deleterious impregnations m the composition of the atmo- 
sphere, that nine-vmflis of its injurious effects on tlie human 
c onstitution are to be attributed. It is true, that the degree* 
cf rarity and density ha\e considerable effect on the gene- 
lahty of constitutions, and that drought and mob tare are 
still more important circumstances ; but these may be fairly 
merged in one head. 


ATMOSPHERIC \I, VIC1SSH CUES. 

The sudden transitions from heat to cold, and vice versa. 
which we so frequently experience in this uncertain climate, 
though doubtless occasioned,' pi iucipally, by the absence or 
piesence, or rather the variations of solar heat, and electrica 1 
changes in the atmosphere* have not been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by natural philosophers. It is our business,' 
however, to trace their operations on the human constitution, 
and point out the most practicable means of obviating their 
effects. 

The mean temperature of England being about 72 de- 
gires of Fahrenheit, it i.* icasonabic to suppose, that when 
trie mcrciuy uses to above 70 in summrt, or sinks below 
. 0 in winter, the functions of those organs which are mote 
immediately e xposed to atmospherical impressions, must be 
< '‘nsiderahly influenced. Obscivation confirms this reason - 
mg. In summer we find the functions of the skin, or the 
' 'neess of pui s piration, conspicuously increased, and the uri- 
i nrv secretion diminished. In winter it is just tilt 1 reverse, 
l if' functions of the skin are then confined, and a vicarious 
augmentation of urine keeps up the equilibrium of the fluids. 

The lungs, which arc ever in immediate contact with at- 
mospheric air, i \peii< nee the most unequivocal impressions 
f om the cluiuge of the s< asons. In summer, when the air is 

ild and warm, the skm m a perspirable state, and the fluids 
c<*ienuined to the suiiae^ of the body, the b ln S s are 
.i d tlie chest expansive. In winter and spring the fluids are 
determined from the surface of the body towards the internal 
oiga ns, and then the lungs become oppressed, (particularly 
in delicate peopled and the extensive catalogue of pulmonic 
com plaints attains its zenith. 

These, however, are only the first links in the chain of 
cause and effect. With the surface of the body some of the 
moot considerable interior organs sympathize, purticulaily tlie 
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lungs, the alimentary canal, and the liver. The sympathy 
between the skin and this last-mentioned organ, (which per* 
forms so important an office in the animal economy) or in 
other words, between the functions of perspiration and bili- 
ary secretion, has not been noticed, as far as I know, by any 
author, till I traced it in my work on the “ Influence of 
Tropical Climates on European Constitutions:/* though 1 
trust that it will not be overlooked bv future observers. 

But the effects thus produced by ihe rotation* of the sea- 
sons would occasion little inconvenience, were they regulanv 
progressive, as the constitution adapts jtself to the gradual 
revolution. It is the sudden diurnal rather than the slew 
annual vicissitude that induces such disturbance in. the mot la- 
ments of the li\ing machine, and renders the climate of Eng- 
land so disagreeable to foreigners, and deleterious to health. 

By a wonderful innate power, implanted 1>\ I lie hand * f 
our Creator, the human frame cvn preserve its mean tempera- 
ture, (about 98° of Fahrenheit) although that of ihe extena l 
air may range from Zero to lf>0. But rapid transitions, as 1 
have before observed, derange the functions of the body fo a 
great extent. Another point to be observed is, that the ope- 
ration of heat or cold, predisposes the human frame to l:e 
more easily affected by the opposite «tate. Thus a cold win- 
ter succeeding a hot autumn, or a hot summer succeeding a 
cold spring, will render the usual diseases of the season in- 
finitely more severe ; and when, in addition to these, we 
ha\e rapid transitions within the twenty-four, or indeed 
within a few hours, then the effects will be conspicuous 
enough. 

To take a nearer view* of this important subject. The heat 
of the blood is generally far above the highest range of the 
thermometer in this country; but. when in summer tbe 4 mer- 
cury rises to 70 or 80 degrees Fain*, it is evident that tin* 
heat perpetually generated in the system, [supposed to he 
in the lungs] cannot be .so rapidly abstracted from the sur- 
face of the body by the surrounding air, as when the tem- 
perature of that air is low r . The sluices of the skin, however, 
being opened, the superabundant heat is carried oil’ by the 
process of perspiration, and the* temperature of the body is 
maintained at its usual standard. But in propoi tion os the range 
of the mercury is above the mean level [52 w ] and also in pro- 
portion to the time it continues there, so will the functions 
of the skin be pretematurnlly increased; and, when a transi- 
tion to cold takes place, the exhalents on the surface are the 
more easily struck torpid, so as to fail in performing the im- 
portant office in the animal economy, for which they weiv 
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designed. On the other hand, when from exposure to cold, 
the vessels of the skin are rendered torpid, quiescent, or 
collasped, a sudden application of heat excites them, on the 
principle of accumulated susceptibility, to inordinate action, 
or at least dilatation, which will be in all degrees, even to 
the destruction of organization, as is exemplified in frost- 
bitten fingers incautiously applied to the fire. 

These effects, especially those arising in consequence of 
transitions from heat to cold, will be greatly increased by 
the following circumstances. First, by the presence of hu- 
midity in the air. The human frame, and particularly the 
English constitution, can sustain considerable atmospherical 
vicissitudes with a great degree, of impunity, when the air is 
dry, clear, and elastic. But if these changes are accompanied 
by humidity or rain, every valetudinary, and many in health, 
are sure to feel the effects. The reason appears to be this ; 
■that moisture is a forcible conductor, and, consequently, at 
the moment of transition, the animal heat is most rapidly 
abstracted by such a medium, and all the injurious effects 
proportionally increased ; as is exemplified every day, when 
people catch colds and other complaints, from not changing 
their clothes when wet with rain. 

The seepnd circumstance is exhaustion or fatigue , which, 
by rendering the circulation languid over the surface of the 
body, predisposes to the impressions of cold, which then 
more readily suppresses the perspiratory process, and disturbs 
the functions of the internal organs. 

The third circumstance is nocturnal exposure. It would 
indeed appear, that the two preceding circumstances are 
here combined ; for not only is the air more humid in thfe 
night, from the condensation and fall of dews or vapours, as 
well as the absence of *the solar beams, but a universal las- 
situde and torpor seem then to pervade the animal and veget- 
able creation ; so that, at this period, atmospherical impres- 
sions are doubly injurious. 

1. Sympathy between the Skin and Things. Let us now 
t'- cc more minutely the chain of associations, whereby these 
external impressions* of the atmosphere are connected witli 
dciangement of the most important functions in the animal 
economy. We have shewn, that tiieir first effects are on the 
skin and lungs; but were the misenief limited to $ mere sup- 

i jression of perspiration it would be comparatively trifling, 
pr in such crises, a vicarious discharge of urine and pulmo- 
l|aiy halitus, as we before observed, makes up for the defici- 
ent) . But in valetudinary, and where the transitions are vio- 
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lout, in the firmest constitutions, a morbid eftect is extended 
by sympathy to the interior organs. In what maimer this 
sympathetic association takes place, we are unable to ex- 
plain; but the fact is certain, and, therefore, we shall not 
waste lime in exploring the rationale. In this climate, one 
of the best marked sympathies is, that between tlje skin and 
the lungs, which is familiarly exemplified by the cold bath. 
On immersing the body in .water, many degrees below the 
temperature of the skin, the vessels on the surface are struck 
forpid. and the blond is determined to the interior. At this 
moment, a sympathetic torpor takes place in the capillary 
vessels of the lungs, so that the btood is with difficulty 
transmitted through them, occasioning that panting for breath, 
which we observe in all, but more particularly in delicate peo T 
pie at the instant of inmiersidi^. • 

Ihil here reaction soon takes place ; the balance of the 
i ircnlation is restored ; the fuift'tions of the skin are renew ed 
with increased activity, (on the principle of accumulated e\-| 
citability) and this temporary oscillation of the vital fluid is 
t.uccevded by an exhilaration of spoils and renovated energy. 
.On •the other hand, if, previously to immersion, there has 
b<vn exercise to produce fatigue 01 excess of perspiration 
by atmospherical heat, to iM'uKmj the extreme vessels on the 
surface, then the torpor of the vessels of the skin cannot be 
properly overcome by reaction ; the balance of the circulation 
is not completely restored, anil the lungs or some Internal 
organ are injured, with mom or less of fever, a« -cording lo the 
state of the constitution, anti the force of the operating 
causes. 

Here, then, we have a true picture of the edi cts pc rp< du- 
ally produced by sudden atmospherical transitions in t: is 
most changeable climate. The coy sent, of parts between the 
skin and lungs, which we may denominate, the “ mtakko- 
ruMOMr swipatiiv,” explains the origin of the p*«.iid 
class of climatoiial diseases in this country, on the same 
principle that the “ cutaneo-hcpatic sympathy” is applicable 
to the diseases of tropical regions, particularly the climate 
of India. For, as in the torrid zone, the biliary organ is 
weakened by excessive secretion of Jjile, the consequence of 
a high range of atmospherical heat, and of course the liver 
predisposed to disease; so, in cold and variable climates like 
this, the lungs are tli£ organs which bear the onus of dis- 
ease, as evinced by the prodigious havoc which pulmonary 
consumption annrtally makes among the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. For these atmospherical transitions, by occasion- 
ing repeated determinations to the respiratory* organs, excite 
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scrophulous tubercles there into a state of inflammation, and 
finally suppuration or confirmed phthisis. 

And as in the fevers of India, where the heat is excessive, 
the liver has been found almost invariably affected ; so, in 
this country, where cold and moisture prevail, a greater or 
less degree of pulmonic inflammation or congestion accom- 
panies almost every febrile attack. 

This principle, [Cutaneo-puhjionic Sympathy] explains the 
enormous waste of life occasioned by aerial vicissitudes ope- 
rating on the lungs of delicate females through the medium 
of the skin, in consequence of the lightness of their dress, 
and their frequent exposure to the chilling damps of night, 
after the perspiratory vessels have been over-excited in 
crowded rooms, or fatigue has been induced by the seduc- 
tive exertions of the dance. / 

, 2. Sympathy between the Skin and Stomach. The next 
association, or consent of parts, between the exterior and 
interior, is that subsisting between the skin and stomach; 
which, in uniformity with the former, we may designate the 
cut a nko-g A.STRIC Sympathy. This has long been observed 
and acknowledged by physicians ; but its important influence 
on health lias not been sufficiently attended to by practiti- 
oners. One of the most familiar and frequent instances il- 
lustrative of this consent, is, where cold or wet is applied 
to the feci, exciting pain or indigestiqn in the stomach ; an 
occurrence which almost every individual, whether valetudi- 
nary or not, must have personally experienced. Now, when 
w r e consider the influence which the state of. the stomach, 
[the primary .organ of digestion sympathising extensively 
with the whole nervous system] must have on the healtli ; 
and when we contemplate the frequency of the abqvemen- 
tioned occurrence in a climate for ever varying from heat to 
cold ; from drought to moisture ; we cannot but conclude, 
that this contributes materially to swell the long catalogue of 
stomach complaints. 

In this, as in the former instance, delicate females, with a 
languid circulation, light dress, and thin shoos, become the 
most common sufferers^; and hence, although they are infi- 
nitelv more ternjierate in food and drink than the other sex ; 
yet am they considerably more subject to the whole tribe of 
dyspeptic complaints, particularly heart-burn, flatulence, pain 
in the stomach, and want of appetite. 

3. Sympathy between ihe Skin and Bowels . The third me- 
dium of mllii Aice betvVten the surface of the body and the 
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internal organs, is intimately combined with, and seems a 
continuation of the preceding. It may be denominate^ the 
cutaneo-ini'estinal Sympathy, mid is generally evinced 
in the same maimer as the cutaneo-gaslric, when cold or wet 
is applied to the lower extremities. But the intestinal canal 
sympathises readily with every part of the skin, and the 
most common origin of bowel complaints is checked pers- 
piration, as all valetudinarians can affirm, especially those 
whose digestive organs liave been weakened by residence in 
hot climates, where fluxes are of frequent occurrence. 

• 

4. Sympathy between the Skin and Kidnies . The fourth, 
or CITAKV.O-REKAL Sympathy has already b^en glanced at; 
and occurs in health, where it appears as a vicarious increase 
of urine when cold weather, o\the cold bath, contracts the 
pores of the skin, and diminishes perspiration. It, is, how- 
e\er, the medium of disease also; for frequent determina- 
tions of this kind to the urinary organs, where there are any 
calculous or nephritic affections, considerably increase irrita- 
tion, and induce inflammatory tendencies in the bladder and 
Lidnevs. 

5. Sympathy between the Skin and Liver . The fifth and 
last, though not least, is the cutanuo-iiei»atkc' Sympathy, 
which I have traced minutely in my Essay on Tropical 
< 'limates, as elucidating more clearly the influence of a high 
range of atmospherical heat on the European constitution, 
and shewing in what manner the biliary system is, under such 
circumstances, so peculiarly liable to derangement. 

It may, at first sight, appear strange, that if a sympathy 
existed between the skin and liver, it should have been over- 
ooked, while a consent between the surface and tile lungs, 
the stomach, the intestines, and kidnies, was observed anti 
acknowledged by the most eminent physiologists. And yet 
it appears equally strange, that such an organ as that for the 
secretion of bile ; occupying so large a space, and perform- 
ing so important an office in the animal economy, should be 
almost the only viscus exempted from a sympathetic com- 
munication with the surface. 

Several causes have conspired to prevent the discovery of 
this sympathy. In the first place it is well known, that the 
biliary organ is peculiarly insensible, and that even structural 
derangement may go on to 'a vast extent, without exciting 
much pain or apprehension. In the second place, derange- 
ments m the functions of this organ are still more obscure, 
and require the minutest attention to symptoms and feelings. 
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which luirdly any blit the patient himself can comprehend, 
and that too, when his attention is excited to the subject, 
and when he is himself acquainted with the structure of the 
human frame. For instance, unless the consistence, colour, 
&c. &c. of the motions are assiduously attended to, (which, 
ot course, is rarely the case) the state of the biliary secre- 
tion cannot he ascertained. 

In the third place, the symptoms attending derangement^ 
uf the biliary system are so easily nhstaken for, and so ge- 
nerally- accompanied by, derangements in the other digestive 
organs, as to mislead the patient him^plf, and too often his 
medical adviser. 

Fourthly, it is only in tropical regions, where hepatic dis- 
eases force themselves upon the most inert observation, that 
the sympathetic connection between the functions of the skin 
and liver would be likdy to rarest; attention, particularly where 
the personal sufferings of xlju observer might be the means 
of exciting a more than usual degree of accuracy in the in- 
\ estimation. Such was the case, when 1 traced the sympa- 
thy in question; and by which I have been enabled to de- 
lineate the nature, the causes, and the treatment of disease. » 
in hot climates. 1 shall here only give a mere outline of the 
result of my observations on this interesting subject, referring 
to the various parts of my lissay for a more extended eluci- 
dation. 

It is admitted, that in summer and autumn, when atmo- 
spheric heat has attained its maximum, five secretion of bib. 
is more copious than in winter and spring. It is also known 
to those, who have lived or practised in hot climates, that 
among the fjuropeans who migrate thither, the redundant 
secretion of bile is a prominent feature in the animal eco- 
nomy, whether in sickness or health, during the first* years 
of residence there, and* while the constitution is becoming 
assimil luted to the new climate. The most superficial (51 - - 
server will acknowledge, that in summer and autumn here. 
and during the period alluded to, in hot climates, the per- 
spiration is greatly increased. Here then are two effects 
steadily produced by the same cause, viz. perspiration aryl 
biliary- secretion augmented by a high range of atmosphe- 
rical temperature. j\\>w it is admitted; by’ the most accu- 
ianj physiologists, that cotnnporan/ action in any tw r o or- 
gans, will, in time, produce such an association that when 
the impulse is given to one, the other will act by what is 
termed sympathy. Allowing then, that there is no original 
consent between the functions of the skin and liver, surely 
this simultaneous state of excitement, produced by the same 
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general cause, in all climates and ages, must form one; and 
this is all tliat is contended for; ns it is of little consequence 
to know how llm sympathy has been produced, provided we 
know that it really exists; and of this fact, l trust, I have 
adduced sutiicient proof in my other Essay * By the sym- 
pathy in question, the whole range of dlects, resulting from 
the iniluenee of tropical climates on European constitutions, 
becomes easily explicable, and, what is of mom consequence, 
it points directly to those means of prevention and cure 
which experience lias proved to be most effectual ; a circum- 
stance that adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence of 
its truth. 

1 have shewn in the Essay alluded to, that the increased 
secretion of bile, though a matter of considerable inconve- 
nience, would be of comparatively trilling consequence, did 
it not predispose to a much nuN^e serious event, a duck to 
tin secretion; in tin* same maimer, that nib v a pioluse pers- 
piration the salutary discharge from the skin is more <;n’dy 
suppressed, than if the pcispimtory vessels had not been 
thus inordinately excited. So in this country, the augmented 
secretion of bile and also of perspiration, during the heat, of 
summer, is attended with few bad effects till the autumnal 
vicissitudes commence, when iivqiu tit checks to both sec re- 
lions derange the functions of the digestive organs, and render 
the biliary and gastric secretions boi'h irregular and vitiated, 
for a considerable time aft rrw aids. Here then, wo see, that 
our own climate has considerable ctlect on the biliary system, 
by means of the sympathy iu question, though such a cir- 
cumstance lias been little suspected ; and if the inflenicc of 
climate is not so powerful as to frequently drive* the liver into a 
state of inflammation or suppuration, as betu cc a the tropics, it 
is quite sufficient, in conjunction with certain causes, which I 
shall hereafter trace, to occasion or increase that extensive 
i lass of chronic and Junctional derangements of the hepatic 
system, which have so long been falsely designated by the 
vague epithets— nervous, dyspeptic, and hypochondriacal. 

G. Internal Sympathies. Besides these sympathies between 


* This subject will boajrain taken up in the turn on the il Ncivous 
System,” but I may here state il as iny belief, th.it all sympathies arc 
produced primarily through the medium of the nervous system — not from 
connection of nenes, but through the brain . The raKcnfur phenomena 
in sympathies arc secondary of the nervous, as indeed they ai e in moit 
other actions or movements m the body, whethe. salutary 01 mnhid. 
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the surface of the body and various internal organs, there o 
another train of sympathies, not less remarkable, between 
the organs themselves. That between the stomach and bra ; n 
(ga >tro-cerebr<il) has been long observed by physicians, a fa- 
miliar instance of which occurs in what is not inaptly termed 
the sick head -ache. 

The stomach, indeed, seems the centre of sympathies ; 
for besides the above-mentioned, it sympathises with the 
liver; (gastro-hepa tic sympathy) on which account the dis- 
eases of the latter organ are often referred to the former. 
With the kiduies it sympathises very evidently, since irrita- 
bility of the stomach is a very common symptom of calcu- 
lous afleclions of the kidney or ureter; this may be termed 
the gasirn-renal sympathy. The consent between the stomach 
.■•nd womb, (utero-gastric sympathy) is evinced during preg- 
nancy by morning sickncsyr m the earlier stages, and the 
whimsical appetites or longings which, in particular const! - 
< i Lions, appear at more advanced periods of gestation. The 
latter symptoms have been ridiculed bv modern physiologist, 
as imaginary or knavish, (as was indeed the whole doctrine 
of sympathy) but — 

“ Nuturam expdhis furca, Lumen usque recurrit.* 

The foiegoing considerations w ill induce file medical sceptic 
to pause helore he pronounces th«»se cravings to be unnatural 
or iict.itious, because the y are sometimes assumed for selfish 
purposes. We see then, iliat the insalutary impressions or 
the atmosphere, transmitted from the surface to the central 
I arls of our bodies, may be tin re reproduced and transmitted 
irom organ to organ, by moans of the sympathies above- 
mentioned, till various and complicated maladies, accompa- 
nied by a tribe of obschre and anomalous symptoms hart 
a va n, that, are as embarrassing to the physician as they ar.f 
distressing to the patient ! 

AecapUnhition. Let us now briefly recapitulate the lead- 
ing Ibat u ics of the foregoing preliminary observations. 

!. r ljie climate of luigland is remarkably variable; tic* 
i.v ... .empemture being about 52° Fahrenheit. 

. Sudden atmospherical vicissitudes are very oreiudicLI 
’ health - 1 J 

d. The transitions are injurious to the constitution in pro- 
portion as the temperature has previously been much above 
<* much below the medium heat of the time and place, and 
a>u in propel ti on to the length of time it continued at the 
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opposite extreme; because the operation of heat predh'po* *4 
the human frame to be move easily injured by Hidden transi- 
tions to cold, and vice versa . 

4. Atmospherical impressions are primarily made on the 
skin and lungs. 

5. I here is an intimate sympathy between the .skin and 
lungs, which becomes the medium whereby atmospia'rie d 
transitions occasion or increase the extensive class of . * 
me complaints, iWmi a common catarrh to a confirmed c • •- 
sumption. This class may b>* termed the rational or cliina- 
torial disease, in iho sam*‘ mama r as derangements of the 
biliary system form the nws>, numerous class in tropical 
clinics. 

(i. The sympathy between the skin and *1omnc’i.(cutaneo- 
gastrie) leads to the production ois utrirnuation of mim\ < cun- 
plaints in the functions of the Utter organ, f om aerial vicis- 
Mtudcs acting on tire surface. 

7. The cutanea-wie silt m! ‘•ympathy, or coiwnt between the 
skin and intestines, tends to occasion dcivoo .iv nts of the 
bowels in the same way. 

8. r fhe “ ntfatuv-reital sympathy/’ or consent between the 
surface and kidnies, accounts for the vicarious increase of 
mine, when the pores of the skin are constricted, ami pers- 
piration diminished. 

!h The “ culmico-Iupatie sympathy,” or consent between 
die func tions of the skin and liver, accounts fur the mode 
m which atmospherical impressions on the surface occasion 
or aggravate hepatic derangements, which have too often been 
mistaken for, and misnoniered — nervous, dyspeptic, and hy- 
pochondriacal. 

10. The interior organs themselves when once affected 
through sympathy with the surface, sympathise unequivo- 
cally with one another, producing* various anomalous and 
complicated symptoms. 

11. It may be observed, that if the various organs above- 
mentioned, sympathise so sensibly with the surface, so also 
Ho the skin and its functions sympathise in turn with them, 
f barely, if ever, are the skin and perspiration nat in a 1, win n 
«:ny derangement is going forward in the structure or func- 
tions of the aforesaid viscera. 

I have shewn, that atmospherical vicissitudes acting on 
the surface produce, by a chain of sympathies, considerable 
derangement in the functions or even structure of internal 
organs. Novv, although the identity of cause leads to a con- 
siderable similarity in the means of prern/fioit ; yet, the im- 
pressions having once produced their mui bid cflccts, a variety 
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in the means of removal is essentially necessary. We shall, 
therefore, examine the effects in the order of their causes. 


Sect. I. Cutaneo-Pulmonic Sympathy r, as elucidating the 
Cause and Nature of certain Diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs . 

If we survey the whole tribe of pulmonic complaints, 
from a common catarrh to a confirmed phthisis, we shall be 
constrained to acknowledge that, of all organs, the lungs 
are the most frequently affected, independently of their par- 
ticipating in the effects of fevers, in common with other 
viscera, r j 

Pulmonary consumption^ alone is computed to carry off 
fifty-five thousand British subjects annually, or cause one-fifth 
or sixth of the whole mortality. If to this we add the deaths, 
from inflammation of the lungs, asthma, water in the chest, 
&c. the catalogue becomes frightful ; though, as I remarked 
before, a consideration of the texture and office of the organ 
in question, and the climate we inhabit, will sufficiently ac- 
count for the peculiar prevalence and mortality of pulmonic 
complaints in this country. 

It is not meant by this to attribute genuine phthisis , or tur- 
bercular consumption to the direct influence of the climate. 
I belie. ve the remote, predisponent, or as some term it, the 
hereditary cause to be a scrof ulous taint in the constitution, 
or nascent turbcrclcs in the lungs ; but *1 believe also, that 
in four cases out of five, this taint is excited into action, or 
these turbercles into inflammation and suppuration, by the 
effects of climate, and principally by often repeated and neg- 
lected colds, together with the higher degrees of pulmonic in- 
flammation. If, therefore, it has been proved, that scrofula 
itself is produced by climate, the whole class of pulmonary 
complaints may then be referred, directly or indirectly, pri- 
marily or secondarily, to atmospherical transitions. 

If we narrowly observe the operation of these, we shall, 
in niQSt cases, find the functions of the skin first deranged. 
That insensible perspiration which just keeps the skin soft and 
of a natural temperature and feel, is checked. The balance of 
the circulation is slightly disturbed. It vibrates from the sur- 
face to the centre and back again, as is manifested by the slight 
chills and flushings that succeed each other. But that the 
balance is chiefly broken by a determination to the interior 
or larger vessels, with a torpor of the capillaries on the sur- 
face, is proved by the almost coustant sense of chilliness an^L 
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inclination to keep near the fire, which we feel in catarrhal 
and other pulmonic complaints. The capillaries in the lungs 
sympathising with those on the surface, the blood is not 
transmitted through them with the same facility as before ; 
and hence a plethora is kept up in that organ, till the com- 
plaint is removed, Nature seems to effect this by an increase 
of action in the exhalent vessels and glands spread over the 
mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes, where an effusion 
or secretion takes place in the form of an expectoration, which 
gradually relieves the turgescence in the lungs, as it is brought 
off by coughing, till the f unctions of the skin and respiratory 
organs at length resume their healthy standard. 

It is easy to conceive, that from this lowest grade of pul- 
monic disorder, denominated catarrh, up to the highest state 
of inflammation or pneumonia, rthe effects will be in propor- 
tion to the violence and duration of the atmospherical causes 
already pourtrayed, and also according as the constitution, 
and particularly the lungs, have suffered deterioration by 
previous attacks. 

The explanation here attempted, points directly to the 
measures of relief; viz. to determine to the surface, restore 
the functions of the skin, and relieve the respiratory organs. 

Thus, in the milder degrees of pulmonic disorder, result- 
ing from atmospherical vicissitudes, tepid, diluent drinks, 
moderately warm clothing, and a certain degree of abstemi- 
ousness, effect the two first objects. Hut, whenever the ba- 
lance of the circulation is so far broken, as to cause any con- 
siderable degree of pulmonic inflammation, marked by pain 
in the chest, cough, and want of freedom in respiration, ac- 
companied, of course, by febrile symptoms, then the Langs 
are to be relieved by more active measures; otherwise the 
most serious consequences may dhsue, directly by the in- 
flammation itself, or indirectly by exciting scrofulous tuber- 
cles into a state that may ultimately give rise to pulmonary 
consumption. 

• In all inflammatory affections of the lungs, it appears, 
that Nature attempts the cure by -expectoration ; but in the 
severer, cases she is seldom successful ; for, besides that the 
discharge is inefficient, the cough land fever attending this 
process are harrassing and dangerous to the patient, who sel- 
dom escapes without consequences resulting from this natu- 
ral attempt at a cure, which lay the foundation for future 
illness. 

The most obvious, and what is more essential, the most 
certain plan of relieving the organ of respiration in these 
cases, consists in a rapid diminution of the circulating m£sf$ 
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of fluids ; first, by bleeding from a large orifice till the in- 
flammatory action is interrupted by fainting, or at least a 
sense of faintness, which will often render a repetition of 
this evacuation unnecessary. Secondly, by purgatives, which, 
by acting on the intestinal canal, abstract from the general 
circulation a very considerable proportion of fluid, besides 
clearing the bowels, and thereby allowing a freer course to 
the blood through the great vessels distributed to the various 
abdominal viscera, as well as to the lower extremities. The 
pernicious doctrines of debility, rather than any popular pre- 
judices against these decisive measures at the commencement, 
have too often rendered the surest means of relief compara- 
tively inert, if not actually prejudicial. It appears to be the 
aim of practitioners rather to moderate, than subdue the in- 
flammatory* action, trusting Jo the natural process of expec- 
toration for the completion oT.cure, instead of exterminating, 
as it were, the inflammation, and rendering the tedious, un- 
certain, and sometimes dangerous process of expectoration 
unnecessary. 

That the most violent pulmonic inflammation may be sub- 
dued in the manner above-mentioned, without a particle of 
expectoration, many practitioners of eminence could bear wit- 
ness; but it requires discrimination to hit the mark in safety; 
for, if we go blindly beyond a certain point, an effusion will 
take place in the lungs from too copious, as well as too scanty 
depletion. 

In whatever manner we proceed, at first, it is certain, that 
after expectoration has commenced, evacuations, both by 
bleeding and purging, are to be cautiously employed. They 
are the more safe in proportion as the expectoration is scanty, 
the cough dry and troublesome, and the surface fevered. On 
the contrary, when the expectoration begins to come more 
copious, and the surface relaxes, although considerable pain 
accompanies the cough, the lancet and purgatives are seldom 
necessary to conduct to a safe termination. Antimonials at 
first, and gradually increased expectorants, as the febrile 
stricture goes off, will, in general,, succeed, with blisters to 
relieve local uneasiness. But the common mode of applying 
a blister,. almost as soon as evacuants are prescribed, pro-* 
duces great mischief. The stimulus of a blister generally 
proves hurtful during the first thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
of pulmonic inflammation, unless the most prompt and de- 
cisive evacuations are early had recourse to; a mode of prac- 
tice that I would strongly recommend from undoubted evi- 
dence of its utility. 

Jn recovering from most acute diseases, but particularly 
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from one where so important an organ as the lungs has suf- 
fered ; the greatest presence of mind is necessary to restrain 
the patient’s appetite, which almost invariably exceeds tlm 
power of digestion, and produces a tendency to return of 
the febrile state. But this is not all ; blood is formed in 
such abundance by the new supply of food, that the excre- 
tions are not adequate to keep a proper equilibrium in the 
circulation ; hence, the slightest degree of plethora is apt to 
oppress the weakened organ, and relapse is the consequence. 
This caution cannot be too strongly impressed on the practi- 
tioner’s mind, since any sanction which he may give to the 
solicitations of the patient or friends, will certainly be re- 
membered when the sinister occurrence takes place, and all 
the bad consequences will be laid to his charge. 

• 

Subsect. 2. Asthma. This disease has been very use- 
lessly divided into almost as many species as there are excit- 
ing causes or morbid complications. There is but one species 
of convulsive, or periodical asthma, although it may be com- 
bined with various diseases which obstruct the free function 
of the lungs, occasioning more or less of permanent difli- 
culty of breathing, which difficulty is always greatly aggra- 
vated during the proper asthmatic paroxysm. Thus there 
may be, and too often is, organic disease of the heart com- 
bined with asthma, and then we have angina pectoris. The 
lungs of an asthmatic individual may become, as the weak 
point, the seat of irregular gouty irritation ; then we have 
gouty asthma. There may be dropsy of some of the pec- 
toral cavities, forming a dangerous complication ; or. there 
may be tubercular disease of the lungs themselves ; for there 
is nothing in asthma to forbid consumption, or vice versa. 

There is no disease which presents a finer specimen, or a 
more decisive illustration of atmospheric influence over the 
human functions ; or of that broken balance in the excite- 
ment and circulation, which thence results, than asthma. 

The whole of the symptoms, predisposition, and consecu- 
tive phenomena give evidence to this statement. 

Symptoms. Preceding sense of fulness, tightness, flatu- 
lence in the epigastric region ; with yawning, and discharge 
of pale urine. These symptoms are followed in the night by 
the above sensations in the chest , thus shewing the incipient 
oscillations of the vital power or excitement, accompanied, of 
course, by vascular derangement. It is remarkable, that the 
first warning symptom is often a sudden inclination to stool , 
or intestinal irritation, which as quickly shifts its seat to the 
stomach, and then flies to its favourite station, the chest. 
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Now come on convulsive dry cough ; difficulty of inspira- 
tion ; heaving of the chest and shoulders ; wheezing ; pallor 
or livor of the countenance ; inability to lie down ; coldness 
of the extremities ; gasping for fresh air ; great perturbation 
in the pulse, which is weak or throbbing; intermitting or re- 
doubling. Head-ache next succeeds in most people ; fever- 
ishness; belching of wind, and discharge of the same down- 
wards, especially when the paroxysms aie hiking the turn. 
All this time, the patient’s mind is greatly agitated ; often 
there is horror or apprehension of death. The unhappy suf- 
ferer indeed is the picture of distress, and experiences the 
agonies ; worse than the agonies of death. The fit gradually 
declines with deposition in the urine ; and a slight or copious 
secretion from the mucous membrane of the lungs, which, 
depositions and secretions appear to be either the cause or 
the effect of a returning equality of balance in the excitement 
and circulation. The duration of the paroxysm is very vari- 
ous ; and so are the. returns of the tit. The latter often seem 
to tally with the phases of the moon ; but this, in all proba- 
bility, is owing to the atmospherical perturbations and vicis- 
situdes which so generally happen at these epochs. It is 
more frequently immediately prior to the aeridl change, that 
the asthmatic patient feels himself menaced or attacked. Thus 
approaching falls of snow, or rain, changes of wind, thick 
fogs, electrical phenomena, &c. exert a powerful influence 
on this complaint. 

Termination. Here, as in many other instances, effects have 
been mistaken, for causes. Asthma may harrass the patient 
to a very old age, and produce no organic lesion. At other 
times, however, when inveterate, it may terminate in pneumo- 
nic iullainination, phthisis, hydro thorax, or apoplexy. 

Patho/ogt/. In uncomplicated asthma, death discovers no 
trace of organic disease. In respect to the proximate eause 
therefore, it must be functional, and not structural. Some 
people deny that there can be any lesion of the one without 
lesion of the other. But to those derangements of organiza- 
tion, which offer no visible trace, we may say — 

He non apparentibus ct non exi&tentibus cadcm est ratio* 

phenomenon, however, of ihe disease evinces the 
fnect breach which is made in the balance of the excitement, 
and consequently of the circulation. Wc sec the whole vital 
energy concentrated, as it were, about the lungs, the grand 
seat of irritation and temporary engorgement of the vascular 
system. YV hethcr spasm may, or may not exist in the res- 
piratoiy organ at this time, 1 shall not attempt to ascertain ; 
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but no person, who has attentively observed the phenomena 
of an asthmatic paroxysm, can fail to perceive, that the ves- 
sels of the lungs are overpowered with blood, as well as the 
seat of inordinate irritation, while the skin, the extremities, 
and various other parts of the body are deprived of their 
share, both of the excitement and circulation. 

Causes . Hereditary conformation, atmospherical influence ; 
certain irritations , as from dust, smoke, offensive odours, 
&c. Wandering gout, irritation in the stomach and bowels, 
profuse evacuations, intense study, retrocession of cutane- 
ous eruption, strong mental emotions, &c. are among the 
principal predisposing and exciting causes of asthma. 

Treatment . In the paroxysm, perpendicular posture in a 
spacious apartment ; free, but not too cool air. Feet to be 
immersed m warm water. If, at this time, an emollient in- 
jection, with a large portion of tincture of castor,* and tinc- 
ture of assafoetida, were thrown up, it would be of great ser- 
vice ; but it should be done witfi as little motion or inconve- 
nience to the patient as possible. But our grand dependence 
is on laudanum, aether, camphor, assafoetida, valerian ; and 
antimonials or ipecacuanha to encourage expectoration. I 
can speak from observation, however, that opium is given, 
in general, with too sparing a hand, as well as aether, cam- 
phor, &c. The abdominal viscera are in a state of torpor 
proportioned to the intensity of orgasm thaf exists in the 
lungs'. The antispasmodics then, as in tetanus, may be given 
in doses which would produce serious mischief, if the balance 
of excitement and the circulation were justly poised. In 
such cases, I have given 60, 80, or 100 minims of laudanum 
before any sensible effect could be produced. 

Where there is suspicion of organic disease accompanying 
asthma, still we must use the same remedies, though when 
the lungs are threatened with suffocation from the engorge- 
ment of their vascular structure, we must occasionally en- 
deavour to restore the balance by local, or even general 
bleeding; sinapisms, blisters, &c. ; in short, by every kind 
of counter-irritation , both internal and external. 

In the intervals, the great object is to avoid the various 
exciting causes ; to keep the digestive functions in a proper 
state ; to guard against atmospherical vicissitudes, and to 
keep up a regular and* uniform excretion from the pores of 
the skin by flannels ; lastly, to maintain as even a state of 
mind as possible; remembering that asthma is more alarming 
than dangerous, and that it rarely proves fatal unless when 
complicated with, or in very inveterate cases, terminating in, 
some organic disease of a vital organ. 

D 
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Subsect. 3. Pulmonary Consumption. We shall now 
take a very cursory survey of that singularly melancholy 
species of pulmonic disease, denominated phthisis or pulmo- 
nary consumption. It is certain, that notwithstanding the 
extensive prevalence of genuine phthisis, yet a great many 
diseases, accompanied by wasting of the body, hectic fever, 
and cough have been classed with pulmonary consumption, 
both by the medical attendants and friends ; hence, a num- 
ber of pretended cures have been performed, and nostrums 
have been extolled, when the complaint was only long pro- 
tracted catarrh, or abscess in the lungs from inflammation, 
where no scrofulous taint lurked in the constitution. The 
numerous cases that have been published of pulmonary con- 
sumption cured by digitalis, also, were probably abscesses in 
the lungs from pneumonia, which will frequently heal under 
common treatment, where no scrofulous tendency existed 
previously. It will be found, that where the disease ap- 
proaches insidiously on young people with “ light hair, fair 
skins, blue eyes, florid complexions, contracted chest, and high 
shoulders ” especially if any of their progenitors have fallen 
victims to the same malady, a cure will rarely be -effected, 
though the progress of the disease may be long protracted* 
where the patient’s circumstances will admit of unremitted 
attention to •regimen. In such cases, the slightest determi- 
nation to the lungs should excite anxiety and claim our at- 
tention ; for, often when the cough is so trifling as to be 
only a slight hcck, as if occasioned by mucus or phlegm in 
the throat, we shall find the circulation deranged and con- 
siderably accelerated after meals, especially of animal food. 
There will not be the same degree of ease in lying on one 
side as on the other ; # and in females about the age of pu- 
berty the catamenia, ( menses) will not come on. Hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, under such circumstances, is always 
suspicious, for, although it often appears to be an effort of 
nature to relieve the local congestion, yet the ulcer which 
succeeds does not always heal, and too frequently terminates 
in confirmed phthisis. The wandering pains and anomalous 
symptoms, which so often accompany the incipient stage of 
pulmonary consumption are embarrassing to the practitioner, 
no- can any thing decisive be prognosticated from the ex- 
pectoration, for pus does not appear till the disease is far 
advanced ; too far alas for cure ! When phthisis is regularly 


* Dr. Parr avicrts, dial if tlic patient. can lie on the side where the 
pa.n fc’.t, the di:»ta:>c it» not plithu>k>. 
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established, it forms one of the most distressing pictures 
which the human frame exhibits in its progress to corruption ! 
The hectic flush on the cheeks, the Vermillion lips, the burn- 
ing heat in the palms of the hands and soles of trie feet, with 
evening fever, are periodically changed for cold colliquative 
sweats, hollow, pale, languid countenance, sharpening features, 
augmented expectoration, and progressive emaciation ! Such 
•s the series of heart-rending symptoms which are daily pre- 
sented to the agonized friends, whose distress is heightened 
by the never-dying hopes which perpetually Spring in the 
hectic breast ! Whether it is that the delicate organization 
wihich predisposes to this destructive disease contributes to 
liability of temper and sweetness of disposition, is doubt- 
ful ; but certain it is, that the malady in question falls in 
general on the best, as well as the loveliest part of the 
creation. . ‘ 

The following condensed outline of what the experience of 
ages has found the most efficacious means of resisting the 
progress (who can say effecting the cure ? ) of this remorse- 
less enemy to the British constitution, in particular, may 
not be undeserving of the professional as well as the general 
reader’s attentive consideration. 

As the predisponent, or what may be termed the heredi- 
tary causes of consumption are beyond our control, we can 
only look to those which usually excite the disposition into 
action ; and as the state of the atmosphere has been shewn 
to influence scrofula, and, in general, to produce catarrhal 
complaints, so our principal object must be directed to the 
regulation of this important agent. 

We must take care, however, in sedulously guarding 
against cold, not to render ourselves enervated exotics by 
heat. The only effectual means of* resisting any injurious 
impression to whicli we are unavoidably exposed at times, 
is by careful, gradual exposure to its operation. By atten- 
tion to dress, however, we can defend ourselves, in a great 
measure, from sudden vicissitudes, particularly from heat 
to cold ; and, where circumstances will admit, a removal to 
a mild and warm climate, will obviate the necessity of being 
ever on the watch. A tropical climate is not the safest asy- 
lum for the pulmonary invalid. There, the transitions of 
temperature are often rapid, and the lungs are apt to partici- 
pate in diseases to which other organs, particularly the liver, 
are peculiarly prone beneath the torrid zone. In the wanner 
countries of Europe, though the houses are, in general, well 
adapted towards obviating atmospherical heat; yet, from 
their construction, the pulmonic invalid is there peculiarly 
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liable to catch cold ; so that, perhaps less advantage is gained, 
on the whole, by emigration abroad, than could be wished, 
Mr. Mansford has lately drawn a favourable picture of the 
climate round Axbridge, in Somersetshire, as peculiarly fa- 
vourable to consumptive invalids. The anxiety to evade the 
attack, or arrest the progress of this terrible malady, is well 
known in the profession ; but to the question, " Whither shall 
I fly?” Who can give a decided answer! An opinion, whe- 
ther true or false, very generally obtains, that England is riot 
the place for the pulmonary invalid, especially in winter and 
spring ; and it therefore becomes a desideratum to know in 
what spot of Europe we may find the greatest combination 
of favourable circumstances for the phthisically-disposed pa- 
tient. Villa Franca, near Nice, is pointed out by an 
intelligent writer in a very respectable Journal,* as a situa- 
tion of this kind. It was "found that, during the winter 
months, it averaged six degrees of superiority over the climate 
of Nice, which is an immense difference, but only in corres- 
pondence with the natural advantages of the place. Here, 
indeed, every thing is in miniature ; the amphitheatre is small 
and steep. The last tier of mountains is especially precipi- 
tous; springing abruptly from the shore, they nse on an 
angle of 45 degrees. The houses are built wherever a little 
flat ledge is left. When elevated one or two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, you may not be farther from it in 
horizontal distance. The hills continue to rise above the 
houses in the same sudden manner. On the west, north, 
and north-east, they attain an elevation of from four to 
six hundred feet. On the east, the amphitheatre is some- 
what less complete, and the recess, on this side, is a 
little exposed; out th^re is abundant shelter in other di- 
rections. The bay lies directly north and south, and the 
tampagne is freely exposed to the sun. The wind is 
never felt, except from the south and south-east ; the bay is 
always smooth and unruffled. Hanging gardens adorn the 
lower ranges of hills with a rich cloathing, being covered 
with the olive and carrubea, the fig, the almond, and the 
orange tree. The soil is remarkably luxuriant. Though the 
ascent be so precipitous, there is no want of free space for 
exercise. The inhabitants have cut mule paths in every dir 
lection, at different elevations, extending round the amphi-r 
theatre. The invalid may skirt along the sea shore, and listen 
to its murmurs, or make his round at an elevation of one 
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hundred feet, and feast his eye with the varied and enchant- 
ing prospect. He may mount still higher, and, under the 
shelter of the olive, lose? himself in ever new and ever vary- 
ing paths; or he may spend many a pleasing and health - 
renewing hour on the calm lake beneath, where the breeze u* 
never felt, and no wave is ever seen. This romantic spot is 
not unknown on the continent, as a very superior residence. 
A celebrated physician at Montpellier pointed it out to the 
writer, as the first situation in Europe for the pulmonary 
invalid. 

It is certain, however, that pure air and elevated situa- 
tions are prejudicial, and that those who live in the vicinity 
of marshes, where hydrogen abounds, are not so subject to 
pulmonary consumption ; and it has even been suspected that 
hectics have increased as intermittents have disappeared. The 
more equable temperature of tl*e kea has long been known as 
favourable to phthisical patients. The southern and western 
counties of England and Wales afford secluded vallies where 
the bleak north-east can hardly penetrate, and where the sur- 
face of the earth is not long bound in frost. There a 
limited indulgence in gentle horse exercise, by visiting the 
neighbouring shores in fine weather ; guarding against every 
stimulus in diet, and yet admitting a small proportion of 
light animal food, with moderately warm dress, will often 
prevent the predisposition from coming into action for a 
long time, perhaps till the phthisical period has elapsed 
altogether. 

In what may be termed incipient phthisis, and especially 
where local affection is evinced by pain in some part of the 
thorax, the permanent drain of a series of blisters, perpe- 
tually travelling round the chest, a number of issues, or a 
seton, in conjunction with the foregoing measures, will be 
productive of excellent effects. A strong prejudice exists 
against bleeding in phthisis, principally, perhaps because it 
has been used at too late a period, when every remedy 
would have failed; and where, of course, it has exhausted 
the strength without subduing the disease. But for the 
purpose of checking those determinations to the lungs in 
catarrhal and haemorrhagic affections of the respiratory or- 
gans, the abstraction of blood, at proper periods, especially 
bv leeches, will be found an invaluable prophylactic against 
phthisis. 

Occasional emetics, by determining to the surface arid 
keeping up an action in the extreme vessels, are also useful ; 
though they must be so managed as not to pass into the 
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bowels and occasion purging, which always rendersexpecto- 
ration difficult. 

As for the various remedies which have acquired an ephe- 
meral reputation, only to disappear like “ wave succeeding 
wave,” it is needless even to name them. Digitalis and hy- 
drogen gas are recent examples. Prussic acid and the va- 
pour of tar have evaporated into “ air, thin air.” 

In respect to diet, the extremes of Sangrado and Brown 
are to be equally avoided. Early hours in rising, a light 
breakfast, with whey or asses’ milk ; gentle exercise, parti- 
cularly gestation, till one o’clock, when a single dish of 
light animal food should constitute the dinner, are to be suo 
ceeded by an hour or two’s repose. Water is undoubtedly 
the best drink at dimier, and tea in the afternoon. It is 
needless to say that supper should be of the lightest nature 
imaginable. ' # 

Pnthisical invalids, in general, err by covering themselves 
with too much flannel and warm clothing. They certainly 
should defend themselves carefully from sudden applications 
of cold ; but in doing so, they should not elicit too much 
perspiration from the skin by warmth ; for they are thereby 
not only enfeebled, but rendered doubly liable to suppression 
of the cutaneous discharge. As the weather gets warm, ca- 
lico may fairly supply the place of flannel, but the feet 
should be sedulously kept dry and warm. 

In the advanced stages, opiates judiciously managed, may 
soothe the sufferings of those whom we vainly endeavour to 
save from the ravages of this insatiable disease. The super- 
acetate of lead also, when joined with an opiate, restrains, 
in a very powerful manner, the morning perspiration, which 
wastes and harrasses the patient. I have seen very good ef- 
fects from it in this comptaint; and some have gone so far as 
to say it has cured phtnisis.* It has also been proposed, 
and, it is said, tried with success, to send phthisical patients 
to the fenny counties, as Essex and Lincoln, where an attack 
of ague has suspended phthisis. In these ulterior stages, a 
more geneious diet, and even some wine may be allowed. 
These, instead of increasing the fever and expectoration, will 
often check both. The compound powder of ipecacuan at 
night will often restrain the morning perspiration, if given in 
doit's ol* 12 or 16 grains. The sulphuric acid will also be 
nsaul. 
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Before taking leave of this melancholy subject, it may 
not be uninteresting to hint at a preventive check to phthisis, 
which I believe has never been acted on in this country. 

It is well known that the pathology of haemorrhoids (piles) 
has met with infinitely more attention on the Continent than 
in England ; and it has been well observed by Sir T. Morgan, 
that " the extreme irregularity of our insular habits of life, 
and the mutability of our climate, are by no means favoura- 
ble to the observation of those great movements in the sys- 
tem, which the continental pathologists describe. We are 
not therefore to accuse them of exaggeration.” In fact, l 
think there is no doubt but that the hemorrhoidal flux or 
movement is of more frequent occurrence on the continent 
than in this country, and that phthisis, on the contrary, is 
less frequent there. Now, without going the length of cou- 
pling these as cause and effect, I conceive there is much 
foundation for the German and 'French doctrine of htpmorr- 
lioids being, when moderate, a salutary operation of nature, 
and a preventive of phthisis . This idea is strongly counte- 
nanced by the well known fact that a particular disease of 
the rectum, attended with a discharge (fistula in ano) almost 
uniformly suspends pulmonary consumption for a time ; and 
that, on the other hand, when a fistula is suddenly cured by 
an operation, or spontaneously, in unsound constitutions, a 
determination to the lungs is often the result. The father of 
physic, indeed, plainly speaks of the anti-phthisical effects 
of the hemorrhoidal discharge. “ Qui sanguineni per ora 
venarum quae sunt in ano, perfundere solent ii neque lateris 
dolore, neque pulmonis inilammatione, corripiuntur.” — De 
Humor. 

Montegre, the latest and the best writer on haemorrhoidal 
affections, is of opinion that this sanguineous movement pre- 
serves thousands annually from Ihe ravages of pulmonary 
consumption. The two following cases are quoted from the 
French of Larroque and Montegre, in support of the fore-, 
going observations. 

Case 1 . A young lady, prior to the age of puberty, had 
all the symptoms of pulmonary consumption ; but as soon as 
the menses were established, thesJ symptoms disappeared, 
although several distinguished physicians had pronounced 
the case incurable. From this time till the cessation of the 
menstrual evacuation, at the age of 45, no complaint of the 
chest was manifest ; but at the turn of life, the symptoms of 
phthisis were again renewed. Fortunately at this epoch, 
the hemorrhoidal flux appeared, and the thoracic affection 
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instantly gave way* Between the age of sixty and seventy 
the hemorrhoidal discharge ceased, and again returned the 
cough and expectoration, of which she died. The following* 
case was communicated to Dr. Montegre by Dr. Bodson. 

Case 2. A man, 25 years of age, married two years, tall 
and thin, became affected with constant and severe pain be- 
tween the shoulders, accompanied by cough and copious ex- 
pectoration, emaciation, and progressively increasing debility. 
Notwithstanding various means, these symptoms got wprse 
and worse, and the young man was considered to be in a 
confirmed consumption. The attending physician happening 
to recollect that the father of the patient had been hsemor- 
rhoidinarv, conceived that the establishment of such an affec- 
tion might be serviceable to the son, and consequently ap- 
plied six leeches to the fundament. The effect was fco rapid 
and decisive that it appealed as though the pulmonary dis- 
ease was destroyed by a single blow. The hemorrhoidal 
movement became irregularly established, he recovered flesh, 
and strength, and continued in good health. 

From these considerations it would appear desirable, in 
the incipient stages especially, of pulmonary consumption* 
to induce piles by aloetic medicines, or the periodical appli- 
cation of leeches to the verge of the anus. This hint may 
be more useful to the patient than to the physician ; for un- 
fortunately the latter is seldom consulted till the disease is 
too fast seated for any remedy to remove. 

Dr. Armstrong, in a recent work, has called the attention 
of the faculty towards the use of the Harrowgate and Dins- 
dale sulphureous springs in pulmonary consumption. He 
states that he lately saw two most remarkable cases of con- 
firmed phthisis cured by these waters. This proposition 
from such an authorify»is well worthy of serious considera- 
tion and trial. 


Sect. II. Gastric Complaints; or, those Affections of the 
Stomach originating in, or through Sympathy with the 
Skin ; Cutaneo-gastric Sympathy. 

« 

Next to the lungs, the stomach, in this country, appears 
■w be the organ whose functions, at least, experience the 
cates t variety of deviations from a healthy state. This 
cannot excite surprise, if we consider liow extensively it 
sympathises not only with the surface of the body, but with 
die brain, the liver, the kidnies. See. ; and also how frequently 
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its natural digestive functions are deranged by the variety of 
“ dishes tortured from their native taste,” and inebriating 
materials in our drink. To these must be added the wide 
range of mental emotions, which invariably disturb the di- 
gestive operations of the stomach, whether they be of a joy- 
ful or a sorrowful nature, unless restrained within philoso- 
phic bounds, which few are able to effect in these times of 
anxiety and conflicting interests. 

When we again consider that a. due action in this import- 
ant organ is essentially necessary to the support of the 
human frame, and that its derangements must, of course, 
affect the whole system, which depends on it for immediate 
and hourly support, we may conceive some idea of the in- 
fluence which stomach affections must exert both on the 
mental and corporeal functions. In fact, it is quite certain 
that every organ, (particularly the brain, liver, and skin, with 
their functions,) participates in /and is influenced by derange- 
ments of the stomach. 

The effects which external, or atmospherical impressions 
make upon the organ in question, through the medium of the 
skin, are not very analogous to those on the respiratory or- 
gans, inasmuch as inflammation of the stomach from this 
cause more rarely takes place. T have seen three distinct 
cases, however, where inflammation of the stomach was in- 
duced by sudden cold applied to the surface of the body, and 
several where cold drinks have produced the same inflamma- 
tion. The sympathy between the skin and the stomach is 
equally remarkable in a high as in a low temperature ; but 
still more so in sudden transitions of temperature, as well 
thermometrical as barometrical and hygrometrical. ' In a high 
range of atmospherical heat, the vessels of the skin are un- 
usually excited, and the process of perspiration is greatly in- 
creased. In consequence of this, it’ it be continued for any 
time, a subsequent debility of the perspiratory vessels ensues, 
as has been explained and proved by the ingenious Dr. 
Currie ; and we then clearly observe the cqnsent betw een the 
skin and stomach, as evinced by the want of appetite, and 
desire for the stimulus of fermented or distilled liquors. 
These effects are greatly increased, if.to the external stimulus 
of high temperature we add fatiguing exercises, whereby the 
perspiration is morbidly excited, and the indirect debility of 
the subcutaneous vessels, and stomach (by sympathy) in- 
duced. Hence, after pedestrian exercise in the forenoon, 
during the heat of summer, and after the perspiratory vessels 
have become relaxed, we find a sense of tainting at the sto- 
mach, accompanied by want of appetite, aud desire for some 

E 
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gently cordial and diluting drink, which, by giving a tempo- 
rary spur to the organ of digestion, brings on the ability to 
take solid food. The insalutary effects of these proceedings 
are almost obvious, and they will be noticed hereafter, in a 
subsequent section of the work. The circumstance is so fami- 
liar to general observation, that it cannot fail to elucidate 
the present subject. 

In a mild temperature with gentle exercise, we find the 
skin and perspiration in a natural healthy state, and the sto- 
mach not appearing to have any connexion with the surface. 
But as the weather becomes cool, constringing and bracing 
the vessels of the skin, we perceive the sympathy in ques- 
tion immediately, for a stimulus or tone is quickly communi- 
cated to the stomach, and the appetite is keen. 

When the air becomes still colder, uneasy sensations are 
produced on the surface from the too rapid abstraction of 
heat, and we are prompted - to motion and exercise to coun- 
teract them, which by keeping up a due action in the vessels 
of the skin and stomach, conduce to the same effects as are 
produced by moderate cold ; an increase of appetite. 

When, however, the degree of cold is so great as to in- 
duce any torpor in the vessels of the surface, and this is not 
immediately counteracted by exercise or clothing, the stom- 
ach, as well as other organs, inevitably sympathises, and the 
important process of digestion is interrupted. 

These morbid effects will be increased and rendered more 
dangerous, in proportion as the cold is suddenly applied, 
after the vessels have been excited by much previous heat 
or exercise ; and particularly if the cold be partially applied, 
and accompanied with wet. The reason of this is plain, 
from the foregoing observations. Much previous heat or ex- 
ercise will have excited tlje vessels of the skin, (and by con- 
sent of the stomach) beyond the medium and healthy stand- 
ard, and of course will have rendered them the more predis- 
posed to torpor and sudden collapse, whereby the functions 
of the surface and stomach are more easily disturbed. If 
the previous heat and exercise have contined so long that a 
subsequent debility is now taking place, independently of a 
sudden .transition, theq the application of the latter w r ill 
opu\m with double force; whereas, if the heat and exercise 
had aol. produced any disposition to fatigue or weakness, 
Om • the constitution will resist a very considerable shock 
from the application, as is evinced by men and animals 
plunging into cold water, while heated, (but not fatigued) by 
exercise, without any bad consequences ; and hence the pro- 
priety of recommending a certain degree of exercise previous 
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to the application of the cold bath, in delicate and debili- 
tated people, which enables them to sustain the shock with 
impunity; whereas, if the exertions of the muscles have been 
continued to fatigue, and the pores have been much relaxed 
by perspiration, the consequences will, in all probability, be 
dangerous. 

In a most extensive class of diseases, whose treatment bus 
been hitherto very puzzling, the stomach, in company with 
the liver and intestines, sympathises to an extent that is little 
imagined. I mean the variety of cutaneous and eruptive 
complaints. From the mildest to the most inveterate of 
these, ther^ is scarcely one w hicli is not move or less con- 
nected with derangements of the above-mentioned organs, 
but particularly the liver, and consequently under the control 
or influence o£ remedies directed to them. It is entirely 
through the medium of this sjfinpathy that the practice of 
Abernethy and some other ingenious physicians has been so 
successful, where the local or external affection has been 
considered as only symptomatic, of a more gener.il and internal 
disorder. If we observe the effects w hich a single glass of 
a warm stimulating liquid has upon the surface of the body, 
when taken into the stomach, we cannot wonder at the vari- 
ous and complicated affections of the skin produced by error 
in food and drink. Indeed, the connexion or sympathy in 
question has not escaped even vulgar observation, since 
rashes and eruptions on the skin, are (with great truth too) 
every day ascribed to peculiar kinds of food and drink dis- 
agreeing with the stomach. Familiar examples are hourly 
exhibited, in what au* called surfeits; and if we examine 
those who haw: delicate skins, the day subsequent to a de- 
bauch, when the functions of the stomach, liver, and bowels, 
are all out of order, we shall find the most marked corres- 
ponding alteration in the feeling, appearance, and function 
of the surface of the body ; an alteration which cannot easily 
be described by words, but may be readily detected by an 
observant eye. Fy this mark alone, 1 have often been able 
to trace the origin of febrile illness to debauches, where it 
was the object of the patient to deny gmy such cause. This 
subject will be resumed again when w e come to the Culanea- 
Ilepatic Sympathy , as it is one of the utmost importance; 
but it may be here remarked, that the sympathy in question 
(cutaneo-gastric) helps to explain the success of certain re- 
medies in syphilitic and pseudo-syphilitic diseases affecting 
the skin; for instance, the celebrated Lisbon diet drink of 
old, and the modern decoction of sarsaparilla, with antimo- 
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nials;* which, by acting on the stomach, and, through sym- 
pathy, on the skin, have contributed so much to the remo- 
val of cutaneous defoliations. 

This sympathy between the surface of the body and the 
three important organs above mentioned, illustrates more 
clearly the operation of cold water and cold air, as well as 
of the tepid and vapour baths, on the skin in fever. When 
the external surface is constricted by febrile heat, the pers- 
piration is checked; the internal surface of the alimentary 
canal is in an analogous state; the gastric, intestinal, and 
hepatic secretions are all suspended or deranged. Cold wa- 
ter and cold air (independently of their effects on the senses) 
by reducing the febrile heat, bring the skin to a perspirable 
state, when an instantaneous and corresponding effect is pro- 
duced on the secreting surfaces and organs internally. The 
tepid and vapour baths, by relaxing the sub-cutaneous ves- 
sels, have a similar power in ameliorating the state of the 
external and internal secretions, through the sympathy in 
question ; a sympathy that is proved by the well known facts, 
that in the above operations, the moment the healthy pers- 
piration breaks forth, the ardent thirst is assuaged, and the 
discharges from the bowels become more natural. These cir- 
cumstances, which are evidently of more importance than 
any effects produced on the senses have not attracted the 
notice of former authors, though 1 hope the subject will in 
future excite some interest in the minds of medical men. 
When the above-mentioned agents are applied to the stom- 
ach, the external surface exhibits analogous appearances, 
demonstrative of the association in question. Hence the 
propriety of cold drink in fevers ; and as solutions of neutral 
salts are found to increase the effects of gelid potations, the 
common effervescing draughts, with nitre, while they excite 
the contempt of the young medical sceptic, are evidently 
salutary upon the principle investigated; a coincidence of 
reasoning and experience that must prove gratifying to the 
inquisitive mind. 

But to return. I have remarked, that those disordered 
• states of the stomach? resulting from atmospherical impres- 
sions on the surface, do not often partake of an inflamma- 
tory nature, as is the case in the organ of respiration; and 
indeed this observation may apply pretty generally, when the 
causes are traced to other sources than the climate, as in- 


* Vide , Carmichael on Pseudo-Syphilitic Diseases, 
t Tide Currie, Jackson, &c. 
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temperance, depressing passions, &c. The primary symp- 
toms, in short, are those of derangement of function rather 
than of structure , for when the latter takes place* in any of 
the digestive organs in particular, it is, in most instances, 
from a long continuance of the former ; for instance, scirr- 
hous pylorus, induration of the liver, &c. 

This derangement of function in the stomach appears prin- 
cipally to consist in either a suspension of digestion, or 
imperfection in that important process. We shall not stop 
here to theorise respecting the modus operandi of gastric 
digestion, or inquire whether it is performed by “ solution,” 
“ fermentation,” or “ trituration ;” it is sullicient to he assured 
that whenever this living machine ceases for an instant to 
perform its proper ollice, its contents suiter chemical combi- 
nations and decompositions which are both troublesome and 
injurious to the individual. The* extrication of air, and the 
generation of acid, are among the first symptoms of* deranged 
gastric digestion; and hence flatulence and heart-hum result. 
But these are trifling evils. The aliment, instead of being 
formed into a bland chyme preparatory to a second digestion 
in the duodenum, passes from the first to the second stomach 
in an unfit state for the important change which is to be ope- 
rated upon it when mixed with the bile and pancreatic juice. 
Ilence proper chyle is not formed in the intestines, nor con- 
veyed into the circulation; of course, the whole tract of the 
alimentary canal becomes disturbed, and Ihe frame itself 
languishes. The mind will now feel the influence of corpo- 
real derangement (for all parts of the system will sympathise 
with the digestive ‘organs) and consequently despondency, ir- 
ritability, vapours, and the whole train of hypochondriacal 
infirmities will gradually advance. 

The features of these complaints, originating in disturbed 
digestion of the stomach, will be those of debility ; and the 
routine practitioner, in his attempts to obviate this by tonics, 
bitters, &c. will give temporary rather than permanent relief. 
To obviate or remove the cause will be both more easy and 
more effectual than to combat the effect, but it requires a 
nicer discrimination and minuter investigation than the other 
plan. 

A very general and extensive cause I have here traced to 
atmospherical impressions on the surface, communicated, 
through sympathy, to the organ of digestion ; the others will 
be duly pointed out in succeeding sections, as will also the 
means of counteracting them. At present, a few observa- 
tions on the medical treatment of these effects may be 
properly introduced here. When the occasional causes are 
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removed, little remains for the physician, since Nature will, 
in general, restore the functions of organs when the impedi- 
ments are taken away. But the disorders of the stomach 
produce such lesion of function in the other digestive organs, 
particularly the liver and intestines, that some remedial as 
well as preventive measures are necessary. 

These chieHy consist in evacuations and tonics, alternated 
or combined. The stomach and bowels are generally op- 
pressed with mucus or indigested matters ; and therefore an 
occasional emetic, though an old fashioned, is a useful reme- 
dy. It not only clears the stomach, but agitates the whole 
of the abdominal viscera, increasing the secretion of bile, 
pancreatic juice, and succus intestinalis, which are almost in- 
variably dqjficient and inert, or acid and ill formed. On this 
account, the warm bath, and w r arm water drank in the morn- 
ing, are beneficial. They 'both promote the healthy secre- 
tions and improve the digestion. As costiveness and irregu- 
larity of bowels are generally present, the warmer purgatives 
are essentially necessary, and they may be combined with 
tonics, as the pil. aloes, comp, or laxative pills and bitter infu- 
sions may be taken at the same time. But as the complaints 
in question are seldom unaccompanied by chronic obstruc- 
tions, or at least a torpid secretion in the iiver, a slight mer- 
curial added to those aperient medicines which are designed to 
act slowly on the bowels, becomes a necessary measure ; for 
this purpose, pills composed of pil. hyd. pil. aloes, c myrrha. 
and ex col. comp, taken in such doses as to keep up a regular 
peristaltic motion in the bowels will, in conjunction with bit- 
ter infusions, prove more serviceable than all the catalogue of 
boasted stomachics. But this subject will be more clearly elu- 
cidated when we come to the section on cutaneo-hepatic sym- 
pathy. An attention to dress, and particularly to the warmth 
and dryness of the feet, need scarcely be insisted upon, and 
the observations on atmospherical impressions will point out 
the necessity of avoiding the night air. In a subsequent sec- 
tion will be noticed the sedative effect of late hours on the 
digestive organs, and these are to be avoided. A small blis- 
ter on the back, or at the pit of the stomach, continued for 
a con>iderabIe time, will’ from the sympathy here traced out, 
prove a stimulus to the digestive organs. Acidity will be 
best counteracted by improving the state of the digestion 
generally ; but a temporary remedy must be sought in ab- 
sorbents and alkalis, warmed with some aromatic as the pul- 
vis cinnam. comp. Magnesia, with ginger or cinnamon, is 
perhaps the best antacid, as it subsequently proves laxative, 
and a small piece of rhubarb chewed an hour before dinner. 
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will excite the salivary and gastric secretions, so as to prove 
very beneficial to the subsequent digestive process. Indeed, 
too much attention can scarcely be paid to the complete mas- 
tication of food, for a torpor seems to prevail through the 
whole secreting surface of the alimentary canal ; and where 
any part of the tube is excited, the impulse is communicated 
to the whole. 

For that painful affection of the stomach termed gastro- 
dynia, the oxyd of bismuth, taken in doses of four grains 
three or four times a day in any aromatic mixture, is certain- 
ly very efficacious. 

Sect. III. Cutaneo- Intestinal Sympathy; or, Obscri'ations 
on those Derangements of the intestines occcasioped or ag- 
gravated by atmospherical Impressions on the Surface . 

• 

There is certainly no cause of functional disorder in the 
bowels so general and frequent as that resulting from exter- 
nal impressions on the skin, whether operating by direct 
sympathy, or as producing lesion of function in the stomach 
and liver, and thereby affecting the intestines secondarily. 
Suppressed perspiration, and cold or wet applied to the feet, 
producing diarrhoea and colic, afford familiar but convincing 
proofs of the intimate sympathy subsisting between the or- 
gans in question. We shall therefore proceed to notice the 
principal diseases produced ill this way. 

I. Enteritis , or Inflammation of the Intestines . This dan- 
gerous complaint is generally brought on by atmospherical 
vicissitudes, or cold applied to some part of the skin, during, 
or subsequent to, a state of perspiration ; it is also occasion- 
ally produced by cold drink, taken when the body is heated, 
in the same way as inflammation of the stomach. 

It is not so much my object to minutely describe the symp- 
toms of diseases, as to illustrate their causes, and add some 
observations on the means of cure. When wc find a fixed pain 
in any part of the abdomen, especially near the navel, attended 
with fever, quick, but small pulse, gastric irritability, ob- 
stinate costiveness, and pain on external pressure, we may 
be pretty certain that there is inflamiiial ion in the external 
coat of the intestines; for when it is situated in the villous 
coat or mucous membrane, then it is generally attended 
with dysenteric symptoms. The danger need not be pointed 
out ; the distress which is painted in the countenance of the 
patient is sufficiently alarming. While the warm bath, or. 
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if this cannot be procured, warm fomentations are preparing, 
blood should be taken, in a full stream, from the arm, re- 
gardless of the apparent debility in the patient and pulse. 
If fainting occur, a relaxation in the intestinal canal will 
probably ensue, so as to favour the operation of cathartics ; 
for on these our principal dependance must be placed after 
bleeding. Calomel and cathartic extract, followed by castor 
oil or salts, are the best; but the gastric irritability which 
soon comes on, causes all cathartic medicines too often to be 
rejected. On this account, a considerable dose of laudanum, 
combined with the cathartic, has an admirable effect; espe- 
cially if the warm bath, or warm fomentations, are applied at 
the time, so as to produce a determination to the surface, 
with an approach to fainting. If the bowels can be opened 
and kept tree, with a large blister to the abdomen, the pati- 
ent is safe ; but till real stools are procured, the prognostic 
is doubtful, if not unfavourable. 

It is perhaps of more importance in this than in any other 
inflammation, that the great object of venesection should be 
attained by the first bleeding ; for if the inflammation is not 
quickly subdued, mortification rapidly advances, and the ab- 
straction of blood only hastens the catastrophe. After a de- 
cisive bleeding, and the use of the bath, with fomentations, 
great numbers of leeches, and blisters, our chief, I might 
way only reliance, must be placed on purgatives. Emollient 
injections are of course highly useful, as they not only act as 
an internal fomentation, but promote the operation of the 
p u rgati ve meclici nes . 

The experiment of dashing cold water on the thighs and 
legs, or of ordering the patient to walk barefooted on a cold 
pavement, cannot well apply to regular inflammation of the 
peritoneal coat of the intestines. It is more applicable to 
spasmodic constriction of the colon producing violent colic 
aud costivencss. In this case, the consent between the low r er 
extremities in particular, and the intestinal canal leads occa- 
sionally to an immediate relaxation of the muscular fibres of 
the colon, by what Darwin terms a reversed sympathy, and 
is productive of instantaneous relief. 

Ii. Dysentery. Dysentery is defined by Cullen, “ a conta- 
in to i>s fever, with frequent mucous or bloody stools; the natu- 
ral faeces being, for the most part, retained, with griping and 
tenesmus.” This erroneous definition, as w ell as the false and 
unsuccessful treatment growing out of it, has been transmitted 
from teacher to teacher, down to the present moment; and 
those who have not had opportunity for correcting these doc- 
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t linos, and improving the practice by extensive Hews of the 
disease, have shut their eves against the light of truth, and 
wilfully perpetuated the most absurd and dangerous errors. 

Neither dysentery itself, nor its attendant, symptomatic 
fever, is contagions. Not one of those academic teachers, 
who confidently state its contagious nature, could adduce 
a single proof, from their own experience, of its bmng so. 
f have witnessed the disease, on a large scale, in the east 
and in the west — in the north and in the south — in fleets 
and camps— in private and in public practice— and not a 
single instance, or even indication of contagion, have I ever 
seen. Real typhus fever may have dysentery in combination. 
The fever is then, of course, contagious ; but not the dy- 
sentery. This l have often seen. The fever will be trans- 
ferred from one patient to another; but the dysenteric symp- 
toms will only occur where the proper causes iflre applied. 
In private practice, the belief in contagion or non-contagion 
in this disease, is not of much •consequence ; but in the pub- 
lic service it is another thing. An erroneous opinion, de- 
livered on this subject, might influence the fate of a great 
naval or military movement; and the dread of an ideal con- 
tagion might prove more disastrous to a campaign than the 
ravages of the disease itself. It is therefore proper for all 
young medical men to entertain correct notions of dysentery. 

I think this disease may he very usefully and } radically 
divided into three species, or rather grades; not indeed that 
there is any essential difference in the nature of these three 
grades, but because they require a modified treatment. 
These are the acute, the sub-acute, and the chronic fonn. 

The acute form of dysentery is ushered in with considera- 
ble fever, which has generally a cold stage or chill, anterior 
to the heat and reaction. 1 have known the fever run high 
for several hours; nay, for a wholetday, before theie is any 
local demonstration of dysentery, clearly shewing that, in 
such cast’s, the whole system is first affected, and the local 
disease is determined by the accidental predisposition of 
some particular organ, as the intestines, liver, lungs, &c. 
Hence the same causes which, in one person, will induce 
dysentery, may, in a second, cause hepatitis; in a third, en- 
teritis; in a fourth, pneumonia, according to the previous 
weakness of this or that viscus. 

When the determination is to the bowels, in this acute 
form, the dysenteric symptoms generally usher themselves in 
with violence and rapidity. The griping will be severe ; the 
urgency to stool frequent; the tenesmus distressing; all in 
the course of a few hours after the attack. Nothing, how- 

r 
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ever, is evacuated, by all this straining, but mucus, tinged 
or not with blood, according to circumstances, unless the 
bowels happen to be previously loaded ; in which case, there 
will generally be faeculent matters passed with the first two 
or three motions. After this, you will find more or less 
blood, from a few streaks in the mucus, up to quantities the 
most alarming. The patient has now no rest, by day or by 
night. After sitting straining a long time on the commode, 
he has scarcely left it, and returned to his bed, before a rum- 
bling sensation, or an acute pain is felt in the abdomen, im- 
mediately followed by the most irresistible inclination to stool. 
The patient is convinced that he is ready to evacuate vast 
quantities of burning faeces, each time that he sits down, and 
is quite astonished at finding that all his efforts have only 

f roduced a trifling quantity of bloody mucus, or pure blood, 
n this foryi, the urme is high-coloured, scanty, and passed 
occasionally, both with pain and difficulty. The symptoms 
are all exasperated at night, and delirium is not uncommon, 
where the fever runs high, as was my own case, the first 
time I experienced an attack of dysentery. If this violent 
or acute form of dysentery be not checked before the third 
day, especially in hot climates, where the disease is princi- 
pally met with, there will be great danger of some disorgan- 
ization of the intestines, or other abdominal viscus, from the 
effects of inflammation. These structural derangements are 
abscess, ulceration, or mortification ; all of which termina- 
tions I have but too often witnessed. 

Of the glandular organs in the abdomen, the liver is the 
most subject to sue r\J ration, since it is generally deranged 
in function from the influence of climate anterior to the ac- 
cession of dysentery. The formation of abscess is known 
by the rigors and cold chills, alternated with flushings and 
hectic perspirations, which accompany all abscesses of an in- 
ternal organ. Mortification may be suspected when the 
patient, after great pain and fever, expresses himself sud- 
denly relieved, and thanks God that he will now soon reco- 
ver; while, at the same time, the countenance sinks, the 
pulse falls, and becomes weak, irregular, or intermitting, 
and the extremities and forehead are covered with Cold clam- 
my sw r eats. 

Ulcemtbn of the intestines may be the result of this acute 
form of the disease; and then, although the more violent 
symptoms, and particularly the pyrexia may subside, the lo- 
cal or dysenteric phenomena continue in a chronic form of 
■ great severity and obduracy, which seldom admits of cure. 
Another termination, more favourable than the last, is 
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chronic dysentery, without ulceration of the intestines; but 
merely with impaired functions of the abdominal viscera in 
general, and of the intestinal canal in particular. This fonn 
will be described presently. 

The sub-acute variety of dysentery differs in no essential 
point from the preceding form, except in degree. The py- 
rexial symptoms will be so mild, as sometimes to pass un- 
noticed by the medical attendant ; though there will always 
be found more or less of febrile movements in the system, if 
the patient be minutely examined. There may be no preter- 
natural heat on the skin, and the pulse may not be much ac- 
celerated; yet, it will be easily seen that the balance of the 
circulation and excitability is disturbed; that several of the 
functions, especially those of the skin, are impaired, and 
that the animal powers are diminished. It will afeo be ob- 
served, that towards evening there is a feverish state of the 
system, as well as an aggravation cftvthe local symptoms. In 
this variety of dysentery, the stools V ill not be near so fre- 
quent as in the acute form, nor will the tormina and tenes- 
mus be so distressing ; the flow of blood also will be nothing 
compared to what it is in the other case. The number of 
stools will vary from six or eight to fifteen or twenty in the 
twenty-four hours; whereas, in the acute dysentery, there 
will often be from thirty to forty stools in the same time. 

In the acute form, there will generally be pain on pressure 
of the region of the belly, and if the inflammation reach the 
peritoneal covering of the intestines, there will be constant 
pain in the abdomen, greatly increased, of course, during 
the straining and tormina at stool. In the sub-acute form, 
there is very little tenderness of the abdomen when pressed, 
and after each stool there is a clear interval of ease. In both 
forms of dysentery, it may be said that the natural fieces are 
retained, except w 7 hen purgative medicines are exhibited ; 
and then they are mixed with mucus and other morbid 
secretions. 

Chronic Dysentery is generally a sequela of the acute or 
sub-acute forms ; but I have very frequently seen it come on 
spontaneously, without any acute symjjtoms, from derange- 
ment of function or structure in the liver; though this 
is denied by one of the latest writers on the subject of 
dysentery. 

In this form of the disease, the stools are not so firmly 
retained as in either of the two preceding forms ; but they are 
either accompanied by a quantity of mucus, or they are 
passed in a liquid state, mixed with morbid intestinal secre- 
tions, and not possessing the natural odour of healthy fasces. 
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The stools, which vary in number from three or four to 
eight or ten in the twenty-four hours, are always preceded 
by an uneasy sensation and rumbling noise in the track of 
the intestines; they are then passed with some griping pain, 
and followed by some degree bf tenesmus, or inclination to 
sit on the gardrobe. After this the patient has generally an 
immunity from complaint, till the period of the next evacua- 
tion. In such cases, however, and even where there is only 
functional disorder of the digestive organs, an attentive ob- 
server may perceive an unhealthy aspect of countenance in 
the patient, indicative of visceral obstruction. Although the 
appetite may be pretty good, the digestion will be found im- 
perfect; evinced not only by the sense of oppression at the? 
stomach after meals, but by the uneasy sensations produced 
in the truck of intestines by the passage of fbocnl remains 
along their course. Even in the stools, the undigested por- 
tions of food will frequently *be visible. The functional dis- 
order of the liver will Jle easily recognized by the appear- 
ance of the stools and urine ; the bile will be deficient in the 
former, and also vitiated ; it will be seen where it ought not 
to be seen, in the urine ; and very sensibly felt in its passage 
along the urethia. 

Under these circumstances, the patient may waste in flesh, 
more or less, according to the degree of violence in the com- 
plaint, and to the injury which the chylo-poietic functions aie 
sustaining. 

When ulceration or other organic change lias been effected 
in the track of the intestines, or where the structure of the 
liver has suffered during the continuance of the disease, then 
the pain, griping, and tenesmus, will be very much worse, 
the patient will emaciate, and the exnctions from the intes- 
tines contain admixtures of blood, or even pus. r i bese are 
most deplorable cases/ and very few of them e\er recover 
perfectly. 

The occasional or exciting causes of dysentery have been 
very well understood in all ages, leaving out contagion, which 
ought to have no place on the list. These causes arc 1 all such 
as are < upghlt of suddenly suppressing the cutaneous trans- 
piration, especially after that secretion has been in excess, 
lb H*e die disease is most prevalent in the autumnal months, 
after a hot summer, when the nights are beginning to get 
cold a»’d raw, with copious precipitations of clew, while the 
middle of the days are still as hot as in the midst of si mi- 
me:. For 1 lie very same reasons, we find dj>entc-\, the 
constant scourge of tropical and other hot climates, where 
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flu? perspiratory function is so generally excessive, that even 
a trifling atmospherical vicissitude checks it completely, and 
the result is too commonly a determination to the bowels. 
Atmospherical vicissitudes, unaccompanied by moisture in 
the air, are not near so prejudicial to the constitution, or 
productive of dysentery, as when accompanied by dews or 
rains. \ Hence the wet seasons jn sultry latitudes are well 
known to he the seasons of bowel complaints — and the vici- 
nity of marshes or woods, or jungles, from whence there is 
a great, extrication of vapour and miasmata during the day, 
occasioning correspondent fall of dew in the night, has, in all 
climates, conduced materially to the production of this com- 
plaint. 

The predisposing causes of this, as of most other diseases, 
are all such as disturb the general health, and particularly 
the functions of the digestive organs, lienee intemperance; 
improper or too much food; mental anxiety; and, in short, 
whatever weakens the tone of tin; jdiylo-poietic viscera, ren- 
ders them predisposed to dysenteric affections whenever the 
functions of the skin are suppressed by the application of 
wet or cold to the surface, especially after considerable per- 
spiration. 

Pathology of Dysentery . This lias been a fruitful source 
of dissention among medical writers; and the reason, 1 think, 
is, that most of them have confounded causes with conse- 
quences; in other words, tin; cilects of the disease have* been 
erroneously set down as the proximate cause. Thus the ap- 
pearances in the intestines, on dissection, of those who have 
died of dysentery, not unfrequently led practitioners to con- 
clude, that inflammation of the mucous membrane of the in- 
testinal tube, was the original link, or proximate cause of 
the disease. This idea I long ago combated in my work on 
tropical climates; and I find, that Dr. Armstrong, in his late 
admirable work on typhus, supports my opinion. 

“ This pathological view (says Dr. Armstrong) makes the 
concomitant inflammation rather a symptom or an effect 
of the general excitement, than the original cause of the dy- 
sentery, and a strict survey of facts will verily this opinion; 
for in the first stage of oppression, when the surface is cool, 
so far from there being any unquestionable sign of inflamma- 
tion, a diminution of arterial tone exists e\ery where; and the 
substantial evidences of inflammation only emerge with the 
excitement of the heart and arteries, which succeeds the first 
stage of oppression.” 

It is in dysentery as in fever, inflammation is not the oii- 
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ginal cause ; but undoubtedly, it is the principal effect which 
we are to dread, and to endeavour to obviate. As I con- 
ceive that there is no such thing as a proximate cause of any 
disease, but, in fact, a series of causes and effects, the effects 
themselves becoming causes in their turn, the great object is 
to observe accurately the succession of phenomena, in this, 
and in every other disease; for on this accuracy of obser- 
vation, much of our success in practice will ultimately 
depend. 

After a long attention to dysentery then, as it affected 
great numbers under my care, and also as it affected myself 
m person, I can confidently assert, that two functions ap- 
peared to be constantly disordered from the beginning, and 
which either soon produced, or were accompanied by, other 
derangements. These were the functions of the skin and of 
the liver, or perspiration and biliary secretion. Let a dysen- 
teric patient be accurately examined ; and if these two func- 
tions be found in a natural! state, at any period of the disease, 
■unless from the effect of medicines, or when the symptoms 
are giving way, then 1 am much mistaken. Partial sweats 
are sometimes seen on the surface, and occasionally an ad- 
mixture of bile in the stools; but these are transitory, and 
morbid ; for otherwise, the regular perspiration is suppressed, 
and the healthy secretion of bile stopped. 

These are the two first links of that morbid change which 
connects the remote cause with the ostensible form of the 
disease ; and if this chain be severed, by an early restoration 
of the two functions in question, the disease will be checked. 
The next link in the chain of dysenteric phenomena is 
the disturbance in the balance of the excitability, and of 
the circulation. A torpor appears to seize the secretory ves- 
sels of the liver, from sympathy with those of the skin ; in 
consequence of which, a venous plethora obtains throughout 
the whole of the portal circle, and the mucous membrane of 
the intestines becomes the seat of irritation and vascular tur- 
gescence. 

The perspiration being now suppressed, a vicarious dis- 
charge of mucus and acrid serum is thrown from the extre- 
mities of the turgid mesenteric vessels upon the internal sur- 
face of the intestines, aftd dysenteric symptoms are now un- 
equivocally developed. We may now plainly perceive how 
all those consequences which have so often passed for causes , 
can arise. If the plethora be great, blood itself will be 
poured from the mouths of the mesenteric vessels; hence 
inflammation, and even ulceration, may ensue. If any hard- 
ened fences lurk in the cells of the colon, they will be grasp- 
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ed by the irritable circular fibres of the intestine, and rings 
or strictures will augment the tormina and griping in the 
bowels. 

In this situation. Nature evidently attempts to restore, by 
reaction, the balance of the circulation and excitability, to- 
gether with a healthy state of the functions of the skin and 
liver ; but she is less successful in this disease than in most 
others. Where she ultimately gains her end, it is w r here the 
local plethora or inflammation is reduced by the discharge 
from the mesenteric vessels, without occasioning much or- 
ganic derangement in the bowels, or in the glandular organs 
of the body. This being effected, tlie general balance of the 
circulation is often restored in consequence. 

But in a great majority of cases, when the disease is vio- 
lent, the natural exertions of the constitution either hasten 
the fatal catastrophe, or produce such lesion of structure and 
function in the chylo-poietic visqcra as induces a tedious 
chronic state of the complain?, wjhich is very difficult to 
manage. The febrile symptoms havfe always appeared to me, 
to be at first in proportion to the general disturbance in the 
balance of the circulation and excitement; but afterwards, 
they may be kept up or modified by the extent of the or- 
ganic derangement sustained by tile viscera during the ge- 
neral feverish state of the system. The discharge of blood 
by stool, appears to be proportioned to the local congestion 
in the vessels of the portal and mesenteric circles, lienee 
we see that, in tropical climates, where the biliary organs are 
so generally deranged, either in function or structure, dy- 
sentery is frequently accompanied by great discharges of 
blood from the bowels, in consequence of the check which 
the portal circulation meets in the liur; and hence also, the 
liver itself, from a state of congestion and torpid secretion, 
runs suddenly, and w ith very few premonitory symptoms, into 
a state of suppuration, or irrecoverable, disorganization. 

In this, as in every other disease, various theories have 
led to various modes of practice. Thus, those who set down 
inflammation as the proximate cause of dysentery, consider 
blood-letting as the grand indication of cure, prescribing su- 
dorifics, laxatives, mercury, &c. as subordinate agents, or 
merely auxiliaries. And in this w r ay they will generally suc- 
ceed in common cases. Others, considering with Sydenham, 
Mosely, and many writers on dysentery, that the disease is a 
fever turned in on the bowels, from suppressed perspiration* 
have recourse to sudorifics, to turn it out again ; and truly, 
iu this way they will often succeed: — for if they are sue- 
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cessful in raising and keeping up a general diaphoresis, the 
determination is taken off the bowels, the balance of the 
circulation is restorer!, and recovery is the result. 

But I know that practitioners are often foiled in this at- 
tempt, and that in fleets and camps, where the disease is al- 
ways most violent and dangerous, the sweating plan cannot 
be put conveniently into practice. In sporadic cases, in pri- 
vate life, it could be more easily put in execution, but it is 
now seldom resorted to, as the principal indication of cure, 
though certainly a very valuable auxiliary. 

A third class of practitioners, especially those who have 
practised in hot climates, finding that the excitement of mer- 
curial ptyalisin, very generally produced, or at least was 
followed by a cessation of the dysenteric symptoms, became 
impressed# with an opinion, that either mercury had some 
specific power over the disease, or that the disease was con- 
nected with derangemenLin the liver. But the empirical use 
of mercury is objectionable, inasmuch as a blind reliance on 
this medicine induces young men to neglect other and \u! lia- 
ble means, till that period of time is elapsed, in which in- 
flammation and ulceration may be obviated. 

Thus we see that any one of the above methods, if se t up 
as a principal, to the exclusion of others, is attended with 
inconvenience, or rather with danger ; because the failures 
will be frequent, and the duration of the disease very gene- 
rally lengthened, especially in tropical climates. A wild and 
unskilful succession of these remedies is fdso to he depre- 
cated; and I do maintain, that it is only by a judicious com- 
bination of them, that the disease is to be effectually resisted 
and overcome. 

I am also of opinion, that neither in this nor in any other 
disease, can a precise rule of treatment be laid down, since 
in one case, one set of symptoms will predominate; and in 
another, another; each, of course, requiring a corresponding 
modification of treatment. The great object then, is to point 
out the proper indications, that enable us how to know and 
appreciate the relative importance of the means of cure. This 
I snail endeavour to do. 

The first, or fundamental indication, is to take off that 
evident determination ‘of blood to the intestinal canal, toge- 
ther with the unnatural state of irritation which exists there. 
And this is principally, if not solely effected by a restoration 
of those functions which observation shews to be deranged in 
dysentery, particularly the functions of the skin and liver. 
But in fulfilling these indications, we are under the necessity 
of keeping a strict watch on the operations of Nature, and 
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the ravages of the disease, lest serious injury be done by 
either in the mean time. Thus the symptomatic fever in dy- 
sentery, and indeed, in all other diseases, is, 1 am fully con- 
vinced, a sanative effort of the constitution to overcome 
some morbid impression ; to restore some impeded function ; 
or to relieve some labouring prgan. But Nature is neither 
Omnipotent nor Omniscient. Her efforts are sometimes too 
weak, and they are sometimes too violent ; in one case requir- 
ing the spur, and in the other, the bridle. In assisting or re- 
straining the operations of Nature, lies die whole skill, and 
the whole success of the physician; and he who studies her 
ways and means most attentively, will be the most fortunate 
practitioner. 

The principle, then, which I would propose to govern us, 
is, the restoration of the equilibrium of the circulation and 
excitability, with the healthy functions of perspiration and 
biliary secretion. To effect these desirable purposes, we 
must combine medicines of different kinds. For instance, 
mercurials to act on the secretions of the liver ; antimony or 
ipecacuan to act on the functions of the skin, and opium to 
allay inordinate irritability in the intestinal canal. This 
I conceive to be the fundamental or radical plan of treat- 
ment; but while this is pursuing, the efforts of Nature must 
often be assisted or restrained. Thus, suppose you are called 
to a case of dysentery,* where, besides the local symptoms 
of purging, griping, and tenesmus, you have very high fe- 
ver ; or considerable discharges of blood from tne bowels, 
or fixed pain in some part of the abdomen, or all three com- 
bined, then you must first guard against the danger of inflam- 
mation and disorganization, by general and local blood-letting, 
proportioned to the urgency of the case ; by fomentations to 
the abdomen externally, and by emollient glysters internally. 

By these means you will lessen the general excitement, 
and the local inflammation, after which you are to proceed 
with the cure in the following manner. In this climate, 
where the disease assumes not that character of violence and 
rapidity which it puts on in the hotter regions of the earth, 
the remedial measures need not be used with the same de- 
gree of urgency as ip the torrid zone. You may, therefore, 
under ordinary circumstances, give a grain of calomel, halt 
a grain of opium, and a couple of grains of the pulvis anti- 
monialis every six hours ; ordering the patient to confine 
himself to a wann room, or, if in the winter time, to bed ; 

* This Section is printed from the text of an intended lecture, which 
will account for certain modes of expression therein. 

t; 
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to keep himself as quiet and tranquil as possible ; and to 
resist the propensity to stool as much as he can. Flannel 
is, of course, to be put on next the skin, and the lightest 
food, as rice, gruel, sago, tapioca, panada, or the like, to 
be prescribed. Most practitioners begin with a purgative of 
neutral salts, as the preliminary step, giving an anodyne af- 
terwards at bed-time; but this alternation of cathartics, I 
can say, from much experience, is a very tedious, painful, 
and unsuccessful plan of practice. I would venture to af- 
firm, that the plan which I am recommending, will, on an 
average, cure your patients in one-third the time which will 
be necessary in the common routine mode just alluded to. 

Every day, after the first , and during the exhibition of 
the abovg-mentioned remedies, I would exhibit a laxa- 
tive ; especially a dose of castor oil, or the neutral salts with 
manna. These will carry off any scybala, or hardened faecal 
accumulations from the, cells or flexures of the colon, if there 
should be any there, though this is not so often the case, as 
authors and teachers will tell you. But the principal use of 
laxatives, in my opinion, is to facilitate the expulsion of the 
morbid secretions from the liver and mucous membrane of 
the intestinal canal ; and not the removal of scybala, for 
scybala very seldom exist. The daily use of the laxative 
should never interrupt the progre^ or the exhibition of the 
principal medicines, since it i4ro be considered as only an 
auxiliary, though by many the purgative plan is held as the 
paramount remedial measure in dysentery ; a plan which I 
cannot sufficiently condemn from ocular proofs of its mis- 
chievous tendency. 

In the course of two, three, or four days, you will, in a 
majority of cases, perceive a mitigation of the symptoms; 
though this mitigation may not be very signal or conspicuous 
till the mouth becomes affected with the mercury. 

Whenever this takes place, you will find, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, and I am speaking far within bounds, a total 
revolution in the phenomena of the disease. The skin will 
feel soft and moist ; the tormina and tenesmus be greatly 
abated, ■ if not removed ; the stools will now appear fe- 
culent, more copious*; impregnated with natural-looking 
bile ; less mixed with mucus or blood ; more easily passed, 
anti having more of the common faecal smell. In short, a 
considerable proportion of your patients will now make little 
or no complaint of any thing but their mouths, the soreness 
of which prevents their taking food, just at the time their 
appetite has returned for it. 

% You will now have very little to do but guard your pa- 
, tient against cold and imprudence in respect to food-. The 
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whole of the dysenteric symptoms will vanish ; your patient 
will have a rapid convalescence, and a certain degree of cor- 
pulence will succeed the disease and the mercurial action on 
the system. If, however, the disease had been of some 
standing prior to your being called in, or if, w'hich is some- 
times the case,, the liver has been much in fault, then it will 
be prudent to keep up a gentle mercurial action in the sys- 
tem for a fortnight after the principal dysenteric symptoms 
have subsided, in order that the biliary secretion may be 
completely restored to a healthy state. 

There is a vulgar antipathy to a mercurial sore mouth, and 
an illiberal clamour has been raised against mercury by a 
certain party in the profession. But I would always disre- 
gard these things ; the credit which you will obtain by firm 
■and successful practice, will, eventually, overcome any tem- 
porary irritation which the exhibition of mercury may produce 
in your patient ; and the dread of this niediesne will assured- 
ly disarm you of a powerful weapon in the cure of diseases ; 
a weapon which others may employ, if you will not; and 
thus deprive you of many a patient, and perhaps of repu- 
tation. 

In laying down the above simple plan of treating dysen- 
tery, I would by no means wish to bind you to its universal 
adoption. Dysentery is a disease which, though more steady 
and uniform in its character than almost any other, is yet 
occasionally so modified by climate, idiosyncrasy, and vari- 
ous circumstances, that you will require all the light which 
experience has thrown on it, and all the remedies which au- 
thors have recommened for it, in bad cases, in unhealthy 
climates, and during particular epidemics. 

There are epidemic dysenteries, as well as epidemic fevers, 
epidemic catarrhs, or epidemic measles ; and each epidemic 
generally requires some modification of’ treatment peculiar to 
itself, which must be discovered by the practitioner himself, 
during the prevalence of the disease. It is from a narrow 
and confined view of the complaint, as seen in a particular 
epidemic, climate, or other locality, that so much discrepancy 
of opinion respecting its treatment has arisen; and that so 
many nostrums have been lauded as the only effectual reme- 
dies in dysentery. 

Yet, if you examine carefully this disease under all cir- 
cumstances, you will find its pathology fundamentally the 
same ; though some of its external features vary, requiring a 
corresponding variety in the means of treatment. Thus in 
one epidemic, or in one individual, the inflammatory symp- 
toms will so far predominate, that bleeding must be carried 
to a great extent; and indeed, in such cases, every other 
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consideration must, for a time, give way, and all your efforts 
must be concentrated on the means of guarding the intestines 
from disorganization by the process of inflammation. It was 
from observing the benefits of depletion iu a dysentery of this 
kind, among the troops in Portugal, that Dr. Somers, an 
army physician, drew the bold and sweeping conclusion, that 
dysentery was to be cured, almost entirely, by bleeding fioni 
the arm ad syncope ; but this is a dangerous rule to be ad- 
hered to, and one which will by no means even generally 
apply. Mr. Bampfield, too, in a late valuable work on Dy- 
sentery, appears to regard the disease as little else than in- 
flammation of the bowels, producing strictures in different 
portions of the canal, and relies principally on venesection 
and purgatives for the cure. To the venesection, in inflam- 
matory forms of dysentery, I have no objection ; and indeed, 
the practice has been recommended and pursued for centuries 
past ; but to the purgative plan, in dysentery, I most deci- 
dedly object, as it is founded on a false hypothesis. A dose 
of castor oil, or neutral salts, as 1 have said before, is quite 
sufficient every day, during the exhibition of the mercurial, 
the opiate, and the diaphoretic. 

Ipecacuanha has been held up by some people as a specific 
in this disease ; but I do not conceive that it has any peculiar 
effect different from that of antimony. It is diaphoretic and 
laxative, the same as the last mentioned remedy ; but it is 
not so apt to ruffle the stomach, and, on that account, it mav 
be preferable in certain constitutions. It is best combined 
with opium and calomel, the same as aptimony, and ought 
never to be trusted to alone. 

There is a measure, which I would recommend to those 
who may practise in warm climates, where the disease is so 
very prevalent; and that is, mercurial friction along the 
spine, with camphor and volatile alkali. I have seen ex- 
cellent effects from the same liniment applied to the abdomen, 
but from some late investigations, I should be inclined, were 
I again to visit a tropical climate, to prefer the spine, as com- 
ing more immediately to the source of the nervous power dis- 
tributed to the intestines. l)r. Sanders, of Edinburgh, has 
clearly proved the intimate connection which subsists between 
the nervous and vascular systems in all inflammatory as well 
as functional derangements of the internal organs. And as 
inflammatory action and functional disturbance are but too 
evident in the intestines, while dysentery exists, there is 
every reason to believe, that cupping along the spine, suc- 
ceeded by mercurial and stimulating frictions, would be of 
essential service. 

I cannot speak much iu favour of glysters in dysentery. 
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None but the most bland and umrritating can be borne, and 
therefore l was much surprised to see, in Mr. ttamptields 
late work on Dysentery, an infusion of tobacco recommend- 
ed. H any are used, I always prefer starch, or mutton 
broth and laudanum. These, if they can be retained, will at 
least not initate, and they mav soothe the. tenesmus. I 
would advise the practitioner also, not. to neglect the da unci 
roller round the abdomen, which gives a very comfortable 
support and warmth to the viscera underneath. 

On the same principle, l would recommend the warm bath, 
or warm fomentations, after the inflammatory symptoms have 
somewhat subsided ; but while there is high febrile excite- 
ment, I would avoid the bath at least., and endeavour to re- 
duce the inflammatory action by the proper antiphlogistic 
means, especially general and local bleeding. 

There is a form of dysentery which is not unfrequently 
met with, in hot climates, among European troops, during 
the first two years of their sojourn there ; and which, in In- 
dia, has obtained the name of Colonitis, from the colon be- 
ing found generally inflamed in the disease. This form of 
flux commences with the usual symptoms of a common diarr- 
hoea, frequent calls to stool, with a great propensity to sit 
and strain over the commode. The evacuations at this period 
are pretty copious and fluid, without any particular fad, or. 
Sometimes, however, they are streaked with blood. In the 
early stage of the complaint, there does not appear to be 
any constitutional pyrexia; but there is always a considerable 
prostration of strength, and depression of spirits, with loss 
of appetite, and some thirst. To these symptoms succeed* 
a fixed pain in the hypogastrium, sometimes shooting to one 
or both of the iliac regions, and, at other times, to be dis- 
tinctly traced along the whole course of the colon, with a 
sense of fulness, tension, and tenderness upon pressure. The 
desire to evacuate now becomes more urgent; the stools less 
copious, and consisting chiefly of blood and mucus, very 
often of a kind of bloody serum, like the washings of beef, 
lotura carnium. A suppression of urine and painful tenesmus 
now generally take place, with total inappetenev for solid 
food, and incessant craving for liquids, especially cold water, 
which the patient prefers to all other drink. The skin is now 
either parching hot, or covered with a profuse perspiration. 
Even now the pulse is infinitely less affected than might be ex- 
pected ; but sometimes it is full and bounding, with a peculiar 
thrilling sensation under the finger ; this is always a very dan- 
gerous symptom. In the. last, or advanced stage of the disease, 
the lassitude and dejection are converted into the utmost de- 
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gree of anxiety and apprehension of death, the patient ap* 
pearing highly reluctant to part with his medical attendant 
though fully sensible of the unavailing efforts of medicine* 
The discharges by stool, which are now frequently involun- 
tary, are accompanied by the most intolerable fetor, and 
mixed occasionally with shreds of membrane, and quantities 
of purulent matter. There is also a protrusion of gut, form- 
ing a complete procidentia ani. When things come to this 
pass, death, of course, soon closes the scene. The duration 
of the complaint varies from a week to three or four weeks. 

On dissection, the colon is found inflamed, with accumu- 
lations of serum and coagulable lymph in the abdomen, and 
adhesions between the convolutions of the intestines. The 
small intestines are generally sound, though sometimes ex- 
hibiting slight inflammatory patches adhering to the omen- 
tum. The colon exhibits traces of the principal ravages of 
disease, from a slight external blush to a deep livid hue, or 
even erosion of the coats, and escape of faeces or air into the 
abdominal cavity. The calibre of this gut is found much di- 
minished by the thickening of its coats ; the liver sometimes 
apparently sound ; at others, pretematu rally small and indu- 
rated, or enlarged and scirrhous ; the bile always unhealthy- 
looking. 

This disease is almost invariably preceded, indeed caused, 
by a previously disordered state of the liver or its functions ; 
and if this preceding disorder were ascertained in time, 
the colonitis might be prevented. When the latter, however^ 
has actually taken place, we must, for a time, forget, as it 
were, the original cause, and by very active measures, en- 
deavour to check the ravages of the local inflammation. It 
is needless to say here, that general and local blood-letting 
must be employed, together with blisters to the abdomen, 
mercurial frictions on the spine, laxatives, and calomel ; in 
short, all those means which are found useful in peritoneal 
and enteritic inflammation. 

Subsect. 3. Diairhaa is a complaint of very frequent 
occurrence in this, and, indeed, in almost every climate. 
It is, in truth, the first grade of dysentery ; for when it runs 
on for any length of time, or becomes aggravated in degree, 
it cannot be distinguished from that disease. The usual line 
of demarcation, however, which is laid down by authors, 
between diarrhoea and dysentery, is the faecal nature of the 
stools in the former, whereas they consist chiefly of mucus 
or blood in the latter. Whenever, therefore, the dejections 
in diarrhoea lose the foetor of natural evacuations, and become 
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mucous or bloody, with griping and tenesmus, you may pro- 
nounce the disease to have assumed the dysenteric form. 
Nor is the exact distinction between the two diseases of the 
least practical importance, because we must prescribe for 
symptoms, and not for names. 

Diarrhoea, then, as it usually presents itself in these cli- 
mates, is a real catarrh of the mucous membrane of the in- 
testines, and produced, very frequently, by the same causes, 
and in the same way, as catarrh of the mucous membrane of 
the lungs. Thus, of two people, exposed to wet or cold, 
when the body has been heated or perspiring, one will have a 
catarrh, and the other a diarrhoea, both from a suppression 
or interruption of the perspiratory process. The d ‘liferent 
effects, produced by the same cause, are entirely owing to 
the local weakness or predisposition to disease, in the lungs 
of the one, and digestive organs of the other. 

The two complaints resemble each other also in their na- 
tural termination. An increased discharge of mucus, from 
both surfaces, carries off the super-irritation, and relieves the 
turgescence of the blood-vessels. The parallel runs pretty 
far, too, info the artificial cure of the two diseases. If the 
two patients above alluded to be put to bed, and take a basin 
of warm water gruel, with a dose of antimonial wine and 
paregoric elixir, [tinct. camp, compos.] so as to bring on a 
perspiration in the night, they, in all probability, will find 
themselves free from their respective complaints in the morn- 
ing. The tide of the circulation is turned, by the means de- 
scribed, from the lungs and the intestines to the skin ; in con- 
sequence of which, the turgescence of the vessels, and the 
irritation of the nerves, disappear. Diarrhoea, however, is a 
much more manageable disease than catarrh. From the na- 
ture and position of the organs affected, we can apply reme- 
dies with much more freedom and power to the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines than to that of the lungs. 

At all seasons of the year we meet with a considerable 
number of sporadic cases of diarrhoea in this country; but 
towards the autumn, when the days are still hot, and the 
nights beginning to get raw and cold,, with copious precipi- 
tations of dew, then we have quite an epidemic prevalence 
of the disease. And I may here state that the generality of 
practitioners, in this country, are extremely unsuccessful in 
the treatment of bowel complaints ; and that from a hypo- 
thetical notion that the cause of them must be traced to some 
irritating matters in the primte vice, and consequently, that a 
constant or daily purgation must be kept up, alternated with 
opiates at night. Now this practice, I am satisfied, from 
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abundant observation, tends rather to keep up the disease, 
and the intestinal irritation, than to remove them. In fact, I 
think the complaint is thus prolonged till the morbid excita- 
bility of the mucous membrane is worn out, and then Na- 
ture cures the disease, in despite of the Doctor. Hut you 
may rest assured, that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, this 
alternation of purgatives and opiates is totally unnecessary ; 
and that, if you will only try the following plan, and open 
your eyes to the conviction of your own experience, you will 
cure your patients in one-fourth, or rather in one-tenth part 
of the time which is required in the ordinary mode of treat- 
ment. 

Suppose, then, a man applies to you with the usual symp- 
toms of diarrhoea. If you find that the complaint has not 
been of long duration, that he has no febrile symptoms about 
him, and that he does not labour under any organic disease, 
you may order him to confine himself to the house for a day 
or two ; to clothe himself well, to eat few vegetables, and to 
lake the following medicine : 

K. Confect. Aromatic®, jj. 

Mistime C ret ace® ^iv. 

Tinct. Opii fl. Sj. 

Card, compos. 3 ij. M. ft. mistura; cujus cap. 

Coclilearia duo magna post singulam sedem liquidam. 

After two or three doses of this medicine, the diarrhoea 
will stop; and. if no purgative medicine be given, it is a 
great chance if' the complaint again returns. In this way I 
have cured hundreds of bowel complaints, and that in a few 
hours, while the very same description of diarrhoeas w r ere 
kept protracted under cure for two or three weeks, by the 
routine practice of opiates and purgatives, combined or 
alternated. 

When, however, you have reason to believe that the se- 
cretions, especially the biliary, are considerably disordered, 
which may be known by the faitor and colour of the stools * 
or when the patient complains of an uncomfortable sense of 
fulness in the bowels, then you may give five grains of the 
blue pill, or a grain or two of calomel, at night, w ith a dose 
of castor oil, or neutral salts, the next morning ; after which, 
you are to have recourse to the cretaceous opiate mixture, as 
before. It will very seldom be necessary to often repeat the 
blue pill and purgative, unless there be a considerable epi- 
demic tendency of seasoh, to aggravate the nature of the 
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bowel complaint. But whenever the symptoms assume the 
dysenteric character, you must immediately adopt the means 
which I have already pointed out, in the Section on Dy- 
sentery. 

1 would here impress on your memory, the necessity of 
accurately examining the constitution, the organs, and the 
functions of every patient who applies to you with a bowel 
complaint ; for very frequently this last is only symptomatic 
of some organic or functional derangement in the abdomen 
or thorax ; in which case, it would be highly injudicious to 
arrest or confine your attention to the diarrhoea. You must 
investigate the original or primary link of the morbid chain, 
and remove it, when the secondary effects will, of course, 
cease. In four cases out of five, you will find the structure 
or function of the liver in fault, wherever the bowel com- 
plaint is of long standing, or resists the usual modes of treat- 
ment, as will be shewn when* we come to the Section on 
Hepatic Derangements. It is needless to say, that nothing 
but a mild mercurial course will effectually remove diarr- 
hoea in these cases, during which the greatest attention must 
be paid to the diet and drink of the patient. 

Sun sect. 4. Cholera Morbus . The idea is fast gaining 
ground, that most diseases may be referred to two primary 
classes ; those of function and those of structure. The more 
attentively you observe the phenomena of diseases, the more 
you will be cominced that every case of diseased structure 
m the human body, is preceded by a derangement in the 
function of the organ or part. And this is well worthy of 
being borne in mind; since it is proved, that functional will 
end in structural disease, if long continued; and over or- 
ganic, or structural disease, we have very little power oi 
control. 

We shall here proceed to the consideration of a functional 
derangement, which is of very common occurrence in this 
country, particularly in the autumnal months, the pathology 
of which, in my opinion, and in, the opinion of a few others, 
has, till lately, been completely misunderstood — It is Cholera 
Morbus. From the days of Hippoci^tes, down to those of 
Saunders, cholera has been considered as dependent on a re- 
dundant secretion of bile. To this conclusion they have evi- 
dently been led, by keeping an eye rather on effects than on 
causes. They have totally passed over the several links in 
the morbid chain preceding the discharge of bile, and thereby 
confounded a salutary effect with a proximate cause. Now, 

I conceive, that a close examination of the phenomena or 

n 
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symptomatology of the disease, will not bear out this gene- 
rally received doctrine. 

Sydenham, that accurate observer of Nature, has drawn a 
faithful portrait of cholera morbus, which may serve as a 
standard description. It is adopted in Rees’s Cyclopaedia. 

The, attack of this complaint, say they, is generally sudden. 
The bowels are seized with griping pains, and the stools, 
which are, at first, l kin and watry, as in common diarrhoea, 
are passed frequently. The stomach is seized with sickness ; 
discharges its contents, and rejects what is swallowed. In 
tlie course of a few hours , the matter vomited, as well as 
that which is discharged by stool, appears to be pure bile , 
and passes off, both ways, in considerable quantities. The 
griping pains of the intestines now become more severe, in 
consequence of the extraordinary irritation of the passing 
bile, which excites them to^ partial and irregular spasmodic 
contract ions. These spasms are often communicated to the 
abdominal muscles, and to the muscles of the lower extre- 
mities. The stomach is also affected with considerable pain, 
ami a sense of great heat, in consequence of the same irrita- 
tion. There is usually great thirst, and sometimes a severe 
head-ache, from the sympathy of the head with the stomach. 
The pulse becomes small and frequent, and the heat of the 
skin is increased. A great degree of languor, debility, and 
faintness, amounting sometimes to syncope, speedily comes 
on ; sometimes attended with colliquative sweats, coldness 
ol‘ the extremities, and other symptoms, which often destroy 
the patient in twenty-four hours. 

Now, when we reflect on this description of cholera mor- 
bus, which is a very correct one, w r e cannot but wonder why 
an increased secretion of bile should have been so universally 
set down as the cause of the disease, when it is allowed that 
we see nothing of it, till after the complaint has made some 
progress. Where is this redundancy of bile, all this time? 
It is not in the stomach, for it discharges its contents, and 
rejects what is swallowed, long before. It is not in the in- 
testines; for, as Sydenham, well observed, the stools are, 
at lirst, thin and watry. At length, however, pure bile ap- 
pears, and it is accused of being the cause of all the mischief. 

It is agreed upon by all, that cholera morbus is most fre- 
quent, in this country, during the months of August and 
■September, a season of the year when the evenings begin to 
get cool, although the days are still hot. It is also worthy 
of notice, and it did not escape the observation of Syden- 
ham, that both iu hot climates, and in the hot seasons of 
mild climates, occasional falls of rain have been particularly 
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followed by an epidemic cholera. This circumstance Is surely 
very little explanatory of super-abundance of bile ; but it 
tends to elucidate and confirm the pathology of the disease, 
which we shall presently have occasion to enter upn.i. It 
tends to the same point too, that heat has been allowed by 
many to be the predisposing cause of the disease, while cei- 
tain invest'd, and sudden changes of temperature , are proved to 
have excited the predisposition into action. Indeed, the late 
Dr. Saunders, who supports the doctrine of increased secre- 
tion of bile being the original cause of cholera, expressly 
acknowledges, that the disease is often brought, on by drink- 
ing cold liquors, or by any thing else that suddenly chills 
the body, especially when overheated by exercise or labour. 
Finally I may add, that in the? Fast Indies, whero this dis- 
ease prevails in such an aggravated form, as to have acquired 
the appellation of marl de chint, <ov the death of a dog, the 
most accurate dissections, performed where the patient had 
been cut off in ail early stage of the disease, could not de- 
tect any accumulation of bile in the bowels; on the con- 
trary, no bile at all was to be seen. I may also add, that 
Dr. Armstrong and Or. Ayre have come to tin*, same con- 
clusions which l have come to ; namely, that the excessive 
secretion of bile in cholera morbus, only takes place in the 
second stage of the disease, or period of reaction, and that 
its appearance then, is a sanative etfort of the constitution. 
Dr. Watt, of Glasgow, too, has come to nearly the same 
pathological opinion.* 

I may state then, that in every case of cholera morbus 
which I have seen, there could always be traced a first stage 
of what may be termed a collapse of' the system, evinced by 
some creeping sensations of cold, or chilliness, attended by 
yawning, oppression about the pracordia, and cold feet. 
During this state, the pulse is smaller than usual, and some- 
what quicker, the skin cool and not in a perspirable state; 
all shewing that a breach had been made in the balance of 
the circulation and excitement ; and that the venous system 
of the abdominal viscera, in particular, was oppressed with 
blood. 

It is now that reaction comes on, in the shape of violent 
vomiting and purging; and this reaction is clearly a sanative 
effort of the constitution, to restore the lost balance of the 
circulation, and bring the equilibrium between the surface 


* In the late epidemic rholera which ravaged India, the foregoing dosr 
trine was completely confirmed, as it now well known. 
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and the interior into a proper state. It is very true, indeed, 
that in this reaction, Nature often oversteps the due boun- 
dary, and even death is induced in the violent struggle; but 
this is the case in more diseases than cholera morbus. 

I am also convinced, that in those cases where the com- 
plaint is apparently excited by acrid ingesta, as fruit, &c. 
the previous state of congestion in the portal circle existed ; 
and the ingesta only accelerated the attack. The great flow 
of bile which bursts forth after reaction has well commenced, 
may be easily accounted for by the previous accumulation of 
blood in the vessels of the vena portae ; and this increased 
secretion of bile is, in fact, a powerful mean of reducing the 
said accumulation, and of restoring the broken balance of 
the circulation. This doctrine bears fundamentally on the 
treatment, and tends to check a most pernicious and absurd 
practice, that of exhibiting emetics, chamomile tea, or even 
warm water, in the stage of reaction or vomiting, when, in 
fact, there is every necessity for restraining, both the inor- 
dinate secretion of bile, and the violent orgasm of vomiting. 
The spasms which generally take place in all severe cases of 
cholera morbus, can only be accounted for by the pressure 
which some parts of the nervous system experience from the 
unequal distribution of the blood; for it has now been proved, 
almost to a demonstration, that the origins of those nerves 
leading to spasmed muscles, have invariably the vessels of 
their neurilema in a turgid or congested state. In hot cli- 
mates, these spasms of the voluntary muscles are universal, 
shewing the congestion along the whole spinal marrow; in 
this country, the spasms are generally confined to the gas- 
trocuemii and solei muscles, and therefore the spinal conges- 
tion is most probably confined to the lumbar and sacral 
regions. 

Treatment . Most authors, on the authority of Sydenham 
and Cullen, recommend the exhibition of warm water or cha- 
momile tea, at the beginning, till the offending bile is all 
cleared away, and then opiates to allay the spasm and com- 
motion in the system. Now I know*, by experience, that the 
first part of this treatment is not only erroneous, but injuri- 
ous; for the ingurgitation of warm fluids promotes the inor- 
dinate secretion of bile, instead of checking it. 

If the patient be seen, [which, however, is rarely the case] 
during the first stage of the disease, that is in the collapse, 
and before vomiting takes place, the feet should be immersed 
in warm water, and a cordial draught exhibited, composed 
of confectio aromat* tether, laudanum, and cinnamon water.. 
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Kay a scruple of confect, aromut. forty minims of aether, ami 
thirty of tinct. opii. lie should tlien be ordered to bed, and 
kept remarkably quiet. In nine cases out of ten, this would 
equalize the circulation and excitability of the system, restore 
the functions of perspiration and biliary secretion, which, at 
this time, are invariably checked, and prevent that violent 
orgasm which generally results when nature is left to her own 
resources. But, unfortunately, it rarely happens, that we 
know any tiling of the case, till the second stage arrives, 
when the vomiting, purging, and spasms, call imperiously 
for the Doctor. 

On arriving, at this period, no time should be lost in ex- 
hibiting a couple of grains of solid opium, combined with 
five grains of calomel ; and half a grain of opium, with one 
grain of calomel, should be given every hour afterwards, till 
the vomiting and purging liavg ceased, which will generally 
be the case in an hour or two, very often in half an hour 
after the first dose. 

If the patient have been much exhausted before medical 
advice is obtained, or before medicine lias taken effect, then 
cordials must be exhibited, as was directed in the first stage, 
before the vomiting and purging commenced, if the spasms 
and cramps continue violent, the warm bath will be neces- 
sary, to restore the lost balance of the circulation and nerv- 
ous energy.* 

It is proper for me here to mention, that Dr. Ayre, of 
Hull, who has adopted the pathology of the complaint which 
1 long ago described in my work on Tropical Climates, states, 
from great experience in cholera morbus, that he has found 
half or a third of a grain of calomel alone, exhibited every 
half hour, in either stage of the disease, prove almost a spe- 
cific in arresting its progress, lie contends, that calomel has 
the power, or property, of restraining inordinate secretion of 
bile, and of augmenting it when deficient ; and consequently, 
that the medicine is equally beneficial when administered 
during the first stage of suppressed action in the liver, or in 
the second stage, when there is an orgasm in the system of 
the vena porUr ; and when the redundancy and vitiation of 
tlie bile are irritating the. whole line of the primse via*. Dr. 
Ayre\s plan is worthy of attention ; but I confess that I am 
unwilling to relinquish the one before described, from ike 
almost uniform success which 1 have experienced from its 


* Injections, with gj. of tinct, opii, are often useful in violent 
cases of Cholera Morbus, 
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employment. Dr. Ayre recommends cordials, &c. in the 
stage of exhaustion succeeding the violent commotion in the 
system. 

I shall now conclude with a few observations on the pa- 
thology of this disease; which, though different from all 
preceding writers, is now beginning to be adopted by some 
of the ablest men in the profession. 

The autumnal season of the year, in which cholera most 
commonly appears, is not merely remarkable for a high 
range of atmospherical heat, but for sudden transitions from 
heat to cold, especially in the evenings. If, therefore, we 
consider that the functions of the skin and liver are inordi- 
nately increased during the heat, and, of course, rendered 
more liable to a check on the application of cold, we shall 
easily conceive how a sudden atmospherical vicissitude, at 
this period, by inducing a torpor of the perspiratory vessels 
on the surface, and of the secretory vessels ot the liver sym- 
pathetically, will unhinge the balance of the circulation and 
excitability; and that, while a great plethora is induced 
throughout the portal and mesenteric circles, the torpor in 
the liver and surface is succeeded by an increased irritability 
of the stomach and intestines ; and that this increase of ex- 
citability in one organ, or set of organs, while the excita- 
bility of others is decreased, is the mean by which Nature 
effects the restoration of the balance. In short, the very 
action of vomiting determines the blood to the surface, and 
restores the suspended functions of perspiration and biliary 
secretion. It is at this time that a deluge of bile naturally 
bursts forth, as the consequence of the previous suspension of 
secretion in the liver, and turgescence of the mesenteric ves- 
sels ; and thus we see that the very last link in the chain of 
effects, and that too a salutary one, has, for ages, been set 
down as the cause of cholera — namely, “ an increased secre- 
tion of bile.” 
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HEPATIC DISEASES ; 


OR, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE BILIARY SYSTEM. 


The Liver is the largest gland, or organ of any kind, in 
the human fabric, being infinitely more voluminous, and 
more weighty, than the lungs, when in a slate of collapse. 
Now, as the organ exists in almost every class of animals, 
even where other important viscera are very imperfectly de- 
veloped, we may fairly conclude, that it answers some great 
purpose in the animal economy. The immense size — the num- 
ber and magnitude of the parts which compose its compli- 
cated vascular machinery — its early and relative develope- 
ment in the stage of fcetal existence— all tend to impress us 
with a conviction that the liver performs other functions and 
offices in the body, than the mere secretion, daily, of a few 
ounces of bile. 

The liver serves as the point of termination for the abdo- 
minal system of black blood, in the same way as the lungs 
do for the general system of the same description— a peculiari- 
ty which does not appertain to any other organ in the body. 
The size of the gland too, is quite disproportionate to its se- 
cretion. Compare its excretory tubes and reservoir with the 
analogous parts in the kidney, the salivary glands, or the 
pancreas, and you will find them far inferior to the first, and 
hardly superior in size to the others. Yet the mass of pa- 
renchymatous structure in the liver, at least equals all the 
other glands in the body put together. The quantum of bile 
secreted in the twenty-four hours, under ordinary circmn 
stances, does not probably exceed six or eight ounces, which 
is not more than a fourth part of the 'urine secreted by the 
kidney, in the same space of time. 

In health, it is well known that this organ is greatly under 
the influence of the passions. A fit of anger will frequently 
jaundice completely the skin; while grief, and the other de- 
pressing passions, will change, deteriorate, or entirely check 
the biliary secretion. On the other hand, it is a matter of 
common observation, that this organ lias a powerful influence 
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on the temperament, on the functions, on the passions them-* 
selves, and consequently, on the very character of the indi- 
vidual. This was remarked by the ancients, and its truth is 
continued by the moderns. Nothing like this can be said of 
any of the other glands. 

The liver is discerned in the embryo before any of the 
other viscera. Walter says, that it may be seen at the ex- 
piration of twenty-two days after conception, when it is not 
much less than half the weight of the whole body. After 
the fourth month of utero-gestation, however, this organ 
does not proceed so rapidly in its growth, although it main-* 
tains a remarkable predominance over the other viscera till 
the time of birth ; in short, it may be observed generally, 
that the liver is larger in proportion as the animal is nearer 
the epoch* of its first formation. As, during utero-gestation, 
the whole of the blood, returning from the mother by the 
umbilical vein, circulates through the liver, so this organ, at 
the time, not only fills both hypochondria and the epigastric 
region, but descends below the ribs, as far as the umbilicus, 
and fills half the abdomen. Now, although we cannot demon- 
strate any peculiar office which the liver perforins in the stage 
of foetal existence, yet the above considerations render it at 
least probable, that since its subsequent function of biliary 
secretion can scarcely be said to commence anterior to birth, 
it may operate some change on the blood, in conjunction 
with the placenta, vicarious of the lungs, which, in the period 
above mentioned, lie collapsed and functionless. 

The sudden revolution that occurs in the circulating sys- 
tem, at birth, produces a remarkable change in the liver. 
The size is diminished, its structure becomes more dense, and 
its colour more pale. 

Much dispute has arisen, whether the bile be exclusively 
secreted from the blood brought to the liver by the vena 
portie; but as the blood from that set of vessels, and also 
the blood of the hepatic artery, mingle together in tiie glan- 
dular or secretory structure of the organ, it is evident that 
the. question can never be satisfactorily decided. Arguing 
from analogy, we should be inclined to think that the portal 
current, or venous blood, was destined for the secretion of 
bile, while the hepatic artery was merely the nutrient vessel 
of the liver. 

In respect to the bile itself, we can discover, in health, 
two kinds, distinguished by the names of hepatic and cystic- 
The former, which is contained in the pori biliarii, and he- 
patic duct, approaches in fluidity to water, is of a bright, 
orange colour, and not bitter. So far is it, indeed, from 
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containing any qualities offensive to the taste, that the livers 
of animals, which must always contain much bile, are com- 
monly employed for food. The bile of the gall-bladder, 
however, is a thick, ropy fluid — of a deep orange, brown, 
or even greenish tint, and Aiost intensely bitter. Both kinds 
are originally the same, when secreted; but the hepatic bile 
having passed into the gall-bladder, by yvay of the cystic 
duct, acquires the above-mentioned distinctions, during its 
stay in that receptacle. The internal tissue of the gall-blad- 
der is a secreting surface, and must, of course, pour forth 
the principle which gives to the newly received hepatic bile 
its bitter taste and deeper colour. The absorbents, too, of 
the gall-bladder, may take up the thinner parts of the bile, 
and thereby reduce it to a more concentrated state. 

The secretion of bile is constantly going on in*the liver, 
but much more actively at certain periods than at others. 
The bile furnished, when the function of the duodenum and 
upper intestines is not in action, .is divided between the duo- 
denum, which is always tinged by it, and the gall-badder, 
which is its reservoir. In this period the cystic bile acquires 
its acrid character, deep tint, and properties necessary for the 
purposes of that digestion which is la ensue. But when the 
stomach has finished its peculiar function, and the chyme 
begins to enter the duodenum, not only is the secretion of 
bile increased in the liver, but it flows both from the gall- 
bladder and hepatic ducts with augmented velocity into the 
duodenum. When this second digestion is concluded, the 
biliary secretion again diminishes, and again accumulates in 
the gall-bladder. 

Bichat was of opinion, that the stomach always contained 
a certain quantity of bile, which entered by the pyloris, and ' 
Morgagni was of the same way of thinking; hut it is veiy 
doubtful whether, in the ordinary state of health, any of this 
fluid enters the stomach. 'When the chyme has entered the 
duodenum, it consists of a half liquid pultaceous inass, with 
a considerable admixture of matter foreign to the purpose of 
nutrition, the. gross residue of its decomposition in the sto- 
mach. We may, indeed, conclude, that the chief end of di- 
gestion consists in the separation thus effected. Hence this 
intestine has been justly styled a second stomach, since it is 
here that the chyme comes in contact with the biliary and 
pancreatic fluids. These fluids, when poured on the chym- 
ous mass, penetrate, dilute, and animaiize it. They, in all 
probability, are the principal agents in separating the chyle 
from the excrementitious matter — that is, . in precipitating 
from it, whatever is not nutritious. In this process, the bile 

1 
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companied, as Dr. Fordyce long ago remarked, with “ par- 
tial secretion and irradiations of heat arising from the pne- 
cordia.” 

It is extremely curious to observe, that in those diarrhoeas 
which attack the crew of a ship sailing towards the equator, 
the motions will be of a bright yellow colour, and highly bi- 
lious ; while, on the contrary, if the ship be entering a 
northern from a southern climate, the stools, in diarrhoea, 
will consist principally of mucus, and be quite pale or white. 
In the former case, the diarrhoea results from an increased 
secretion of bile, corresponding with the increased biliary se- 
cretion. In the latter case, it is owing to a confinement of 
the vessels of the skin, from the impression of cold, while an 
increased or vicarious afflux of fluids takes place to the in- 
testinal canal, at the same time that the biliary secretion is 
rather diminished than increased. In* our own climate, the 
gentle diapnoe, or insensible perspiration of mild weather, 
coincides with the regular biliary secretion ; while it is m Au- 
gust and September, when the perspiration is most in excess, 
that we see bilious complaints, and greatly increased secre- 
tion of bile. 

Bichat ascertained by direct experiments, that, during the 
time of digestion in the stomach , the pyloris is closed, and 
the biliary secretion diminished ; we all know that a corres- 
ponding heat, dryness, and constriction of the surface, are 
observable at this period. On the other hand, he found that 
whenever the chyme began to pass into the duodenum, the 
biliary secretion was nip i illy augmented. We know that, 
at this very time, the surface relaxes and the perspiration is 
increased. Every one knows the effects of emetics and nau- 
seating medicines on the skin and perspiration ; similar effects 
are produced on the biliary secretion. “ In all fca$es (says 
Dr. Saunders) where bile is secreted in too large a quantity, 
the use of emetics is improper ; indeed, the actions of nau- 
sea and vomiting increase its secretion.” p. 176. In all these 
cases, the parallel between perspiration and biliary secretion 
holds good, and the sympathy is equally visible where the 
secretion is deficient,, * • 

If we examine those emaciated invalids returning from the 
East and W£st Indies, with torpid and indurated livers, sal- 
low complexions? constipated bowels, and paucity of biliary 
secretion, we invariably find the skin dry, constricted, ancl 
harsh, or unnatural to the feel, without any thing like the 
softness and moisture of health, thus evincing the corres- 
pondence between the state of the perspiratory and biliary 
functions. 
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In diabetes, where the functions of the skin are notoriously 
defective, there is, the most indubitable evidence of diminished 
and deranged action of the liver. Dr. Watt, of Glasgow, an 
accurate observer of Nature, has particularly noticed this cir- 
cumstance, and has sometimes found the biliary secretion so 
defective in diabetic patients, that the aivine excretions were 
quite white. 

In Chlorosis, Dr. Hamilton observes, that the perspira- 
tion appears. to # be suppressed ; and Dr. Saunders remarks, 
that, in the same complaint, the bile is insipid, is secreted 
in less quantity, and is of a paler colour than in health, 
livery one knows the rigidity of the skin and defective state 
of the perspiratory function in maniacs. Dr. Saunders dis- 
tinctly avers that, in these subjects, “ there is generally a 
defect in the secretion of bile.” 

The effect of sea-sickness is wy .remarkable in augment- 
ing perspiration on the surface of the body, and increasing 
biliary secretion, in a similar ratio. The torpid* state of the 
skin in melancholia, hypochondriasis, and most of what are 
termed nervous disorders, exactly coincides with that of the 
liver and bowels in the same. Hypochondriacal complaints 
and dyspepsia, too, are almost invariably relieved by those 
means which determine to, and keep up a regularity of func- 
tion in the skin ; particularly a sea voyage, and a gentle degree 
of sea-sickness. The sedentary habits of certain classes of 
society powerfully conduce to diminished action of the liver; 
and in tfiese, it is well-known, that the functions of the skin 
are imperfectly performed. Exercise powerfully promotes the 
secretion of bile, as well as of perspiration. There is a cu- 
rious instance of this related in the second Volume of the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, where an obstinate 
dyspepsia, with deficiency of bile, could no fc be removed till 
a strong degree of broad-sword exercise brought on a copi- 
ous flow of perspiration. In deranged function, and even 
structure of the liver, with paucity and deterioration of the 
biliary secretion, the tepid bath and small doses of mercury 
are the best remedies ; and these probably act on the func- 
tions of the skin in the first instance, ana, through sympa- 
thy, on the liver afterwards. • 

The operation of the passions bn the corporeal fabric, cor- 
roborates this doctrine. Fear, grief, and the other depress- 
ing passions, when in moderation, lessen the secretion of 
bile ; render the skin pale or sallow, and check the perspira- 
tion. On the other hand, anger and rage, it is well known, 
increase the biliary secretion; and their corresponding effects, 
on the surface of the body, are visible to every eye. Joy, 
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hope, and what may be termed the elating passions, when 
moderate, determine to the surface, atid keep up a salutary 
flow of bile and insensible perspiration, so congenial to the 
functions of the body. 

I shall not here adduce any more examples illustrative of 
the sympathy between the skin and the liver ; a sympathy 
which, while it fully accounts for the increase of action in 
the hepatic system, from the influence of a hot climate on 
the surface, will be found to elucidate many of the pheno- 
mena attending the great class of diseases, # on which we are 
now entering ; and, perhaps, remove the stigma of empiri- 
cism, so commonly attached to their treatment. 

Before entering on the wide field of functional diseases of 
the biliary system, it will be proper to first consider those in 
which the structure is aflected ; beginning with the more 
simple and obvious, and proceeding gradually to the more 
complicated and occult forms. 


ACUTE HEPATITIS. 

The liver, like the lungs, or any other internal organ, is 
liable to active or acute inflammation, though in this coun- 
try, such form of the disease, compared with the chronic 
species, is comparatively rare. Like other inflammations, it 
is generally ushered in with some degree of shivering, evinc- 
ing a cold stage of venous congestion, attended by a pale- 
ness of the countenance, shrinking of external parts, and 
small, quick, concentrated pulse. 

In proportion to the intensity of this cold or chilly stage 
will be the subsequent re-action. Increased heat, and the 
other symptoms of pyrexia ensue, with pain in the region of 
the liver. From the great size of the organ, however, and 
its contiguity of surface with so many other important parts, 
the’seat and kind of pain vary so considerably, as often to 
occasion some doubts as to the real \iscus aflected. Some- 
times the least degree of pressure under the margins of the 
ribs will cause exquisite pain, while, at others, (as was once 
my own case) Ov seat. of the pain, and also of the enlarge- 
ment, will bt in the centre, or even to the left of the 
epigastrium. When that part of the liver is inflamed, which 
lies in contact with the diaphragm, the concomitant cough, 
and pain on inspiration, may lead to a suspicion that the 
"pleuia or lungs, may be the seat of the disease. The pain 
in the right shoulder, and the difficulty of lying on the op- 
posite side, are extremely fallacious diagnostic symptoms ; 
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inasmuch as, in some very violent hepatic inflammations, 
there is no pain in the shoulder, and the easiest posture is on 
the back, as was also my own case, when suffering under a 
severe attack. 

A pretty general attendant on Hepatitis, both acute and 
chronic, is a heat or scalding in making water, which appears 
to fie occasioned by the* passage of bile along the urinary or- 
gans, and has not, I believe, been noticed by authors. Al- 
though a yellow suffusion on the skin or eyes, indicates ob- 
struction m the liver, its absence is no proof that inflamma- 
tion of that organ does not exist. In fact, where the invest- 
ing membranes of the liver are the principal seat of the in- 
flammation, it cannot be expected that the secretory office 
will be nearly so much disturbed, as when the parenchymat- 
ous structure is affected. 

At the very commencement of the disease, the diagnosis 
of hepatitis from inflammation of any contiguous part, is not 
of very material consequence, since ^;he speedy reduction of 
vascular excitement, by copious venesection, is the main 
spring to be acted on, in either case. Hut in the choice of 
purgatives, some discrimination is necessary; for, however 
the modem, scholastic physiologist, or routine physician, 
may laugh at the idea of cholagogues, hydragogues, &c. 
those who personally examine the effects of purgative medi- 
cines on the fecal discharges, will entertain no doubt of the 
power which particular medicines possess of causing the eva- 
cuation of particular fluids, apparently from their disposi- 
tion to act on certain sets of secreting or excreting vessels. 
On this account, it is very desirable to ascertain inflamma- 
tion of the iiver, especially of its glandular structure, and 
distinguish it from that of surrounding organs. I have gene- 
tally observed that a gradual inspiration will not augment 
the pain of hepatic, as it does of pulmonic inflammation; 
while, in hepatitis, the tenderness on pressure, under the 
margin of the floating ribs, will be much more sensibly felt; 
and it may also be remarked that, whereas the cough is at 
least coeval with the pain in pneumonia, it generally succeeds 
it in hepatitis. From inflammation of the stomach, this dis- 
ease may, in most instances, fe distinguished by the absence 
of that gastric irritability and^ sensibility which render gastri- 
tis so dangerous and distressing a complaint, lire febrile 
symptoms, too, in hepatitis, having nothing of that low or 
typhoid type, attending gastric inflammation. 

From spasm of the biliary ducts, occasioned by impacted 
calculi, hepatic inflammation may be readily distinguished 
by the strong febrile excitement, and many other circuiw- 
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stances, especially at the beginning ; but, as I have often 
observed, spasm will often terminate in, or rather occasion 
inflammation, when the treatment must be the same as in 
original hepatitis. 

The state of the bowels enables us to judge of the presence 
of hepatitis; for, in almost all inflammatory states of the 
liver, and particularly of its glandular structure, the hotels 
are either constipated, or in a state of dysenteric, irritation ; 
while the appearance of the faeces and urine will always indi- 
cate a greater derangement of the biliary secretion, than in- 
flammation of any contiguous viscus. The lateritious de- 
posit in the urine, though common to many internal inflam- 
mations, is particularly conspicuous in that of the liver. 
Another circumstance unnoticed by authors, is the state of 
the mi act in hepatic inflammation, both acute and chronic, 
which is much more perturbed than in any other species of 
inflammation, excepting the 'brain itself. This probably results 
partly from the sympathy which we observe between the head 
and liver, but principally from the suspension or derange- 
ment of the biliary secretion, which will hereafter })e shewn 
to exert a peculiar influence on the mental functions. 

In this country, as I have said before, acute inflammation 
of the glandular structure of the liver is comparatively rare, 
though, in inflammation of its coverings, the parenchymat- 
ous portion of the organ must always suffer, more or less. 
The peculiarity of the circulation in the hepatic system, in- 
deed, causes the inflammatory and other diseases of the bili- 
ary organ to assume a character and require a treatment, in 
some measure specific; for, however rapidly the tone of the 
whole system be lowered by large and repeated bleedings, 
both general and local, yet, till the healthy and regular se- 
cretion of bile be restored, there is no safety for the patient 
from present danger, or future sufferings. In all very high de- 
grees of excitement in the system at large, or of inflammation 
in the liver itself, the biliary secretion is suspended, or very 
much impeded ; and even when the function is restored, the 
fluid secreted is tar from healthy at the beginning. 

On this account, and to prevent chronic indurations, or the 
chance of v present f^uppuration, I always make a point of 
endeavouring, by every possible means, to reinstate the bili- 
ary secretion as soon as possible. This is partly effected by 
powerful general and local bleeding, and by such medicines 
as at once act on the biliary organs, and on the whole line 
of the intestines. . 

The practitioner, then, who, in conformity with the rules 
laid down by authors, prescribes saline cathartics, in hepatic* 
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’inflammation, with the view of their producing many liquid 
discharges by stool, without irritating, will err most egregi- 
ou slv. The liver, in these cases, is like the female breast 
gorged with blood and with stagnant milk. We may leech 
as much as we please, but unless we have the lactiferous 
ducts evacuated of their contents, suppuration will be the 
result. It is just, the same iu hepatitis : unless we empty 
the biliary ducts of their viscid and depraved secretions, 
which art 1 locked up by the general inflammatory state of the 
organ, we run the risk of abscess or chronic disorganization 
of the visens. Now saline cathartics have very little eflect 
on the mouths of the excretory ducts leading from tin* liver; 
they act chielly on the glands of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and intestines. On tin; other hand, that mercu- 
rial preparations, especially the submmiafe and the pil. hy- 
drargvri, have a powerful effect in jxeiting th*' secretory ves- 
sels of the liver, as well as the excretory, is as well ascer- 
tained as that they increase the flow of saliva from tile glands 
of the month; and ibis peculiar power is totally independent 
of their cathartic qualities. Indeed, the action of mercurials 
on the biliary gland is a good deal weakened or diverted, 
when they produce a sudden and full cathartic efb.ct them- 
selves, or are conjoined with other purgatives that hurry' them 
quickly through the bowels. In order, therefore, to suc- 
cessfully combat this disease, we are first to chock the gene- 
ral excitement of the system, and the local inflammation of 
the organ, as much as possible, by copious venesection at the 
ami, and cupping or leeching the region of the liver. The 
general and lecil depletion should be carried to the extent of 
relieving the pain, or at least of enabling the patient to bear 
pressure over the liver with less inconvenience. Cupping is 
better than leeching, as we can command a more copious 
abstraction, and that in a .shorter period, by the one than by 
the other. Blisters are to succeed the local bleeding; while 
five grains of calomel, and the same quantity of extract, 
coloeyntliidis coinpositi, should be administered, followed by 
senna and salts, so as completely to clear the intestinal canal. 

When this is effected, and the vascular excitement reduced 
to a certain level, then a restoration x>f the natural and 
healthy secietion of the organ will be the surest safeguard 
against future lesion either of function or structure in this im- 
portant viscus. Here it is, that the practitioners of these; 
countries err most egivgiously. It is very true, that if we 
attend merely to present relief, without bluing in mind the 
ultimate health of our patient, we may subdue acute hepati- 
tis in this climate, in the same way as we subdue pneumonia; 

K 
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but to restore the biliary organ to its integrity of function, a • 
certain period of the inflammatory attack is to be chosen, 
when the judicious administration of mercurials, conjoined 
with antimonials, or even opium, will have a most important 
and salutary effect. 

As the stomach, and sometimes the bowels, are in a state 
of morbid irritability, calomel or hydro-calomel, taken in two, 
three, or four grain doses, combined with a quarter of a^grain 
of extract of opium, or half a grain of extract of the white 
/poppy every three or four hours, according to the urgency of 
the symptoms, will be a judicious plan. If, by these means, 
a mild diaphoresis is brought out on the surface, and bile is 
brought down in the stools, every thing is in a favourable 
progress. But where the surface remains constricted, if the 
stomach will bear an antimonial, then a grain of pul vis anti- 
monialis should be added to each dose of the calomel. When 
a brassy taste is perceivecf in the mouth, a mercurial fcetor on 
the breath, or a spongy redness of the gums, then the medi- 
cine should ' be discontinued, or given in small quantities 
every night, or every second night, to prevent ptyalism, 
which, in this climate at least, is unnecessary. 

That a hurried secretion of ill-conditioned bile occasionally 
takes place in acute hepatitis, 1 have often had occasion to 
observe ; but in by far the greater number of acute inflam- 
matory attacks, the secretion is suspended or greatly dimi- 
nished, the thinner parts of the fluid being probably taken 
up by the absorbents, during this condition of the organ, 
while the more viscid portions remain gorged in the pori 
biliarii, and excretory ducts. Hence the object of purging is 
two-fold ; first, to reduce the plethora of the portal circula- 
tion; and, secondly, to free the tubes of the liver, and re- 
store its secretory function. 

From these considerations, the propriety of keeping up a 
due Action in the liver and digestive organs, for some time 4 
after any degree of active inflammation, will be sufficiently 
obvious; and for this purpose, small doses of calomel, anti- 
mony, and some cathartic substance ; for instance, the ex- 
tractum colocynthidis composition, will be exceedingly use- 
ful. Their operation should be limited to one or two copi- 
ous motions daily, which, when effective, will be succeeded 
by peculiarly agreeable sensations and freedom of spirits, a 
sure criterion of their salutary influence on the hepatic sys- 
tem iu particular. To these admonitions may be added, the 
strict' necessity of avoiding the remote and exciting causes of 
the disease, which are now to be noticed. 

Many of the predisposing and exciting causes of acute he- 
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patitis are the same as those which lead to pneumonia, and 
othfcr visceral inflammations ; for instance, a plethoric habit, 
and the application of cold to the surface of the body, when 
heated or fatigued. But there are some which are more pe- 
culiarly connected with hepatic than with other inflamma- 
tions. Of the predisposing, may be mentioned the male sex, 
especially those who are of choleric or irritable dispositions, 
as was observed by the ancients. This affords another cor- 
roborative proof of the close sympathy which exists between 
the mental and hepatic functions, as will be more particular- 
ly traced hereafter. 

The exciting causes may be divided into external and in- 
ternal. It is well known that a high range of atmospheric 
temperature acts as a strong stimulus on the hepatic system, 
through the medium of the skin, deranging its functions, and 
thereby predisposing the organ tq inflammation. Dr. Saun- 
ders and some others have set down heat as a cause, an ex- 
citing cause of inflammation ; but this was merely hypothe- 
sis: for, from attentive observation, I am persuaded that, 
even in tropical climates, nine cases out of ten, of acute he- 
patitis, owe their immediate existence to the application of 
cold. We may very easily imagine how this happens. A 
high range of temperature, by augmenting beyond the natu- 
ral standard, the cutaneous and the biliary secietions, debili- 
tates the vessels by which these secretions are carried on, and 
renders them more easily struck torpid, on the application of 
cold ; the consequence of which is, a temporary obstruction 
to the free transmission of blood from the portal to the gene- 
ral circulation, the frequent repetition of which is the para- 
mount source of hepatic inflammation, especially in hot 
climates. 

In this country, among the internal exciting causes of he- 
patic inflammation, the ingurgitation of inebriating liquors, 
and particularly ardent spirits, has been always ranked fore- 
most ; yet I am convinced that the acute species of the dis- 
ease, now under consideration, is seldom induced in this 
way, though chronic derangements, especially of Junction, 
are, in a great measure, occasioned by those injurious pota- 
tions, as will be explained hereafter. • 

Partial applications of cold or wet, then, when the body 
is heated, or over-fatigued by violent, or unaccustomed exer- 
cise, will be found, in five cases out of six, to be the excit- 
ing causes of acute hepatitis, excepting, of course, those 
instances where the disease is brought on by blows or exter- 
nal violence, a case of which lately came under my own 
observation. 
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A gentleman fell from a height of ten or twelve feet, and 
struck his right side against the end of a ladder ; but no atr 
tention was paid to the accident for some months, though 
there was more or less pain in the region of the liver during 
that period. At length, violent hepatitis came on, accom- 
panied by the usual symptoms, and was apparently subdued 
by blood-letting and other evacuations. Six months after 
this attack, ana twelve from the original accident, another 
attack of inflammation came on, which terminated in abscess 
that burst through the diaphragm into the lungs, destroying 
the patient in nine or ten days, from the appearance of mat- 
ter in the expectoration. It is worthy of notice, that in the 
first attack, the disease was mistaken for inflammation of 
the right kidney, the seat of the pain being so low down in 
the back. No mercury, in an alterative form, was exhibited 
after the subsidence of the inflammatory symptoms; and 
some months afterwards, When he first came under my care, 
he was evidently labouring under chronic hepatitis. By a 
slow course of mercury he nearly got quite well ; but by in- 
temperance and exposure to cold, he brought on the acute 
form of the disease, which mil suddenly into suppuration, 
and terminated his existence. 1 have seen several fatal cases 
of abscess, from neglect, after the more prominent symptoms 
of active inflammation had subsided. 

Suppuration . Abscess in the liver is not a very uncom- 
mon termination of acute, and even of chronic inflammation, 
especially in hot climates. When it supervenes on the acute 
form, the symptoms are pretty clearly marked, by remission 
of pain, rigors, hectic flushes, and evening fever, together 
■ with a very irregular, and generally dysenteric state of the 
bowels. If the abscess point towards the diaphragm, there 
will be cough and other symptoms of pulmonic irritation ; 
if towards the stomach, there will be great gastric irrita- 
bility, and when the matter escapes into that cavity, vomit- 
ing, till death closes the scene. The bursting of the abscess 
into the thorax is not necessarily fatal, as some have reco- 
vered, under such unfavourable circumstances; bat the prog- 
nosis is very bad in general. Bajon, in his History of Cay- 
enne, relates a case of hepatic abscess penetrating first through, 
the diaphragm into the lungs, and causing all the symptoms 
of pulmonary phthisis ; but soon afterwards, the matter found 
another route by the intestinal canal, and the patient entire- 
ly recovered. It very rarely happens, that an abscess of the 
liver bursts into the general cavity of the abdomen. An ad- 
hesion between the suppurating portion of the organ, and 
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{he contiguous portion of intestine [generally the transverse 
arch of the colon, or the duodenum] usually forms, and 
through this adhesion, the matter bursts into the cavity of 
the gut, and is discharged by stool. Next to pointing exter- 
nally, this is the least dangerous route for the matter, and 
the instances of recovery me numerous. An abscess of this 
kind happened in my own person, and though it reduced me 
almost to a skeleton, it ultimately did well. 1 am quite confi- 
dent, that many hepatic abscesses burst into, or have the mat- 
ter carried oft* by, the hepatic ducts, into the bowels, since I 
have seen matter passed by stool for days and weeks, where 
there was no symptom to warrant the conclusion that an ad- 
hesion hud formed between the liver and any portion of the 
intestinal canal. When the abscess points externally, whe- 
ther that be under the edges of the false ribs, or lower down 
in the abdomen, it must be opened ; for, in most cases, if 
left to the spontaneous efforts of Nature, the constitution 
would be ruined before the discharge could be effected. In 
all cases of hepatic abscess, the patient requires mild nutri- 
tious diet, with milk, and country air, if they can possibly 
be commanded. The cinchona and mineral acids are also 
frequently necessary, where the discharge is profuse, thin, 
or foetid, with emaciation, colliquative perspirations, & c. In 
all cases of suppurated liver, mercury is inadmissible, while 
the discharge continues; but, as the function of the organ is 
greatly deranged by such an event as this, small alterative 
doses of this medicine, with or without the nitro-muriatic 
acid bath, will ultimately be necessary, together with all 
those remedial measures which will be pointed out, when 
treating of chronic hepatitis, and derangement of the biliary 
Becretion. 


Tubercular Derangements . 

Before entering on the wide field of chronic diseases of 
structure and function in the liver and digestive organs, it 
will be proper to take some cursory notice of a class of or- 
ganic affections which, though fortunately extremely rare, 
comparatively speaking, do yet cross our path of practice 
occasionally, and are, of all hepatic disorders, the most 
dreadful, because they are, in fact, incurable. These are 
tumours of the organ, which are designated by various ap- 
pellations, as tuberculous, scrofulous, fungous, 8cc. An at- 
tempt has lately been made by Dr. Farre, to class, arrange, 
and name these tuberculous diseases ; but as four years have 
elapsed since the last fasciculus was published, we may con- 
clude that the design is abandoned. I shall here present 
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the reader with a condensed view of what Drs. Baillie and 
Farre have advanced on this point of visceral pathology. 

Dr. Baillie considers the yellow or white tubercle to be, 
by far, the most common disease of this class. It is rarely 
met with in very young people, but is more frequently found 
in middle or advanced age, and especially in men addicted 
to ardent spirits. These tubercles are of a round shape ; oc- 
cupying generally the whole mass of the liver, and giving 
to its surface an appearance of irregularity. They vary in 
size, from a pin’s head to that of a hazel-nut, or larger. 
The liver, when thus tuberculated, feels harder to the touch 
than natural, and not uncommonly its lower edge is bent a 
little forward ; but the general volume of< the organ is not 
increased ; on the contrary, it is often diminished. 

In a section of the liver, in this state, the vessels will ap- 
pear small, and the substance frequently tinged yellow, from 
the accumulation or delay of the bile. There is generally a 
yellowish serum in the abdomen, an empty state of the gall- 
bladder'; the pressure of the indurations on the pori biliarii 
preventing the bile from reaching either the hepatic or cystic 
ducts. The skin of the patient is, of course, permanently jaun- 
diced. This is what has been termed scirrhous liver, though 
quite different from scirrhus, as it shews itself in other parts 
of the body. Dr. Baillie is disposed to consider it as a dis- 
ease peculiar to the liver. 

Symptoms. There is, unfortunately no symptom, during 
life, by which we civil positively ascertain that tubercles are 
forming in the liver. The concomitant circumstances of pain 
in the region of the liver, yellow colour of the skin, and ef- 
fusion of water in the cavity of the abdomen. Dr. Baillie 
thinks, can leave little doubt of a tuberculated state of the 
biliary organ. But I have seen all these symptoms without 
tubercles, and tubercles without any one of these symptoms. 

Dr. Farre, who has given us some beautiful plates of the 
tubera circumscripta, observes, that, although there is pain 
in the hepatic region, languor, cough, and anorexy ; yet un- 
til the liver, from increase of the tubera, descends below the 
false ribs, no correct diagnosis can be formed. Dr. Farre’s 
Tubera Cif^umscripta correspond with Dr. Baillie’s 
“ large white tubercles” which vary from the size of a dies- 
nut to that of an egg. They are generally seated neat the 
surface of the organ, elevating its peritoneal tunic, slightly 
variegated with red vessels, and deviating from a regular 
swell, by a peculiar indentation, at or near their centres, 
where they are white or opake. When they arrive at a state 
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of enlargement that renders them and the liver tangible be- 
low the ribs, then the functions of the digestive organs be- 
come seriously deranged. Emaciation advances ; the respi- 
ration is oppressed; bowel complaints become harrassing, 
and dropsy with jaundice, generally ends the scene. 

Dr. Baillie considers this kind of tubercle to be of a scro- 
fulous nature, from having observed a scrofulous looking pus 
in its centre ; while Dr. Farre is of a contrary opinion, class- 
ing it with tumours of a fungous nature, though he acknow- 
ledges, that it often exists in combination with scrofulous 
tubercles. The fact is, that we know nothing at all of their 
pathology or growth. To this class of tubera, belongs that 
dreadful disease, fungus hamatodes , which attacks the liver 
in common with every other organ and structure of the 
human body. In almost every instance, however, the dis- 
ease is propagated from some external or less vital part to 
the interior ; and this observation should be borne in mind, 
as it affords us a clue to the diagnosis. Thus if, in a few 
months, or even years, after the removal of a fungous tu- 
mour from any member, or exterior part of the body, the 
patient begins to complain of pain in the region of the liver, 
with an unhealthy aspect, and derangement of the chylo- 
poietic organs, we may have strong reason to fear that an 
operation only transferred the morbid action from one part 
to another. 

Hydatids are still less frequently found in the liver than 
tubercles. They are inclosed in cysts, of considerable size 
sometimes ; and formed of very firm, almost cartilaginous, 
and laminated textures. In the cavity of this cyst, the hy- 
datid swims loose, surrounded by a fluid. The hydatid it- 
self contains a coagulable liquid. They are either embedded 
in the substance of the liver, or attached to the margin of 
the organ, and hanging loose in the abdomen. From ana- 
logy, they have been supposed to be animalculae; but this is 
mere conjecture, as they have never been seen to move when 
put into warm water. By Dr. Baron they are attributed 
to moibid states of the absorbent system, and looked upon 
m as the original form of tubercles. 

Now in respect to the treatment of these tubercular disor- 
, ganizations of the liver, what are we to say ? Dr. Baillie 
asserts, and every man of experience will 'agree with him, 
that these tubercles cannot be distinguished, till their size 
reveals them to the touch. Are we then to abstain from .the 
use of mercury in all obscure cases, lest they should turn 
out to be tubercular affections, where mercury, carried to 
any extent, certainly appears to do no good, but probably 
harm? Let us remember, however, that it is next to impos- 
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sible for any disorganizing process to go forward in a visctid, 
without inflammation, acute or chronic, and irritation, for its 
support. In all doubtful cases then, the way, to my mind, 
is clear. It is to lessen the inflammation and irritation of 
the part, by local blood-letting and counter-irritation, re- 
peated at longer or shorter intervals, while the stimulus of 
food and drink should be lowered, as far as possible, and all 
disordered secretions and fecal accumulations daily removed 
by mild aperients, alternated or combined with a little of 
the blue pill, so as to correct the secretions without entering 
the system or producing any constitutional irritation. This 
is the only plan which experience has proved to be useful in 
retarding the progress of tuberculated liver, whether these 
tubercles be of the fungous, scrofulous, or encysted kind. 
As for their discrimination or distinction by means of plates, 
or post mortem delineations, it is rather a matter of curiosity, 
than of practical utility. • < 

But the possibility of their existence in obscure or doubt- 
ful cases, renders it a matter of prudence to be cautious in 
the use, or rather the abuse of mercury, which, if carried 
to the extent of producing much constitutional irritation may, 
of course, increase the progress of the local disease. 

Among the diseases of structure which the biliary organ 
undergoes, there are few more common than what may be, 
and is generally termed, an “ enlargement of the liver” withr 
out any material change in the structure thereof. The most 
remarkable instance of this kind, on record, occurred to 
Dr. Powel, where the liver weighed forty pounds. I 
have seen it of all sizes, and extending from the margin 
of the ribs, to various depths in the abdomen, as far down 
as the pubes. This increase of volume arises, generally, 
from a deposit of interstitial matter between the glandular 
or parenchymatous structure of the organ, which interstitial 
deposit being of a paler colour than the proper substance of 
the liver, gives the whole viscus an appearance wjhich very 
much resembles granite. At other times, the morbid growth 
is disposed round the great vessels and ducts of the liver, 
resembling sheaths or scabbards, when these vessels are cut 
across. The exact nature of this adventitious and morbid 
deposition is not ascertained, but is believed by many to be 
steatomatouS. The organ, in these cases, acquires an infinite- 
ly greater volume than in scirrhous or tuberculated lesions. 
Chronic inflammation, resulting from intemperance, residence 
in hot climates, and other causes, is the principal source of 
this affection. 

A Very considerable enlargement of the biliary organ often 
takes place, from preternatural fulness of its own vessels. 
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vascular and secretory. • This maybe termed chronic con- 
gestion of the liver, and is frequently produced by organic 
affections of the heart, preventing a free return of blood by 
the venae cavae hepatic®. In such cases, the blood has even 
been found extravasated, as it were, through the parenchyma- 
tous structure of the organ, so as to' ooze out from all points, 
at each cut of the scalpel. 

It is probably under such circumstances, that the stagnant 
blood occasionally finds its way into the intestines, produc- 
ing the disease or phenomenon termed melena. It is need- 
less to observe, that such an event is, at those periods, a 
very desirable one. The treatment of this affection must 
be founded on local evacuations of blood from the region of 
the liver; low diet ; rest; and laxatives, combined .or alter- 
nated with gentle mercurial preparations. 

Another form of the structural affections of the liver, con- 
sists in a diminution of volume, and preternatural induration 
of substance in this organ. One way in which this takes 
place, appears to be, as it were, by a concentration of the pa- 
renchymatous structure, without any other visible or discover- 
able alteration. To this form has been given the vague terms 
scirrhous, and obstructed livers. It often happens, in these 
cases, that the organ is unequally condensed and contracted, 
giving it a puckered mis-shapen appearance, whence, proba- 
bly, originated the appellation, scirrhus. 

This condition of the liver can only be suspected in the 
living body, from a train of symptoms accompanying it, 
which often indeed accompany other and very ‘different affec- 
tions, functional and structural, of the same organ. The 
principal are, deficiency of bile in the stools ; costiveness, 
or irregularity of the bowels ; sedimentous urine, and a va- 
riety of hypochondriacal and what are called nervous symp- 
toms. The disease is, in itself, incurable ; but many of its 
morbid effects on the system may be greatly mitigated by at- 
tention to the state of the skin, the bowels, and the diet. 
Mercury, in any other shape than as a gentle alterative, may 
prove injurious ; and, at all events, is unnecessary. If the 
nitro-muriatic acid bath be tried, it should be cautiously ap- 
plied at first, lest it should prove too hctively stimulant to 
an indolent and indurated organ, which is incapable of re- 
lieving itself by a copious flow of its own proper secretion. 

I may here repeat, what I have said before, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to recognize, with any 
degree of certainty, these various organic changes in the liver, 
while the patient is alive ; yet it is necessary to bear in mind 
that such diseases exist, ana that we cannot therefore expect 
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to cure, or even relieve “ bilious diseases ,” as they are all 
eweepingly denominated, by any one routine of treatment, and 
especially by an indiscriminate administration of mercury. 


jaundice. 

Before entering on Chronic Hepatitis, it will be proper to 
take in our way a disease of pretty frequent occurrence, 
namely. Jaundice. 

This affection of the biliary organ is characterized by a 
yellow tinge of the skin, beginning generally in the tunica 
conjunctiva ; deep yellow brown colour of the urine, which 
stains lyien of the same hue ; very pale, or clay-like appear- 
ance of the stools, together with an absence of the common 
feculent smell ; a sense oft lassitude and languor ; disinclina- 
tion to exertion ; depression of spirits ; a sense of uneasi- 
ness, weight, or oppression about the prsecordia; itching over 
the skin ; bitter taste in the mouth ; flatulence, and indiges- 
tion ; anorexy ; and, in general, torpid bowels. The vascular 
system is not much affected in common cases, though the 
pain is sometimes exceedingly acute at the pit of the stomach. 

The causes of this complaint have been always considered 
to be obstructions of one kind or other to the free egress of 
bile from the excretory ducts of the liver ; and, although such 
is the case, in general, it would appear that, in many instances, 
there is a copious absorption or return of bile into the ge- 
neral circulation, producing jaundice, while at the very same 
time there is a redundant flow of it into the bowels, causing 
great irritation throughout the primae viae. However, the 
more general causes of jaundice may certainly be referred to 
mechanical obstruction of the gall or biliary ducts, resulting 
from calculous concretions ; inspissation of the bile itself ; 
or spasmodic constriction of the calibres of the biliferous 
tubes; Compression of these ducts also takes place, and 
produces permanent jaundice, by the vicinity of tumours in 
the liver itself, or in some neighbouring organ. It is evi- 
dently of the greatest consequence here, as elsewhere, to as- 
certain, if possible, 1 the cause of the disease, for on this 
binges the treatment. 

Calculous Concretions . With the causes' of biliary crys- 
tallizations, we are entirely unacquainted. While tney re- 
main quiet in the gall-bladder, they occasion little or no in- 
convenience ; but when they get jammed in any of the ducts, 
cystic or hepatic, they produce sometimes the most insup- 
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portable pain to which the human fabric is liable. Indeed, it 
appears, that when once those parts which have naturally 
only an organic sensibility [that is a sensibility to their own 
peculiar stimuli, but which exhibit no sensation to the touch,] 
become irritated into a state of disease, their then acquired 
sensibility is more acute than in the most delicate structures 
of the body. Thus the gall-ducts, the joints, the aponeuro- 
tic tissues, &c. when inflamed, are more painful than the tu- 
nica conjunctiva of the eye; though in health, they are in- 
sensible to the touch. 

The pain in biliary colic, or impacted calculi, is generally 
referred to the pit of the stomach, corresponding to the 
opening of the common duct into the duodenum, and dart* 
ing from thence towards the spine, pveceded and accompa- 
nied, at intervals, by rigors, or nausea. But notwithstand- 
ing the violence of the pain, the pulse keeps tranquil. This 
and the direction of the pain itself, are the two principal di- 
agnostic distinctions between this disease and inflammation. 
During the paroxysm, the breathing becomes short and hur- 
ried, with general anxiety and restlessness, occasionally de- 
lirium, followed by exhaustion and faintness, with retching 
and vomiting, sometimes spasmodic twitchings in different 
parts of the body. Profuse sweats now and then break out, 
not as crises to the shiverings, but apparently from the pain. 
In the intervals of the paroxysms, there is a dull sense of 
soreness and fullness in the epigastric region, and right hy- 

i mchondrium. The patient experiences most ease when bent 
brward. These paroxysms, and intervals of comparative 
ease, alternate, with more or less violence, and for a longer 
or shorter duration, till the calculus has escaped into the 
duodenum. It is generally during these paroxysms, that the 
suffusion of bile on the surface of the body makes its ap- 
pearance, constituting jaundice ; and this will continue for a 
considerable time after the cause has ceased to act. In some 
cases, the transit of the concretion is so rapid, that jaundice 
has not time to occur; in others, it will be two or three 
weeks in passing along the duct, and then the jaundice will 
be very intense. Gall-stones of such a large size have some- 
times passed, as to leave a doubt whether they did not make 
their way by suppuration from the gall-bladder to the duode- 
num, or other portion of intestine. The ducts themselves, 
however, are capable of dilatation to a great extent, since 
they have been found an inch,, in diameter, after the passage 
of a concretion. Dr. Armstrong lately attended a case of 
ileus, which proved fatal, in spite of every measure. On 
dissection, a gall-stone was found impacted in the ileum, thp 
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coats of which were inflamed, thickened, and firmly embrac- 
ing the concretion, so as completely to stop the passage 
along the gut. 

The principal causes which give origin to biliary concre- 
tions, are indolence of body and anxiety of mind. Hence 
the complaint is more common among women in the upper 
walks of life, and among men addicted to sedentary occu- 

{ >ations, whether mental or corporeal. Haller noticed the 
requency of biliary calculi among criminals whose death had 
been preceded by long confinement. He attributes the phe- 
nomenon to corporeal inactivity ; but 1 am convinced, that 
the mental anxiety contributed materially to the event. 

A question has been agitated, by what power the concre- 
tion is propelled along the gall-ducts ? It may be easily an- 
swered. These ducts, likg many other parts of the system, 
have an organic , though not a common muscular contrac- 
tility. When irritated by an offending substance, the duct 
contracts, and the foreign body will be gradually moved in 
the direction where least resistance is offered. This must, 
of course, be towards the mouths of the excretory ducts; 
not only because their calibre enlarges in that direction, but 
because the accumulated secretion behind is constantly lend- 
ing an impulse forward. 

There can be no doubt but that a mere inspissation of the 
bile itself, from remora in the passages, or torpor of the se- 
creting organ, becomes a frequent cause of jaundice, espe- 
cially where mechanical compression of the ducts is pro- 
duced by particular positions of the body, as in young peo- 

J de confined much to stooping and writing; in pregnancy, 
rom the extension of the uterus ; in tubercular states of the 
liver, where a tumour bears on the line of the common duct. 
Nay, vascular turgescence of the biliary organ may actu- 
ally so compress the parietes of the ducts, as to cause a 
return of bile into the general circulation, through the medi- 
um of the venae cavae hepatic®. 

It has been questioned, whether jaundice is produced by 
mere spasmodic contractions of tne ducts themselves. I 
have not the smallest doubt on the subject. The passions 
have a most remarkable effect on the secretion ; and also on 
the ducts of the liver. A fit of anger will so derange the 
state of the bile, as to tinge the skin yellow in a few hours. 
A sudden and unnatural acrimony of a secretion may very 
readily excite the organic contractility of a tissue composing 
a canal, and thus occasion a stricture of its calibre for the 
time being. In this way, I have no doubt that jaundice is 
often induced by mental emotions, as anger, jealousy, grief. 
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Sec. It may be observed here, that the symptoms attending 
these spasmodic constrictions of the biliary ducts are some- 
times as violent as those where calculi are impacted. Indeed, 
it appears to be the spasm, in both cases, that causes the 
intense pain. 

In confirmed drunkards, where an unnatural stimulus has 
long been applied to the mouths of the excretory ducts, and 
where a morbid thickening of their coats ensues, a kind of 
permanent jaundice is kept up for months and years, in con- 
sequence of the difficult transmission of bile from the liver to 
the intestine. It is also highly probable, that in certain cases 
of redundant biliary secretion, without any mechanical im- 
pediment to the egress of bile from the liver, there may be 
such an absorption of this fluid into the circulation as may 
cause a yellow suffusion on the skin. This appears to be the 
case in icterus infantum , which vanishes as soon as the bow- 
els are cleared. It is probable that this is also the case in 
many of those fevers termed bilious, in sultry climates, where 
the secretion of bile is sometimes excessively redundant. 

From this slight sketch of the causes of jaundice, it will 
be evident, that to apply the remedy with effect, we must 
diligently search for the particular source of obstruct ion in 
the hepatic ducts. As a short rule, we must ever bear in 
mind, that where gall-stones or spasm are the cause of the 
jaundice, the pain at the pit of the stomach is most acute — 
attacks sudden, recurring in paroxysms, and often accom- 
panied by vomiting — the pulse, at the same time, continuing 
in a natural state, both in respect to slowness and softness. 

When shiverings occur, they come on after the pain has 
continued some time ; and do not precede the pain, as is the 
case with those shiverings which attend inflammation. 

Where the jaundice arises from compression of the biliary 
ducts by tumours of the neighbouring organs, the pain does 
not come on suddenly — it is less acute, and varies less in de- 
gree — the general health is deteriorated previously— there is 
emaciation— and the disease is accompanied by soreness or 
obvious hardness in the hepatic or epigastric region. When, 
to these symptoms, a disposition t^o dropsy is superadded, 
there can be little doubt of the existence of some organic 
derangement in one or more of the contiguous viscera, and 
that most likely of an incurable nature. 

The chlorosis of young women assumes, on a superficial 
glance, the appearance of jaundice ; but in these cases, the 
eye retnains untinctured, and the urine retains its natural co- 
lour, assuring us that the circulating fluids hold no bile in 
solution. 
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In the cure of jaundice, the great and fundamental princi- 
ple is undoubtedly the removal of obstruction to the free 
egress of bile from the liver to the duodenum ; but the mea- 
sures to be adopted for this purpose, must vary according to 
the nature of the obstructing cause. Suppose there is every 
reason to believe that a gall-stone is impacted in the hepatic 
duct. We know of no medicine which has any specific 
power of dislodging the obstructing cause, by accelerating 
its march along the said canal. Yet that process may be fa- 
cilitated by such means as lessen irritability and vascular ple- 
thora of the parts concerned : for instance, opium and the 
warm bath. The opium must be given in large doses, as two 
or three grains, at first, followed up by smaller doses, till 
the pain iscelieved. The warm bath should also be taken at 
a pretty high temperature, as 98, 100, or 110 degrees, and 
the patient kept in it till soifie faintness or sickness is in- 
duced. As a powerful antispasmodic, and relaxer of the 
ducts, blood-letting should be employed, in c^ses where the 
patient is young, or plethoric, and especially if the pulse be 
full, or much heat on the surface of the body; in short, 
where there are any symptoms that indicate a disposition to- 
wards inflammatory action, or even without that disposition, 
where there is no particular contra-indication to bleeding. 
Warm fomentations to the epigastrium are also serviceable, 
together with warm diluent drinks, and the tobacco enema. 

vomiting is an operation of doubtful utility, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, I would not recommend it. I be- 
lieve, however, that the fears which have been entertained 
relative to its injurious effects in rupturing or straining the 
ducts, are very chimerical. From a priori reasoning, we 
would be led to suspect that full vomiting would be apt to 
injure the tender structure of the eye, while affected with in- 
tense inflammation ; yet experience has proved, that in the 
primary and most acute stage of Egyptian ophthalmia, se- 
vere vomiting, and that continued for several hours, at one 
time, has not only not increased the inflammation, but proved 
the most effectual mean of checking it altogether. 

No objection,' however, lies against purgatives in this case 
of jaundice. In the earliest stage, and while there is much 
irritation, the neutral salts, or castor oil, are the most pro- 
per ; but afterwards, calomel, soap, and cathartic extract — 
<extr. col. comp.) are much more powerful. They not only 
dear the bowels, but excite the biliary ducts, and thus as- 
sist in the expulsion of the obstructing cause. With the 
pame view I have seen the best effects from a combination 
ot calomel, opium, and antimonial powder, carried even the 
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length of gently affecting the moutli. 1 Where the obstruc- 
tion arises from inspissated bile, the consequence of a torpid 
state of the liver, the mercurial treatment is by far the most 
successful ; but care should be taken to distinguish obstruc- 
tion of the ducts by substances within them, from tumours 
or other organic diseases compressing? them from without , 
since, in, the latter case, we may do injury by pushing the 
mercurial treatment too far. 

The nitro-muriatic acid bath promises to be very servicea- 
ble in jaundice. In the case of a child of my friend Mr- 
Webster, Surgeon of the 51st Regiment, afflicted with ob- 
stinate jaundice, the great effusion of bile into the intestines, 
which almost immediately supervened on die employment of 
the bath, afforded a fine specimen of the strong sympathy 
which subsists between the skin and' the biliary organ. 

Where the obstruction arises* from inspissated bile, or very 
small biliary calculi, the disease is soon over ; but where the 
calculus is large, and consequendy the irritation and spasm 
considerable, the disorder becomes not only more tedious, 
but more formidable. 

Such pain, irritation, spasm, and obstruction to the natu- 
ral course of the bile, cannot continue long, without induc- 
ing much mischief, especially inflammation and thickening 
of the ducts themselves, increasing still farther the obstruc- 
tion. Here we. must act vigorously in keeping down inflam- 
mation, and allaying pain, by local and general blood-letting, 
the tepid bath, laxatives, and blisters to the region of the 
liver. This last remedy is strangely neglected by medical 
practitioners, though it powerfully derives from an internal to 
an external tissue. Indeed, in several obstinate cases, I have 
eeen decided advantage from their employment. 

Some particular medicines, from their power in dissolving 
biliary calculi, out of the body, have been strongly recom- 
mended, and pretty generally administered internally for the 
same purpose ; these are aether, oil of turpentine, and alka- 
lies, particularly the two first. Their efficacy has been 
strongly attested, but with little foundation in truth. The 
nitric acid [si of the diluted acid daily, in a pint of any 
acpieous vehicVe"\ is said to have ejected Vhe xemovA of V\Y\«ry 
obstructions, and this probably by increasing the secretion 
of bile; In the jaundice which accompanies or supervenes 
on intermittent fevers, small doses of calomel or the blue 
pill, with mercurial frictions over the region of the liver, are 
the most effectual means. 

Where the disease is occasioned by, and, in fact, is mere- 
ly a symptom of some organic disease of the biliary, or other 
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contiguous organ, it is heedless to observe, that there is no 
prospect of a cure ; and therefore our treatment can only be 
palliative. 

When the jaundice is removed, especially if it had conti- 
nued any length of time, there is generally left a considera- 
ble degree of functional derangement in the digestive organs 
which requires alterative doses of the blue pill, every second 
or third night, with a bitter infusion in the day, as infus. 
chamomeli vel infusi gentian, compos, till the tone of the 
stomach and bowels is restored. 


CHBONIC HEPATITIS. 

Under this term, the greater number of those chronic dis- 
organizations of the biliary vi&cus, which have been already 
described, are comprehended by practitioners ; and there is 
some foundation for this custom, since chronic inflammation 
must evidently form a part of all the various derangements of 
structure which slowly take place in this or any other organ. 

What I mean by chronic hepatitis, however, which is a 
very common disease in this country, as well as in hot cli- 
mates, is a plethoric state of the vascular system of the liver, 
sometimes a congestion of the veins, sometimes an inflam- 
matory condition of the arteries, accompanied, of course, 
by derangement of the biliary function, and of the nervous 
system of the organ. Among the arteries, as well as the 
veins, may be comprehended the vena portae, since it per- 
forms the office of both. These states of venous congestion 
and arterial excitement in the liver, as in other organs, alter- 
nate with each other, the former appearing to be the cause of 
the latter, and the latter [the excitement] to be the natural 
cure of the former. They have many external characters 
which indicate when one or other of these conditions prevail. 
When there is an inflammatory excitement going on in this or- 
gan, the patient will often complain of irregular and uncomfort- 
able glows of febrile heat on different parts of the surface, es- 
pecially the hands, the ( face, or the back, with some quick- 
ness and irritability of the pulse towards evening, slight thirst, 
with the urine more highly coloured than natural. On the 
other hand, the venous congestion of the liver is character- 
ized by creeping chills over the surface, paleness of the face, 
coldness of the feet, and, in short, those common phenome- 
na which attend upon venous congestion generally, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Armstrong and others. These two opposite 
Conditions, however, constantly alternate with each other in 
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the same individual, and should always be taken in con- 
nection. 

Chronic Hepatitis in this country, as well as in India, 
makes its approaches in a slow ana insidious manner, and 
commonly under the mask of some other affection. Without 
any symptoms of severe indisposition, it will oilen run on to 
suppuration, or organic induration of the viscus, before its 
existence is suspected. This observation unfortunately ap- 
plies to all the.cnronic structural derangements of the liver, 
indigestion, flatulence, and other affections of the stomach, 
are the more prominent features of this disease; and conse- 
quently draw off the attention both of patient and practiti- 
oner from the real source of the mischief. The relief, too, 
which is obtained by freeing the stomach and bowels of fla- 
tulence or fecal accumulations, whereby the pressure of con- 
tiguous organs on the liver is taken off, contributes to keep 
up the delusion. 

While this chronic inflammation, obstruction, and impaired 
function of the biliary organ, is going forward, the patient is 
subject occasionally to tenderness, or even pain in the right 
hypochondrium, especially when pressure is made there, which 
pain is often extended to the right scapula, or even tip of 
the shoulder. Very frequently, however, the pain is com- 
plained of in the back, or over in the left side, near the region 
of the heart. This last symptom has often led medical men 
to suspect a cardiac affection, when the real disease was in 
the liver. To these symptoms are added, increased frequency 
of the pulse ; ^alternate flushes and chills ; some dyspnoea or 
breathlessness, on quick motion ; unpleasant sense of flatu- 
lence and distention of the stomach ; acidity ; slow and un- 
easy digestion; inability to lie easy on the left side ; gradual 
diminution of strength and flesh ; pale or sallow complexion, 
with a dirty greenish hue, termed by Darwin Bombycinous. 
Dr. Saunders has justly remarked, that the extent and dura- 
tion of the pains, in chronic hepatitis, are very various, 
sometimes running down the arms, even to the fingers’ ends. 

“ Every change of posture either relieves an old pain, or in- 
duces a new one, as does the mere bending of the body in 
any direction, or even extending the aAns.” 

It is t6 be remembered, however, that these, and many 
other symptoms, which will presently be described under the 
head of* “ functional derangements/’ are common to chronic 
hepatitis, and many other organic changes of structure, "so 
that there is no certain diagnostic mark whereby the disease 
may be clearly recognized. Chronic inflammation of this 
organ seldom goes on long, without indurating the structure, 

M 
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or enlarging the volume of the viscus, when it comes under 
the vague designation of “ enlarged liver,” “ scirrhous liver/' 
&c. ; of which we have already taken notice. When things 
have come to this extent, our hopes of cure are but slender, 
and a mitigation of the symptoms is as much as can be ex- 
pected. The treatment and causes of chronic hepatitis will 
be completely embraced in the next and important section on 
functional derangements of the liver. 

In the East Indies, where this disease may almost be said 
to be endemic, hepatitis creeps on in a most insidious man- 
ner. Dr. Ballingal has justly remarked, that, “ when we 
hear of patients dying suddenly from this disease, who were 
previously treated as hypochondriacs, and thought to enjoy 
a reasonqjde share of health ; when we see abscesses in the 
liver, discovered on dissection, which we never before dreamt 
of, it ought to awaken our most anxious inquiries, and im- 
press upon our minds the necessity of an attention to the 
symptoms of those insidious attacks of liver complaint, which 
reduce a patient to the brink of the grave, without giving 
him any warning of his danger.” In India, the picture of 
this complaint, when it has advanced beyond the primary 
♦steps, is very melancholy. 

The patient is generally overcome with languor, listless- 
ness, and aversion to enterprize, without corporeal pain or 
inability, sufficient to account for this circumstance. He de- 
lights in detailing his miserable feelings to others, especially 
to medical men, and to paint the result of his complaints as 
inevitably fatal. Pain is not, in general, an urgent symp- 
tom ; but when more distinctly complained of, is frequently 
described as occupying the epigastric rather than the hypo- 
chondriac region, extending thence in various directions, as 
before observed. Although a sense of fullness, stuffing, or 
oppression, is usually felt about the lower part of the chest, 
yet there is sometimes a feeling of vacuity there, as Dr. 
Ballingal remarks, — “ a sensation as though a part of the 
liver were there defective, or rendered destitute of sensibi- 
lity, which disagreeable feeling is often relieved by pressure 
with the hand.” A manual examination of the hepatic region 
will often assist us materially, in ascertaining the existence 
of a liver affection, especially when emaciation has* advanced 
to a certain point. An obvious swelling over the side will 
often be perceptible to the eye; and when the patient is 
stripped and carefully examined, the ribs over the liver will 
frequently appear bulged out, as if by the act of inspiration. 
A dry, tickling cough sometimes occurs, but does not much 
attract the patient’s notice ; the stomach is irritable, the ap- 
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petite capricious, but not very defective. But it is to the 
state of the alvine secretions and excretions that we are to 
look particularly, in all organic, as well as functional disor- 
ders of the liver. They will be found in most — I might 

( xerhaps, with justice, say, in all cases, materially altered, 
>oth as to quantity and quality. 

In the very beginning of the affection, when probably it 
is function, not structure, that is disordered, there is a con- 
stipated state of the bowels, the feces being at one time of 
a darker, at another of a lighter colour than natural ; these 
varieties of shade often alternating or blending till they end 
in a dysenteric irritation. During this time, the stools fre- 
quently contain half-digested substances, w r ith a great extri- 
cation of Hat us, the urine depositing a copious sediment of 
uric acid and mucus. 

When the patient is worn out* with this complaint, and 
dies apparently of flux, we generally find several small dis- 
tinct collections of pus, something resembling vomicse in the 
lungs. The whole mass of the liver, in such cases, is com- 
monly altered in colour, while, in appearance, it looks as 
though it were par-boiled, being much firmer in texture than 
natural ; so much so, indeed, that on cutting into its sub- 
stance, a sensation is communicated to the hand of the dis- 
sector, as though his knife were passing through a soft car- 
tilaginous mass. The small quantity of blood which flows 
from an incision into an indurated liver of this description, 
r is a remarkable feature, and affords a striking contrast to 
the state of liver existing in the remittent fevers of India. 

The diseased appearances, however, of the liver, as oc- 
curring in the eastern world, are generally confined to sup- 
puration or induration, the legitimate results of preceding 
inflammation. 

The great object, in the treatment of tropical chronic he- 
patitis, is to prevent these suppurations ; for once they take 
place, our hopes of cure must be slender indeed. To obvi- 
ate this dreadful accident, then, we should have early re- 
course to local, or even general bleeding, according to the 
urgency of the local or general symptgms, together w r ith 
blisters, purgatives, and low diet. But we are not to expect 
that Chronic India Hepatitis, of any standing, will give way 
to these measures, however sedulously, or skilfully adminis- 
tered, They will not restore the structure and function of 
the biliary organ to a sound state, and bring the abdominal 
secretions to a healthy appearance. In such cases, the pow- 
ers of mercury are alone to be trusted to ; and these are, in 
general, sufficiently efficacious, The relief, indeed, experU 
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enced in most cases of chronic hepatitis, the moment that 
mercury affects the mouth, is truly surprising. The removal 
of all uneasy sensations from the side, the clearing up of the 
skin and countenance, the restoration of the natural evacua- 
tions, and, in short, the removal of every complaint but de- 
bility, evince the powers of this remedy. It is melancholy, 
however, to remark, that unless the patient’s circumstances 
admit of a removal from a tropical to a temperate climate, 
these healthy changes are seldom lasting. By remaining 
subjected to the same climatorial influence which produced 
the complaint, the patient is under the necessity of recurring, 
from time to time, to the same remedy which, like all others, 
must lose its efficacy by repetition. The auxiliaries in chro- 
nic India hepatitis, are the nitro-muriatic acid bath exter- 
nally, the chlorine internally, and the extract of dandelion ; 
all of which shall be treated of in the next Section on Func- 
tional Derangements of the Biliary System. 
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It is by means of the internal surface of the alimentary 
canal, that the human fabric is first built up, and. afterwards 
sustained. On the healthy actions of this extensive surface, 
the healthy actions of all the other parts of the body mainly 
depend. The abdominal organs concerned in the process of 
digestion and chylification, are all linked m the strictest 
bonds of sympathy. The stomach, liver, intestinal canal, 
and pancreas, are so associated in office, that no one can be 
deranged in function, without drawing in the others to a par- 
ticipation. This is now universally admitted. The tissue or 
membrane which lines the digestive organs, from the mouth 
to the rectum, is a secreting surface, which is constantly 
pouring fourth a fluid that is necessaiy for the digestion of 
the food in every stage of its progress. And it is a well- 
known faot, that, when any gland or secreting surface is 
over-excited, the fluid secreted becomes unnatural in quan- 
tity or quality. It is sometimes diminished, sometimes in- 
creased, but always depraved. This is familiarly exempli- 
fied, when the mucous membrane of the nose and bronchi 
happens to be acted upon by sudden atmospherical transi-i 
tions, as in a common cold. At first, the membrane is dry 
and sub-inflamed ; afterwards, a more copious secretion than 
usual comes pouring fourth, and of so acrid a quality as to 
excoriate the nose and lips themselves. It is just so with the 
mucous membrane lining the stomach and bowels. When 
inordinately excited by the quality or quantity of the food 
and drink, the secretions are irregulaf and morbid ; and there- 
fore a constant source of irritation is generated in this im- 
portant class of organs. This irritation is propagated by 
sympathy [for we have no better term to express the fact] to 
almost every part of the human system, and the discerning 
practitioner can clearly detect the impaired functions of the 
abdominal viscera in the state of the mind, die nerves, the 
muscles, the excretions, and even the skin, I have repeat-* 
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cdly brought forward this great, but neglected truth, that, 
when any one part of the system is inordinately excited, 
some other part or parts are deprived of their due share of 
vital energy, as we every day see exemplified in what is 
termed derivation by blisters, &c. Now, when so large a 
share of irritation, and consequently of excitement, is kept 
constantly concentrated round the digestive apparatus, it is 
easy to see how the animal and intellectual systems must se- 
verely feel the loss. The deranged state of the nerves, the 
irritability of the temper, and the want of tone in the mus- 
cles, which are so conspicuous in stomach and liver com- 
plaints, afford the most convincing evidence of the truth of 
these positions. 

When we consider the various ways in which the functions 
of the liver and digestive organs may become disturbed, both 
by the direct application of irritating substances to the vis- 
cera themselves, and by their associations with the surface of 
the body, the brain, and nervous system, &c. we need not 
wonder at the extent to which this class of maladies has ar- 
rived in modern times, and especially in the upper walks of 
civilized life. 

I have shewn the vast chain of sympathies between the 
skin and abdominal viscera. In this climate, therefore, where 
the thermometrical, barometrical, and hygrometrical changes 
are more extensive and sudden, than in any quarter of the 
globe, the frequent disturbances in the vascular and nervous 
systems of the skin, from atmospherical mutations, are per- 
petually disturbing the balance of the circulation and excite- 
ment in the interior organs. This, upon the whole, is the 
most operative cause of functional derangement of the chy- 
lopoietic viscera in this country. 

The next, in order of importance, is the habit of ingurgi- 
tating spirituous and fermented liquors, which have a direct, 
and indeed what might be termed a specific effect, in derang- 
ing the functions, and ultimately the structure, of the sto- 
mach, liver, and intestines. 

The deleterious effects of inebriation would form a most 
curious and useful' subject of investigation, for Dr. Trotter’s 
Essay on Drunkenness U more a raphsody, adapted to the 
superficial general reader, than exhibiting any deep or en- 
lightened views for the profession. - Drunkenness so modifies 
diseases, that the young practitioner should endeavour to ac- 
quire a habit of recognizing and detecting this propensity, 
by the external and internal phenomena accompanying it. 
There is a character, a manner, an aspect in the inebriate, 
even when sober, wliicji stamps him unequivocally. He be-* 
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Comes heavy and awkward in his gait ; bloated in his coun- 
tenance ; his eyes and eye-lids are inflamed ; he falters in 
his speech ; his nose is red ; his complexion sallow ; his face 
covered with eruptions or excrescences ; his abdomen rather 
tumid; his breath foetid; his stools morbid in colour and 
smell ; his urine often turbid and sedimentous ; his skin and 
muscles flaccid ; his hands tremulous. Finally, if no parti- 
cular organic disease becomes prominent, he emaciates, and 
is overtaken by premature old age. The manifestations of 
the mind correspond with the derangements of the corporeal 
organs and functions. The inebriate is incapable of atten- 
tion ; fails in his memory and judgement ; becomes irreso- 
lute ; timid ; nav, even cowardly. The morning hours hang 
heavy upon his hands, and he is miserable till he gets once 
more immersed in the fumes of the vinous or spirituous de- 
bauch. Finally, he sinks into sottishness and stupidity, and 
commonly dies paralytic, apoplectic, dropsical, or maniacal. 

But as it is to the digestive organs that the inebriating 
materials are immediately applied, so they bear the onus of 
the morbid effects. The liver and its secretions are deterio- 
rated in a remarkable manner. It is well known that, in the 
distilleries and breweries, where hogs and fowls are fed on 
the grains left after distillation and fermentation, the livers 
of these creatures are found indurated and enlarged. It is 
just so with hard drinkers. The constant irritation in the 
line of the digestive organs keeps up a determination of 
blood to these viscera* ending in congestion, chronic inflam- 
mation, or obstruction. In this country, where such an 
enormous quantity of ale, wine, and spirits is annually con- 
sumed, the mischief produced is proportionable, and, in this 
way, alone, the great prevalence of stomach and liver com- 
plaints might be nearly accounted for, but unfortunately there 
are many other sources of the same mischief. 

A third cause of vast operative influence in this country, 
is the “ Play of the Passions.” The people of Eng- 
land, from their geographical situation, mercantile habits, 
and political character, experience a more energetic excite- 
ment of the mental functions and faculties, than any other 
people on the face of the globe. This is speaking collec- 
tively ; but when we analyse the different classes of society 
more minutely, we shall find that the pursuits of a commer- 
cial and manufacturing life, must involve its votaries, for ob-* 
vious reasons, in a train of doubts, anxieties, and agitating 

S assions, which have a decisive influence on the biliary ana 
igestive organs in particular. The effects of strong and. 
sudden mental emotions, as fear, surprize, grief, &c. on the 
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functions of the stomach and liver, are subjects of every 
day’s observation ; and the same causes operating more 
slowly and imperceptibly, at length effect the most serious 
derangements in the organs and functions alluded to. From 
the known sympathy between the sensorium and the chylo- 
poietic viscera, we may reasonably infer that, when intellec- 
tual operations are carried on with immoderate zeal ; or the 
mind kept in a harrassed and anxious state, a portion of vital 
energy is, as it were, withdrawn from those organs with which 
the brain sympathises, in consequence of which their func- 
tions become disturbed, or even suspended. A familiar ex- 
ample of this may be seen, in all degrees, among the class 
of sedentary litkkati, whose biliary and digestive organs 
are torpid in proportion to the overstrained exertion of their 
mental faculties. Even the tradesman and artizan, though 
they have somewhat more corporeal, and less mental exercise 
than the class alluded to, yet we may assert, that their ex- 
ercise is of a confined and partial nature ; while their minds 
arc very generally on the stretch, respecting their individual 
interests, and wavering prospects ; so that, on the whole, 
they participate, more than might be suspected, in the very 
same diseases which affect their more learned brethren. If in 
these cases, which but too often happens, a variety of stimu- 
lating materials be applied to the torpid organs, the effects 
will be analogous to the application of heat to a torpid or 
frost-bitten limb — viz. a morbid irritation and excitement, 
which, like chronic chilblains, may last for months, or even 
years. 

Wo now come to trace the consequences of those checks 
and interruptions of the biliary secretion. It is conjectured, 
for it cannot be accurately ascertained, that, in ordinary 
states of health, about six ounces of bile are secreted in the 
twenty-four hours. It has been demonstrated also, by direct 
experiments, that this secretion does not proceed at a uniform 
rate; on the contrary, it is known, that during the time our 
food is digesting in the stomach, the pylorus is closed, and bi- 
liary secretion diminished ; whereas, whenever the chyme be- 
gins to pass into the duodenum, the biliary secretion is rapidly 
augmented. These facts sufficiently prove, that the fluid in 
question, is necessary for the separation of the chyle from 
the. chyme, during its passage along the track of the small 
intestines. As a highly animalized fluid, it is more than 
probable that a part of it, or of its constituent principles, 
combines with the chyle, and enters the general circulation ; 
since it will hardly be contended, that six ounces of bile are 
daily discharged, per anum , in combination with the fecal 
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• residue of our food. u One important use of the bile, (says 
Dr. Saunders) is unquestionably that , of stimulating the in- 
testines, and performing the office of a purgative ” Although 
a deficiency of bile is very generally accompanied by c stive- 
ness, yet its purgative qualities are not so clearly male out 
as Dr. Saunders imagined; and I am far from thinking, that 
they are among its most important offices. A little farther on. 
Dr. Saunders remarks — " We shall afterwards observe, that 
where bile is defective, its place may be supplied by artificial 
means, with advantage ; and, in no instance, has the uppli- 
^ cation of chemistry to the cure of diseases, appeared more 
successful than in suggesting the use of proper remedies, in 
cases of diseased and defective bile.” This passage contains 
a very erroneous statement ; for those who have felt the ef- 
fects of a scanty biliary secretion in their own persons, or 
observed them in others, can best judge of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in combating these effects, and supplying the place 
of the natural fluid by artificial means. The consequences in- 
deed of the want of bile in the alimentary canal are truly 
momentous! In the first place, a defective assimilation or 
nutrition must ensue, when the peristaltic action of the in- 
testines is unnaturally toipid, because the chyme is not pre- 
sented in a proper manner to the mouths of the ehyliferous 
tubes. From this source alone must arise a considerable 
share of that debility and emaciation, so generally attendant 
on complaints of this description. 

In the second place, many prejudicial chemical change 
and extrications of injurious principles must take place dur- 
ing the retarded progress of the alimentary matters through 
the intestines, partly from the remora itself, and partly from 
the deficiency ot bile. From this source arise those flatulen- 
cies, eructations, acidities, 8cc. which create such uneasy 
sensations along the whole line of the alimentary canal. 

In the third place, the extraordinary delay of the fecal 
remains, in the nrst passages, caflnot but be prejudicial to 
health, as every one must have observed in his own person, 
during even a temporary confinement of the bowels. From 
this source arise haemorrhoids ; partly from the mechanical 
obstruction of the hardened faeces; partly from the torpid 
circulation in the liver, preventing a free return of blood from 
the haemorrhoidal vessels. In this way also arise, in part at 
least, those head-aches, so frequently attendant on consti- 
pated bowels ; and which seem, in many instances, to be oc- 
casioned* by the masses of hardened colluvies in the bowels 
pressing on the descending aorta, and causing an unusual 
quantity of blood to be thus distributed to the head, with 
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pain, vertigo, and various other uneasy sensations in the * 
sensoritfm. 

In the fourth place, a deficient secretion of bile, and 
torpid state of the bowels, admit of, or give rise to, accu- 
mulations of mucus throughout the whole line of the primes 
vise, which prove exceedingly prejudicial to the gastric and 
intestinal digestions, and aggravate all the" symptoms before 
enumerated. This mucus occasionally becomes so viscid as 
to obstruct, in a very considerable degree, the passage of 
chyme and feces along the line of intestines, and also the 
extrication of bile from the ducts of the liver into the duo- 
denum, in consequence of which this fluid itself becomes 
inspissated, and gorges the pori biliarii. At other times, 
this mucus, by preventing the bile from passing out of thte 
duodenum downwards, causes a regurgitation of it into the 
stomach, which either brings on sick head-aches, or bilious 
vomitings, that are taken by the patient, and indeed by the 
medical attendants themselves, for indubitable proofs of re- 
dundancy in the secretion of bile, when the original evil was, 
in reality, a deficiency of this fluid, and a torpor of the or- 
gan which secreted it. 

Fifthly, The torpid action of the liver, by proving a 
check to the portal circulation, and, of course, preventing 
the same quantum of blood being transmitted through the 
caeliac and mesenteric arteries, in a given time, as when the 
office of secretion is going on briskly, must, of necessity, 
produce an unequal distribution of blood, giving rise to va- 
rious anomalous symptoms, but particularly head-aches, hae- 
morrhoids, flushings, and irregular determinations to parti- 
cular organs, according to the idiosyncracy of the individual, 
and his peculiar habits of life. 

Sixthly, Although, in general, while a torpid secretion 
of bile obtains, this fluid will be insipid and inert, yet, from 
various causes, and particularly from atmospheric influence, 
the biliaiy organ is occasionally rbused, for short periods, 
from its lethargic state ; at which times, a comparatively in- 
ordinate secretion takes place, but of a very depraved qua- 
lity, as evinced by the dark and variegated colour of the 
stools~by their peculiar fee tor — and by the various uneasy 
senssations "produced in the line of the alimentary canal. 

Seventhly, During a torpid state of the biliary secretion, 
there is frequently an absorption of this fluid into the gene- 
raTcircaiation, probably during its delay in the pori biliarii 
themselves, giving either a decided tinge to the eye, or even 
to the skin* or ^se that peculiar sallowness, denominated 
by Dr, Darwin, bombj/cimus, from its resemblance to the co- 
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lour of a silk-worm. The absorption of genuine and healthy 
bile, as in simple obstruction of the ducts causing jaundice, 
is accompanied, as is well known, by a peculiar lassitude of 
body, ana despondency of mind ; from, which we may judge of 
the effects produced by that habitual state of absorption, when 
a depraved fluid is constantly draining into the circulation, 
and diffusing its deleterious influence over every function of 
the body and of the mind ! The effects resulting from this 
cause are, in all probability, greatly aggravated by non-secre- 
tion , or the delay of those principles in the blood which, in 
a state of health, would have been converted into bile. To 
this source may, in part at least, be traced the origin of those 
symptoms hitherto, and perhaps not improperly, termed nerv- 
ous , which are as distressing to the patient as they are puz- 
zling to the practitioner. The latter, indeed, generally treats 
themras ideal, or imaginary ; but from this and the following 
consideration, they may probably be classed as real and se- 
vere affections of the nervous system. 

The absorption and non^secretion of bile, while they ac- 
count for the peculiar tinge of the eye and skin, explain 
another circumstance which generally passes unnoticed, viz. 
the pain and heat so frequently expenenced in milking water, 
whenever the biliary system is deranged. This symptom is 
almost constant in all severe hepatic affections, in tropical 
climates ; and though in somewhat less degree, in this coun- 
try, where it is chiefly the function of the liver that is dis- 
turbed, yet, in a majority of instances, it may be detected, 
and it will assist in the diagnosis of the disease. Even the 
furred tongue, and bitter taste in the mouth, though gene- 
rally dependant on a disordered state of the stomach, ma^ 
frequently be attributable to this absorption and non-secre- 
tion of bile. 

Eighthly, The torpor of an organ, especially an organ 
of such magnitude as the liver, must, by its sympathies or 
associations, occasion considerable derangement in the ba- 
lance of excitement throughout the system. " This torpor, 
says Dr. Saunders, is diffused by sympathy over every part 
of the system, and languor and lassitude prevail.” Now, I 
conceive that this idea is not founded on accurate observa- 
tion, or a correct view of the laws of the animal economy in 
health or disease ; for it will appear, on a closer view of the 
subject, , that if the torpor in question be diffused to some or- 
gans , it will cause a state the reverse of this — an overplus of 
excitement, or at least of excitability in others. " It fre- 
quently happens, says the same author, that bile is secreted 
in too smell a quantity, as in hypochondriacal complaints* 
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•and chlorosis, in which diseases, an unusual degree of torpor 
prevails, expressed in the one case by dejection and despair, 
in the other by inactivity and languor.” To shew the futility 
of this reasoning, let one of those hypochondriacal persons, 
whose biliary and digestive organs are confessedly in a torpid 
state, be placed in the same room with a person whose biliary 
and digestive organs are in a state of healthy activity — and let 
a pistol be fired off in an adjoining room, we shall see this 
same hypochondriac, where, according to Dr. Saunders, “ tor- 
por is diffused over every part of the system,” start from his 
chair, and exhibit, by the most violent agitation, unequi- 
vocal marks of greater irritability of nerve than his com- 
panion. Is this nof a proof that the torpor of one organ de- 
stroys the healthy balance of excitement, rather than diffuses 
itself over the whole systejn ? — or, in other words, that while 
the torpor is diffused from the liver to the alimentary canal, 
partly from sympathy, and partly from the deficiency of bile, 
a* morbid excess of irritability accumulates in the nervous 
system, which inequilibrium of excitement explains, in a great 
measure, those mental symptoms accompanying a disordered 
state of the biliary and digestive organs. 

It must be recollected here, that all those effects on other 
organs and parts of the system, resulting from association 
with the liver, become, in their turn, causes or re-agents, 
reflecting back upon their source, an aggravation of those ills 
which were originally disseminated thence. This is so clearly 
evinced in the action and re-actio^ between the biliary and 
nervous systems, that, in many instances, it is difficult to say 
in which system the malady commenced. Indeed, any great 
degree of grief, anxiety, or other depressing passions of the 
mind, will as certainly derange the functions of the liver and 
digestive organs, as the derangements of those organs will 
produce despondency, irritability, fickleness of temper, and 
other disturbances of the nervous system. 

This principle, or inequilibrium in the balapce of excite- 
ment in the system, from the torpor of one organ or set of 
organs, is applicable to an explanation of several diseases in 
the class Weuroses , which have hitherto baffled all specula- 
tions. In Chorea St . Viti, for instance, there is as invariably 
a torpor ot the uterine system, or biliary and digestive or- 
gans, as there is an inordinate excitement in a particular 
class of muscles and nerves, where Nature appears to ex- 
haust or expeud the morbid accumulation, by wliat appear 
ridiculous and extravagant motions. This seems the natural 
cure of the disease, and of course, requires a long time ; 
but the most effectual artifical cures are con ducted 'exactly 
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fin the principle in question, viz. by a course of cathartics, 
tonics, and emmenagogues, to re-establish the balance of the 
circulation and excitement, and restore the energy and action 
of the uterine, biliary, and digestive organs. On this prin- 
ciple also, may be explained many cases of epilepsy, where 
the balance of excitement is occasionally, or periodically dis- 
turbed, and a morbid excess of it thrown on the. brain and 
nervous system, in consequence, very frequently, of a torpor 
in the genital organs. Hence the lytta, by its peculiar effect 
on the urimiry organs, in bringing on strangury, and a speci- 
fic determination, as it is called, to those parts, has been sin- 
gularly successful in restoring the balance of excitement, and 
preventing the paroxysms of this intractable disease. 

In Hysteria, the morbid irritability is evidently accom- 
panied, and we may safely presume, in many cases, caused 
by a defective energy in the utcline, biliary, or digestive or- 
gans ; and hence, by restoring their functions to the healthy 
level, we subdue the disease. 

There is great reason to believe that hydrocephalus, in a 
majority of cases, depends on a preceding torpid state of the 
liver and bowels, occasioning a morbid irritability in the ves- 
sels and coverings of the brain. Independently of the known 
sympathy between the brain and liver, any obstruction to the 
free circulation of the blood through the latter organ, will 
cause plethora and congestion in the former, and thus lead 
to effusion in an organ so soft and delicate as the brain of a 
child. The best mode of cure in hydrocephalus illustrates 
thjs reasoning: — If the premonitory symptoms of hydro- 
cephalus be noticed, and the torpid abdominal viscera be 
roused into action by mercurial and other purgatives, the ac- 
tual inflammation and effusion in the head will generally be 
prevented. 

I trust, that under these eight heads, a rational explana- 
tion has been given of those symptoms depending on, or* 
connected with derangement of function in the biliary and di- 
gestive organs, without any hypothetical speculations; and if 
this be granted, we have probably gone some *vay in eluci- 
dating the wide range, not merely of \vhat are termed Bilious , 
but of Nervous, Hypochondriacal, and Hysterical complaints. 
At all events, whether we consider these last as causes or 
consequences of the functional derangements in question, we 
shall find that our best remedial measures hinge on this view 
of the subject; and that, considering the. hitherto mysterious 
and intractable nature of these disorders,* our success will be 
.as superior to the old farrago practice, as the explanation 
here attempted is more simple and satisfactory than the loose 
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and indefinite ideas so long- prevalent in regard to this class 
of human infirmities. 

Before entering on the causes and treatment of biliary de- 
rangements, I shall add a few words on a subject that has 
not attracted sufficient notice. In my work on Tropical Cli- 
mates, I hinted that I could have extended that Essay, by 
explaining the inveteracy, and, indeed, mortality of ulcers 
in hot climates. During the last eight or nine years, my ob- 
servations on a large class of cutaneous affections have tended 
to confirm the ideas there broached ; namely, that not only 
those local sores which Mr. Abemethy has traced to disor- 
dered states of the chylopoietic viscera, but al$o a very great 
proportion of cutaneous eruptions and blotches are depend- 
ent on derangement of the ciliary secretion. Purgatives, 
diaphoretics, and mercurials* the three grand means of cure, 
in the greater number of cutaneous complaints, are, in reali- 
ty, the most effective measures we can use in augmenting 
and meliorating the biliary secretion. The success which has 
attended my efforts, and those of others, to remove numer- 
ous defuedations of the skin, [so minutely, but sometimes 
so needlessly classed and distinguished by systematic writers] 
while acting on the principle in question, emboldens me to 
appeal to the test of future experience, for a corroboration of 
the statement here advanced. 

Causes of Biliary Derangements . If the high range of 
temperature in tropical climates, broken occasionally by vi- 
cissitudes, can produce such lesion of structure in the hepa- 
tic system ; so, in our own climate, the rapid transitions, 
the humidity, and the coldness of the atmosphere, operate 
most powerfully, though often unsuspectedly, on the func- 
tions of the liver, as well as on those of the other digestive 
organs. The partial application of cold of wet to the body, 
particularly to the lower extremities, when continued for any 
length of time, has a powerful influence on the biliary secre- 
tion, diminishing and deteriorating this important fluid, and 
disturbing the functions of the alimentary canal. 

This is the principal operating cause in the production of 
bilious arid gastric disorders among the lower classes of so- 
ciety, where want of clothing and bedding exposes them to 
tlitf influence of cold and dampness. It has been supposed, 
even by the faculty, that people can hardly sleep too lightly 
covqpedx at night. But I am disposed to think, that there 
is much greater danger from the application of cold/i when 
scantily covered with bed-clothes, than from any superabun- 
dance of these last, lu the one case, the sleep is frequently 
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broken by the disagreeable sensations of cold, and the re- 
freshment, on getting up in the morning, is very incomplete ; 
in the other case, even if there should be a considerable in- 
crease of the perspiratory functions of the skin, the sleep is 
followed by vigour and refreshment. 

The Russians, who are every night bathed in perspiration, 
in consequence of sleeping over their ovens, resist the se- 
verity of their climate, and are more exempt from pulmonary 
complaints than almost any other nation. A large class of 
artizans and mechanics, in this country, suffer from biliary 
and dyspeptic derangements* by tire application of cold and 
dampness to the feet, while they are employed in sedentary 
avocations, and consequently, when the circulation is lan- 
guid on all extreme points of the body's surface. 

The next cause, in order of importance, is intemper- 
ance, both in food and drink. If, among the labouring 
classes of society, in this country, we see many ingurgitat- 
ing a great quantity of inebriating matters, without any ap- 
parent ill effects, we are not thence to infer, that the artizan 
and mechanic, and much less the sedentary, the inactive, 
and the dissolute classes, can pursue the same practice, with 
similar impunity. The marked and decisive effects of intoxi- 
cating liquors, on the liver and its secretions, have been no- 
ticed in all ages, and are familiar even to vulgar observation. 
It is not improbable that the ancient poets had this circum- 
stance in view, when they fabled the punishment of Prome- 
theus, for having stolen Jire from heaven, by placing a vul- 
ture to feed on his liver ; thereby intimating, that those who 
are not content with the milder beverages of Nature, but in- 
gurgitate the liquid fire of ardent spirits, must suffer the ago- 
nies of Prometheus, in the diseases of the liver thus induced. 

It is observed by t)r. Baillie, in his Morbid Anatomy, that 
tuberculated states of the liver are most commonly found 
among people addicted to strong drink. Now, if hard-drink- 
ing, and particularly dram-drinking, be capable of exciting 
this terrible and incurable disease, derangement of structure 
in the liver, it requires no great stretch of credulity to be- 
lieve, that a less excessive use of spirits, wine, and beer, 
such, indeed, as is daily practised, may be quite adequate 
[particularly in conjunction with the other causes] to disturb 
the functions of the organ in question ; and this truth is hour- 
ly forced on the notice of every medical man who has the 
least pretensions to discrimination. 

It is not, however, so easy to explain the modus operandi 
of spirituous potations on the hepatic system. To consider 
them, with John Brown, simply as stimulants , will not un- 
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loose the Gordian knot; for we see the hottest spices of the 
■East and West devoured in large quantities, without any 
such effect. As a deficiency and irregularity of the biliary 
secretion, almost invariably characterise the long-continued 
use and abuse of spirituous liquors, it is not unreasonable to 
infer that they act, at first, as specific stimuli on the liver and 
its ducts, as well as on the whole chyliferous apparatus, gra- 
dually wearing out their excitability, and leading to paucity 
of biliary secretion, and deficient action in the lacteals. 

That there are specific stimuli or excitants, we cannot de- 
ny, without asserting that tartarized antimony will not excite 
the stomach, jalap the intestines, or cantharides the kidnies. 
The effects of these medicines were only learnt by experience 
and observation ; and so, in the present case, we learn from 
observation, what we could not have anticipated by reason- 
ing, that in proportion as substitute for the simple bever- 
age of Nature, those drinks which have an inebriating quali- 
ty, we become more and more liable, first to functional , and 
finally, to organic derangements of the liver and digestive 
organs. 

In respect to food, it is a curious fact, that in most hepa- 
tic diseases, whether of function or structure, the appetite, 
though often irregular and capricious, is not often defective; 
a circumstance which is by no means fortunate for the pati- 
ent, because the digestion is never good. The consequence 
is, that although intemperance in food might not have given 
origin to the disease, it now contributes to aggravate it. 
That the habit, however, of indulging in the pleasures of the 
table is one of the contributing causes of biliary derange- 
ments cannot be doubted, since not only gluttons, but ani- * 
nvals stall-fed, are very subject to enlargements of the liver ; 
smd as there is no people who fare more sumptuously than 
the English, and that too, on the most substantial dishes, 
we are fairly authorized in setting down intemperance in food 
as one of the causes of hepatic derangements. 

Particular kinds of food, too, are, more calculated to de- 
range the functions of the liver, through the medium of the 
stomach, than others— as fat, rancid and oily meats, together 
with the long catalogue of pastry confectionary. 

It is, however, principally by the quantity of our food, 
that we injure the tone of the digestive organs. Those poi*- 
.tions of our aliment, over which the stomach and duodenum 
cannot exercise the full power of digestion, pass slowly or 
rapidly along the intestinal canal, as foreign and irritating 
bodies, keeping up a constant irritation there, and producing 
a host of morbid associations in various other parts of the 
system. 
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Mental Agitation . I have already stated, that the people 
of this country have a higher degree of mental energy ; and 
experience, from their political, commercial, and manufac- 
turing habits, a greater range of mental agitation, than the 
inhabitants of most other countries. The more closely we 
watch the play of the passions in their effects on the material 
fabric, the more we shall be convinced of their powerful in- 
fluence on the functions of the liver and digestive organs in 
particular. The receipt of a single letter or message, an- 
nouncing a melancholy event, in which our interests are 
concerned, will so completely change the nature and appear- 
ance of the* biliary fluid, together with the gastric and intes- 
tinal secretions, that they can scarcely be recognized as 
such ! Every thing, in short, which disturbs the equanimity 
of the mind, interrupts the healthy functions of the liver and 
digestive organs ; which, in ttyeir turn, react on, and ag- 
gravate the original causes. These causes alone, were there 
no others, would be sufficient to account for the wide spread 
of functional derangements of the biliary organ in this country* 

Tropical Colonies . The widely extended intercourse which 
the English have with their tropical colonies, occasions an 
annual importation of diseases of the liver and other diges- 
tive organ, to a prodigious amount. These originally im- 
ported diseases must forth a prominent item in the class un- 
der consideration \ but when it is recollected, that the off- 
spring of individuals affected with biliary and gastric com- 

{ rtaints, very generally inherit a strong predisposition, at 
east, to the same maladies, we may form some estimate of 
the rapid strides which these diseases are how making among 
all ranks of society ! Thus we see a variety of causes first 
engendering derangements of the digestive organs, and then 
we see an organization transmitted from* parent to progeny, 
which is highly susceptible of these derangements, from even 
the slightest causes. 


TREATMENT OP FUNCTIONAL AND INCIPIENT ORGANIC 
DERANGEMENTS OF THE BILIARY ORGAN* 

The labour bestowed in exposing the nature, causes, and 
effects of these derangements, will greatly abridge our ob- 
servations on their treatment, which last is rendered clear, 
and, in general, effectual, by a thorough study of the for- 
mer. Whereas the man who prescribes for the name, without 
taking the trouble to investigate the nature of a disease, is 
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perpetually blundering, and by the misapplication of reme-* 
dies, finds himself frequently embarrassed and disappointed. 
By studying the causes of a disease, we arm ourselves with 
so many remedies, not only for the prevention, but the re- 
moval of it ; and by being minutely acquainted with its 
symptoms, our resources are multiplied when we undertake 
the treatment. 

It is not true, that a disease must always be attacked in its 
seat, and that combating symptoms makes no progress to- 
wards a cure. Wei shall find, on the contrary, that every 
symptom which we alleviate has an influence, more or less 
powerful, on the origin. We may instance the heat of the 
skin in fever ; every one will allow that this is merely a symp- 
tom or effect of fever, not the essence or seat of it; yet, 
what relief does it alford to the patient, and mitigation of 
the disease, to subdue this symptom ! So in the disease now 
under consideration, constipation of the bowels is a very 
general symptom or effect ; and yet, what essential' relief does 
the removal of this symptom afford ! In general, however, 
we may divide the treatment into two heads — withdrawing 
the causes, and obviating their effects. 

Removal of Causes. Many of the causes which induce 
functional and incipient structural derangement of the biliary 
organ, cannot be avoided ; and tli^refore we can endeavour 
only to counteract their effects. The natural atmospherical 
vicissitudes of this climate are beyond our controul ; but by 
attention to dress, and by shifting our wet clothes as soon as 
we leave off exercise, we shall, in general, bid defiance to 
aerial transitions. The close sympathy which exists between 
the feet and stomach, and between the stomach and liver, will 
point out the necessity of paying the utmost attention to the 
warmth and dryness of the feet, a circumstance of more im- 
portance, as a remedial measure, in these disorders, than is 
generally imagined. 

Having shewn that sudden checks to perspiration, and also 
long continued cold, are the fruitful sources of hepatic com- 

S hunts, it is plain that flannels next the skin, and a suff- 
iciency of bed-clothes at night, are preventive measures of 
great importance. And as a superabundant perspiration ren- 
ders the extreme vessels more liable to sudden collapse, from 
the application of cold, it is evident that we ought to avoid 
that kind of exercise in the heat of the day, and particularly 
in the sun, which so inordinately increases the cutaneous dis- 
charge. When such causes are unavoidable, our next endea- 
vour to shun die bad consequences is, not to desist at once 
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from exercise, but above all things, to avoid a current of air, 
the application of wet, or the drinkin^of cold liquids. 

Abstinence from spirituous or fermented liquors, is almost 
a sine qua non in this part of the treatment of hepatic com- 

I daints ; and the greatest attention ;to the quantity and qua- 
ity of food is highly necessary. In respect to quality, no 
general rule can be laid down, as constitutions differ so 
much. The oily and rancid animal, together with the flatu- 
lent vegetable foods are for the most part prejudicial ; and, 
in respect to quantity, the rule ought always to be, that we 
eat no more than we can easily and comfortably digest. This 
rule will be easily understood by eveiy person who labours 
under bilious derangements. 


Mental Anxiety. Those mental causes which produce or 
aggravate corporeal diseases, ’ though apparently most, are in 
reality least within our power, either as to prevention or re- 
moval. The philosopher may declaim, and the divine may 
preach against the folly and danger of giving way to despond- 
ency and. dread ; but it is in vain ! Wherever there is de- 
rangement in the hepatic functions, there will, in general, 
be low spirits ; timidity ; fickleness of mind ; irritability of 
temper; and hypochondriacism, whatever efforts we may 
make to the contrary byway of reasoning. Religion, it is 
true, is more powerful ; but the corporeal disease is apt so 
to cloud the mental faculties, as to convert the bright hopes 
and consolations of revelation, into gloomy superstition and 
unconquerable despair. 

Those causes of hepatic derangements arising from certain 
trades and occupations, are sometimes to be removed, espe- 
cially among the more opulent classes. As all sedentary em- 
ployments, and those which keep the mind on the rack, are 
injurious to the class of diseases in question, so are they to 
be changed, if circumstances will admit; and if this cannot 
be done, their pernicious effects should be as much counter- 
acted as possible by occasional relaxation, and such other 
means as a judicious practitioner can frequently suggest. 

Medical Treatment . The variety of causes which we have 
traced in the production of hepatic derangements, both of 
function and structure, would seem to point out a corres- 
ponding variety in the treatment; but this variety principally 
regards the prevention or removal of those causes themselves ; 
for, when their effects are 6nce produced, a considerable 
similarity obtains in the means of repairing the injury. For 
instance, in acute hepatitis, whether the inflammation be 
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caused by inordinate exercise in the heat of the sun, by in- 
toxication, or by colior wet applied to the heated body, our 
plan of treatment \ml be almost exactly the same. So in 
cholera morbus, which may be considered a functional de- 
rangement of the biliary organ, the same treatment will, in 
general, be necessary, whether the cause be heat, cold, alter- 
nations of temperature, or ingesta occasioning a violent or- 
gasm throughout the digestive organs. 

In what may be termed the minor or subordinate means of 
relief, however, a very great variety in the treatment may be 
advantageously employed; since I have shewn that every 
symptom which we mitigate or remove, not only affords a 
partial relief to the sufferings of the patient, but operates 
beneficially, more or less, on the origin of the disease itself. 
This is of infinite consequence in the class of infirmities under 
consideration ; since it ofteft requires the utmost address on 
the part of the practitioner to induce the patient to persevere 
sufficiently long in any one plan of treatment, to be effectual. 
Hence, we are frequently forced to lop the tree, branch by 
branch, rather than cut it at the root ; merely because the 
patient soon becomes tired, if daily advantages are not gained. 
We must not, however, be diverted from the attack of the 
enemy in his strong hold, as the routine practitioner too often 
is, by flying from point to point, and relieving symptoms 
only while the great body of the disease remains unsubdued, 
and indeed unsuspected. 

We shall begin, therefore, with the essential, and gradu- 
ally descend through the various auxiliary means of relief, 
which experience and observation have stamped with the seal 
of utility, in this interesting class of human afflictions. 

I have already demonstrated, that in ninety-nine cases out 
of the hundred, there is a deficiency dr irregularity, together 
with vitiation of the biliary secretion. As for a mere re- 
dundant secretion of bile, the thing itself is a bagatelle, and 
the treatment simple and easy. It is the torpid liver which 
every hour arrests our attention, and requires our exertions 
to obviate its long catalogue of effects. 

I consider the three primary indications to be as follow. 

1st. To increase ancl meliorate the biliary fluid. 

2d. To daily remove the vitiated secretions of the liver 
and other digestive organs. 

3d. To increase the tone and digestion of the alimentary 
canal. J 

There are some causes which increase the secretion' of bile, 
but. deteriorate its quality; such, for instance, as a high 
range of atmospheric heat, an intemperate use of fat and 
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6ily food, violent exercise, &c. These, therefore, cannot be 
safely employed to stimulate a torpid liver; since the tor- 
pidity itself is frequently the result of ldfig stimulation from 
these causes, particularly the first. 

A moderately warm and steady atmosphere, is, however, 
peculiarly beneficial to the complaints in question, as it keeps 
up' a mild action of the perspiratory vessels on the surface of 
the body, and by the cutaneo-hepatic sympathy, of the se- 
creting vessels in the liver. 

This accounts for the bad state of health, and even aggra- 
vation of their complaints, which tropical invalids so often 
experience on returning to northern countries. The cuticu- 
lar and hepatic secretions are so interrupted and checked, 
that they are obliged to be constantly taking medicine, and 
bowel complaints very generally harrass them for a consider- 
able time after their arrival in «their native, but estranged 
country. Hence the genial skies of the southern parts of 
Europe, and of Madeira, are at first infinitely more salubri- 
ous fer the Anglo-East or West-Indian, returning with hepa- 
tic complaints, than the raw and variable atmosphere of Eng- 
land a doctrine which I believe, either from ignorance or 
self-interest, has never before been inculcated, but which I 
know from personal experience and suffering to be true. 

As an internal medicine, there is none which so steadily 
increases and meliorates the hepatic secretion as some of the 
mild preparations of mercury. Whether this mineral acts on 
the liver as on other glands, by increasing its action, or 
whether it acts in a specific manner, as on the salivary glands, 
for instance, I need not stop to inquire ; but that it does aug- 
ment and improve the biliary fluid, in a very remarkable de- 
gree, both when it salivates and purges, is a fact which ob- 
servant practitioners must have daily proofs of, and which 
requires no support from argument. 

A gentle and gradual introduction of mercury into the sys- 
tem, retarded by daily evacuations from the bowels, till it 
slightly affects the mouth, or at least breath, and kept at 
that point for some time, forms, in numerous cases, the most 
effectual method of restoring a due and healthy action to. the 
biliary organ. As soon, in general, tfs a mercurial odour is 
perceived on the breath, the stools become yellow and more 
copious, the patient experiences an exhilaration of splits, 
and food is relished and digested better. The eye and com- 
plexion, soon after that, clear ; ahd animation is restored to 
the countenance. After keeping things in this: state, for a 
longer or shorter time, according to the stage of the disease, 
a course of opening medicines, combined with bitters and 
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tonics, ought to he entered on, and continued for a consi- 
derable period. For the above purpose, the blue pill in two, 
three, or four grain doses, every night, combined or alter- 
nated with a purgative, seems to answer best, without ruffling 
the constitution, or producing much uneasiness in the bowels. 
Next to this is the hydro-calomel, which rarely gripes. 

Where it is not judged prudent to bring the system under 
the influence of mercury, and in a majority of cases it would 
be at least unnecessary, in many detrimental, our plan is 
to enter on a course of medicines which will at once in- 
crease the biliary secretion, clear the bowels, and improve 
the digestion. 

Such a combination as the following may serve as a model 
for medicine calculated to effect the two first intentions. 

R. Ex. col. comp. 5 j. 

Sub. hyd. gr. xv. 

Ant. tart. gr. ij. 

01. carui iq. v. M. ft. pil. xxiv. 

Capiat unam, duas, vel tres qufique nocte. 


Of all the varied forms of purgatives which I have tried, 
I have not found any which is more generally applicable, or 
more generally useful, than the above. The dose must be 
regulated by the effects produced. One or two stools should 
be procured each day, bv these pills, and no more. They 
should be persevered in for a very long time, and they pro- 
dime such alleviation of uneasy sensations during their use, 
that the patient at length is anxious for them to .be continued. 

During this period the compound infusions of gentian, 
cascarilla, quassia, calumba. Sac. may be taken three or four 
times a day, with the carbonate of soda or ammonia, and a 
small quantity of any aromatic tincture, as of cardamom 
seeds. These medicines are capable of being infinitely varied, 
while the same object#s still kept in. view, viz. the elimina- 
tion of viscid and depraved bile from the pori biliar ii, and 
hepatic ducts; file increase of a better fluid-, and the remo- 
val of aU feC|Je&ce and morbid secretions from the alimen- 
tary caflal/ ; ffhe taraxacum or dandelion has lately come 
much into use in biliary obstructions, and I have often found 
it beneficial. Two ounces of the fresh root sliced and boiled 
in a quart of water to a pint; with two drachms of cream of 
tartar, is a good form., A wine glass -full of this three times 
a day is a Moderate dose, or a scruple of the extract twice a 
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It not very unfrequently happens, however, that the pur- 
gatives above mentioned, either froiji the idiosyncrasy, or the 
caprice of the patient, cannot be employed ; in which case, 
we must have recourse to others, but of much less efficacy. 
The sulphate of magnesia in the infusion of roses, with a 
few grains of sulphate of iron, will form a tolerably good 
artificial chalybeate water, with which the bowels ought to 
be daily cleared, giving twice a week at least, a few grains 
of the blue pill, to act on the secretory vessels and ducts of 
the liver ; or five grains of the steel or squill pill, with half 
a grain of calomel, may be given every second or third night, 
and infusion of calumba, with carbonate of soda or potassa, 
during the day. I would also strongly recommend from half 
a pint to a pint of the compound decoction of sarsaparilla to 
be daily drunk as an auxiliary to the above remedies.. Some 
men may deride sarsaparilla ; but I can, from experience, as- 
sert, that in conjunction with purgatives, it is a most invalua- 
ble medicine, ft should be continued for at least three or six 
months. A purgative which I have lately employed, as com- 
bined or alternated with the blue pill, is a kind of artificial 
Ilarrowgate water. The native Ilarrowgate water has been 
strongly recommended by my friend Dr. Armstrong, in his 
late work ; but being in a southern part of the kingdom at 
the time, I could not come at the native spring, and there- 
fore procured, the proportion of the ingredients [sulphate of 
magnesia, supertartrite of potash and sulphuret of potash] 
and exhibited it thus prepared.* As far as my experience 
yet extends, this medicine will be found a most important 
auxiliary, if not an occasional substitute for mercury in chro- 
nic obstructions of the internal organs, and in obstinate cu- 
taneous eruptions. In this last class of complaints, so dis- 
gusting to the eye and distressing to the patient, I have wit- 
nessed such good effects from the above medicine, that I 
should not be surprised at seeing it made, one of these days, 
the basis of some patent nostrum, in the hands of some of 
the Charlatan tribe. It purges without debilitating, and 
though nauseous at first, the taste soon becomes reconciled 
to it. It should, however, be always assisted by the blue 
pill, or that and decoction of sarsaparilla. 

By a steady perseverance in any of thftse plans, but parti- 
cularly the first, viz. (with mercurial aloetic medicines) it is 
surprising what may be done, not only in, bilious, but in the 
whole tribe of nervous and hypochondriacal 6omplaints. 


• I know this floes not correspond with the chemical analysis of Har« 
rowgate waters; but the effects are such as 1 describe them. 
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When, from sudden atmospherical vicissitudes, debauches, 
or errors in diet, a momentary redundancy and vitiation of 
the biliary secretion takes place, with nausea, sick head-ache# 
despondency, &c. the irritating fluids must be carried down- 
wards by purgatives ; but it is not generally known# that a 
pretty large (lose of calomel, say from four to eight grains, 
will often allay the commotion of the stomach and bowels, 
carrying off* the disordered secretions more effectually than 
any other medicine. 

The above may be termed the radical treatment by internal 
medicines, inasmuch as it aims at the very source of the mis 
chief ; but much may be done by counteracting the effects, 
or alleviating the symptoms of this Proteian class of diseases, 
since, as 1 have before observed, these, in their turn, become 
causes, and aggravate the original malady. 

I have instanced constipation as indubitably, at first, a 
mere effect of derangemenrand deficiency of the biliary se- 
cretion, but soon becoming a conspicuous feature in the dis- 
ease this, and indeed most other symptoms, will happily 
be removed by the means which we employ in the radical 
treatment ; yet, there are various others which require sepa- 
rate attention. Thus acidity in the prim® vim is often more 
troublesome to the patient than any other symptom, and 
keeps both body and mind uneasy ; cardialgic sensations 
being, in general, borne with less patience than any others. 
For this, both the volatile and fixed alkalis must be used. 
The carbonate of ammonia may be combined with any bitter 
infusions, as may also the liquor potass® (Brandish) which is 
a very powerful antacid. The oxide of bismuth, in five grain 
doses, two or three times a day, is a very excellent anti- 
cardialgic remedy, and its exhibition is unattended with any 
danger. 

The head-aches which accompany nervous and bilious dis- 
orders, are so dependant on the original disease, that little 
can be done for their removal but by the radical treatment ; 
blisters, eether, antispasmodics, and foot-baths, will give a 
temporary, and only a temporary relief. 

Flatulence is. a most troublesome symptom, and often re- 
quires the symptomatic as well as the radical treatment. 
Here the wanner aromatics and stimulants will be borne with 
ease and advantage ; to which must be frequently added the 
foetid gums and. volatile alkalis. The mineral acids too, will 
often check the extrication of air, when alkalies and aroma- 
tics fitil. 

I may here menfion the internal use of mineral waters, as 
those of Cheltenham, Bath, &c. Their physical virtues de- 
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pend on their warmth and purgative qualities- The exhibition 
of warm water alone, independently of any impregnation, is 
extremely useful, inasmuch as it acts like a warm bath on the 
stomach, communicating energy to the biliary organ, and 
also diluting the viscid and depraved secretions of both vis- 
cera. The morning is the best period for its administration. 

We now come to the external remedial measures, which 
are of no mean importance in this class of diseases. 

The tepid bath may claim precedence. If the extensive 
chain of sympathies between tne skin and internal organs be 
kept in view, we may easily account for the benefit resulting 
from a judicious course of warm bathing. In augmenting a 
mild cuticular discharge from the pores of the surface, the 
warm bath increases the internal secretions, particularly the 
biliary ; while, at the same time, it relieves the venous con- 
gestion in the portal circle, and determines to the periphery 
of the body. It is, of course, in deficient secretion or tor- 
por of the ^biliary organ, that the warm bath can be advan- 
tageous; where there is an actual redundancy of bile, which, 
by the bye, is seldom the case, and never of long standing, 
as I have already shewn, the batli would be a more doubtful 
remedy. Though, as plethora in the portal circle almost in- 
variably precedes any violent orgasm in the secretory vessels 
of the liver, the tepid bath might be serviceable in determin- 
ing to the surface, and removing the congestion anterior to, 
and thus preventing, redundancy of secretion. Speaking 
generally, however, it is by far the most potent and agreea- 
ble external measure which we can put in practice, for the 
relief of those innumerable morbid and anomalous feelings 
with which the class of complaints jmder consideration is ac- 
companied. The vapour bath is ^wwfemore efficacious than 
the liquid, and where the circumstances of the patient will 
permit, ought to be preferred. Where neither can be ob- 
tained or afforded, the semicupium or half bath ; and next to 
that, the pediluvium or foot bath may, in a considerable de- 
gree, supply their place with advantage. 

After tne warm bath, frictions, with flannel or the flesh 
brush, in imitation of the oriental pustom of shampooing, 
are of infinite use; and the .region of the liver, as well as 
the whole spine, ought to be particularly well rubbed, in or- 
der to excite the action of the various vessels, circulating, 
absorbent, and secretory ; a measure which is seldom thought 
of, either by the physician of patient, but which will be 
found to reward the trouble with unusual benefit With re- 
spect to the cold bath, it is not so easy to lay down any ge- 
neral rules. In many cases of what are termed nervous and 

p 
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hypochondriac disorders, the cold bath is an excellent reme~ 
dy ; but where much functional, or any organic derangement, 
has already taken place in the hepatic system, the shock of 
the bath, and sudden afflux of blood from the surface to the 
centre of the body, become dangerous circumstances, and I 
have often seen the most serious consequences result. 

In all cases, where it is fished to try its effects, the warm 
bath ought to precede its use for some time; and then, by 
lowering the temperature of the water in the most cautious 
manner, to come round at length to the cold bath itself. — 
When this last can be borne, and a comfortable train of 
symptoms ensues, with moderate reaction, then the benefit 
will be considerable, since these healthy oscillations of the 
vital fluid, lead to a restoration of the secretions and an equal 
balance of the excitability and circulation throughout the 
system. Under this head may be placed change of climate, 
or removal from a variable to a more steady atmosphere. 
All sudden changes of this kind, however, are dangerous. 
Hepatic' complaints, occasioned, for instance, by the burning 
skies of India, will frequently be greatly aggravated by a di- 
rect voyage to, and residence in this country. 

The eagerness with which we fly towards our natal soil, 
inspired with the cheering hopes of renovated health from 
the inhalation of our native air, is often more suddenly de- 
structive than a continuance in the most unhealthy parts of 
either India. On arriving in England, the most southern 
and mild counties should be selected for retreats, till the con- 
stitution becomes re-assimilated ; but where circumstances 
will permit, Madeira, Lisbon, or the South of France, afford 
«afer asylums for the tropical invalid, than the vallies of De- 
vonshire, or the beautiful shores of Hampshire, Sussex, or* 
Dorset. Where an intermediate climate, however, is beyond 
our reach, the coasts above mentioned present a mildness and 
equilibrium of temperature, from their southern and maritime 
position, that render them extremely favourable to the consti- 
tution while undergoing the necessary regulation, whether 
medicinal or dietetic, for the re-establishment of health. 

' A sea voyage id, in general, as salutary in hepatic as in 
pulmonic complaints, though it is not a prevalent opinion 
among the. faculty. The motion of the vessel, the compara- 
tive purity and equilibrium of the air, and regular hours, ap- 
pear to be the chief causes of beneficial influence ; but these, 
perhaps, may be well counterbalanced by the advantages 
available in a journey on shore, where, to the passive exer- 
cise of gestation or equitation, are added the mental amuse- 
ment and pleasure resulting, from the contemplation of rural 
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or romantic scenery, with all that variety of objects which 
the diversified face of nature presents to the eye of the tra- 
veller in this beautiful island. 

It is but too true, however, that in the class of diseases 
now under review, a sombre tint is thrown over every land- 
scape, and the mind is perpetually called ' off from external 
amusements and observations to a gloomy rumination on our 
morbid corporeal feelings and infirmities ! Whether \ye climb 
the tall bark, or repose in the gilded carriage, corroding care 
pursues us with ceaseless vigilance, and rarely suffers us to 
escape from oursel/es. 

Scandit airatas, vitiosa naves 
Cura ! Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutainus? .Artpibiliosus 
Se raro f ugit. 


Whenever hepatic derangement amounts to any thing like 
organic lesion, we have, in general, some local uneasiness, 
either in the region of the liver itself, or in those other parts 
of the body which sympathise with that viscus. Pain in the 
right shoulder is an occasional, but by no means a constant 
symptom; and therefore, its absence proves nothing. More 
frequently, we have a dull obscure. ^#in in the right side; 
and what is very singular, the pain, though evidently depend- 
ing on diseased liver, is not unfrequently situated in the left 
side, quite round under the false ribs, bor this, and the pain 
in the shoulder, 1 cannot offer a satisfactory explanation. 

The urine affords very considerable insight into the state of 
the biliary organ, and ought always to be most attentively 
watched. The turbid appearance, the brick-dust or pink 
sediment, and the irritation in passing it, are very general at- 
tendants on diseased liver. But there is a peculiar and inde- 
scribable cast of countenance accompanying organic disease 
of this viscus, which strikes the experienced observer at the 
first glance, and forms a clue to unravel the nature of the 
complaint. The colour, smell, consistence, &c, of the stools, 
must be strictly examined in all hepatic complaints. I have 
already alluded to the effects of biliary derangements on the 
mind, and particularly on the temper. This is a subject too 
much neglected by the physician. Even the dreams of a 
person, where occult organic derangement of the liver is 
taking place, assume a peculiar character, , which throws 
much light on the disease. On this, as on most other points 
of this section, I was drawn to the subject by long personal 
sufferings. 
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Where dull obtuse pain is complained of in either side, and 
especially when pressure under the edges of the ribs gives 
uneasiness, the permanent counter-irritation and drain of a 
seton are of infinite benefit, as I have repeatedly observed in 
others, and personally experienced in myself. I know that 
some great authorities despise this measure, representing it 
as giving only temporary relief, and as being a great plague 
to the patient; but I cannot allow facts to give way to preju- 
dices, and I state the advantage of setons from a practical 
knowledge of their good effects. In blisters and other coun- 
ter-irritants. I have much less confidence, though I have 
sometimes seen them useful. The friction of mercurial lini- 
ment over the region of the liver is certainly beneficial, partly 
from the mechanical irritation, and partly from the mercurial 
absorption. 

I may here mention, as f somewhat analogous, the good 
effects of a broad flannel bandage, composed of several folds, 
worn pretty tight round the abdomen, and reaching up to the 
epigastric region. I first caught the hint from the oriental 
indigenous custom of wearing the cummerbund ; and both in 
my own case, and many others, where I have recommended 
it, a very beneficial change was produced. Its modus ope- 
randi may be explained, 1st. from the local support which it 
gives to the abdominal viscera ; 2dly, from the equable tem- 
perature and warmth which it maintains there ; and, 3dly, 
from tlie uniform degree of excitation on the surface, and 
discharge from the perspiratory vessels of that important por- 
tion of the body. 

In winter, spring, and autumn, the general use of flannels 
is necessary in disordered functions or structure of the biliary 
or digestive organs. In winter, to defend from cold ; in spring 
and autumn, to obviate atmospherical vicissitudes, which are 
then more prevalent. When the heat of summer renders flan- 
nels oppressive and debilitating, from the excess of perspira- 
tion, thin calico should be substituted. 

The minutest attention is here to be paid to the feet. If 
they are allowed to remain cold or damp, an increase of tor- 

E or or morbid irritability will, by direct or reverse sympathy, 
e communicated to the liver and chylo-poietic viscera, and 
disturbance of their functions is sure to ensue. Hence the 
necessity of warmth and dryness, and the utility of frequent 
foot-baths, and frictions with flannel. 

Though many of these circumstances have been noticed 
before, they are again brought forward here, from a convict 
tion of their importance, and the necessity of impressing 
them strongly on the minds both of patients and practitioners* 
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Under this head may also be placed tjie remedial measure 
of exercise. A very erroneous idea is entertained of the na- 
ture and effects of exercise in the different disorders and 
states of the frame. Much mischief is daily done by carry- 
ing this remedy to excess, thus aggravating the complaints 
which it was intended to remove. Whenever it is carried to 
the length of fatigue in the complaints under consideration, 
its effects are similar to those of a debauch. All the active 
exercises should be pursued, during summer, in the mornings 
and evenings, while cool repose is to be indulged in, in the 
middle of the day, and particularly after the principal meal ; 
since any exertion at that time, disturbs the function of di- 
gestion, and causes flatulence, acidity, and uneasy sensations 
through the line of the intestinal canal. In winter, on the 
contrary, the exercise should be in the middle of the day, 
while the fogs of the mornings, ahd raw air of the evenings, 
are to be avoided. 

Speaking generally, the passive exercises are best, as ges- 
tation and equitation ; but the swing has not been noticed 
much by writers, though I have seen its good effects in se- 
veral instances of this kind. It powerfully determines to the 
surface, increases the perspirable discharge, and in this way 
relieves many uneasy internal sensations. It would, I am 
convinced, prove a very excellent substitute, not only for the 
other exercises above mentioned, but for a sea voyage, since 
its effects are very similar on the animal economy. 

In respect to dietetics, the invalid himself is generally 
well acquainted with the kinds of food which best agree with 
him ; but much might be done towards a cure, in this way, 
by the patient, had he resolution enough to bound the quan- 
tity of his nutriment within the pale of digestion. Satiety 
ought never to be felt at table, by the bilious ; if it be, in- 
digestion, flatulence, and oppression at the precordia, are 
sure to ensue. 

Some attention is also to be paid to the time of our meals 
in this class of diseases. Early breakfast ; dinner at one or 
two o'clock ; tea, or rathef coffee, at six ; and little if any 
supper, agree best with the generality of patients. Raw ana 
acescent vegetables, cheese, oily and rancid meats, soups, 
gravies, and every species of confectionary, are to be avoided : 
well roasted animal food, biscuit, or stale bread, and rice or 
bread puddings, ought to be the standing dishes. 

Of all drinks, water is the best; but as few who have 
been accustomed to inebriating liquids can be brought to 
relish the simple beverage of nature, a very agreeable and 
salutary potation may be formed in the following manner. 
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and which will be found singularly beneficial in the wide 
range of bilious and dyspeptic complaints. Dissolve six 
drachms of dried carbonate of soda in a quart bottle of water, 
and four drachms and a half of tartaric acid in another bot- 
tle of the same size : when wanted for use, pour out a wine 
glass-full from each bottle, and throw them at the same in- 
stant into a tumbler, when an immediate effervescence will 
ensue, during which it is to be drunk off’: this is good soda 
water, and a dozen of glasses thus prepared will not cost 
more than fifteen or eighteen pence. If ten drops of the 
muriated tincture of iron be previously put into the rummer, 
a most excellent and agreeable tonic mineral water is pro- 
duced, which strengthens the tone of the digestive organs in 
a very remarkable degree. 

Fermented liquors are v^ry generally detrimental, and the 
least pernicious of the vinous are sound Sherry and Madeira. 
As to spirits, they are too often prejudicial ; but if the patient 
will not, or cannot abstain from them, brandy should be 
taken, 'very much diluted with warm or cold water, and with- 
out sugar. 

Patients of this description should not trust to their own 
resolutions in respect to quantity; but like Ulysses, who 
caused himself to be bound to the mast to avoid the Syrens, 
they should have the quantity of their drink, ^nd the degree 
of dilution specifically limited, and on no account to be ex- 
ceeded. 

Tea and tobacco, as narcotic herbs, are in general hurtful, 
and spirituous and anodyne tinctures and nostrums are to be 
utterly proscribed, as tending to give deeper root to each 
symptom, while they afford a fallacious and temporary relief, 

As the want of repose at night has a remarkable effect in 
aggravating bilious and nervous disorders, every thing which 
can tend to interrupt that solace of our woes, ought of 
course to be avoided. Of these, late hours and suppers are 
the principal. Tyrant custom has so inverted the order of 
nature in respect to the time of retiring to rest, that we all 
suffer more or less the penalties of despising her sacred laws ! 
But as this subject will be more fully discussed in another 
part of the work, I shall only observe here, that early hours, 
both in retiring to and shaking off sleep, are indispensable 
m the treatment of this class of human maladies, ' 
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THE NITRO-MURIATIC ACID BATH. 

This remedy has now come so much into use, and affords 
so decisive a proof of the cutaneo-hepatic sympathy, 
which I some years ago traced in the production and cure of 
bilious disorders, that I was naturally anxious to give it a 
trial in a class of diseases which I have long studied with 
more than usual attention. I have already seen sufficient, to 
be convinced that the Nitro-muriatic Bath is a valuable re- 
medy, when aided by proper medicines internally ; and I can 
corroborate a great number of Dr. Scott’s statements relative 
to its effects on the human frame. 

Composition and Mode of Administration . Into a glass ves- 
sel, capable of holding a pint or mojje of fluid, put ei^t ounces 
of water, and then pour in four ounces of the nitric acid of the 
London Pharmacopoeia, and four ounces of muriatic acid, or 
the spirit of salt of the shops. This mixture may be labelled 
the “ Nitro-muriatic Solution,” and one ounce and a half to 
a gallon of warm water, will form a bath of medium strength. 
The proportion may be increased to two ounces, or diminish- 
ed to half an ounce of the solution to the gallon of water, 
according to the age, strength, delicacy, or other peculiarity 
of the patient. A bath of two gallons and a half, is gene- 
rally sufficient for the feet and legs. A narrow and deep 
wooden bucket is best ; such as will bring the water well up 
to the knees, without requiring more than eight or ten quarts 
of liquid. The feet and legs of the patient ought to be im- 
mersed in this bath, at a comfortable warm temperature — 
say 96 degrees — and kept there twenty minutes or half an 
hour, just before going to bed. This may be done every 
night, or every second night, and the same bath will remain 
good for three or four nights. It ought to be kept in the 
wooden bucket, and a fourth part, or so, warmed up, every 
time it is used, in a well glazed earthen vessel, and added 
to the rest, which will make the whole of a sufficiently warm 
temperature. Or a fourth part of the bath may be thrown 
away, and a fourth part or fresh hot Water added, and an 
ounce 'of the nitro-muriatic solution, which will obviate tine 
possibility of any decomposition taking place by glazed ves- 
sels. ButT have not observed any inconvenience from warm- 
ing up a part of the same bath, m the abovementioned man- 
ner. Dr. Scott thinks, that sponging the skin with the bath 
is equally as good as immersion ; and that whether cold or 
ho& the effects would be the same# In this last, I am very. 
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far from agreeing with him, and give a decided preference to 
the warm foot bath, jor warm sponging, for very many rea- 
sons, which need not now be explained. The strength of 
the bath must be regulated by the degree of irritability of the 
patient’s skin. It ought, in general, to cause a prickling 
sensation when the immersion has continued a quarter or 
half an hour. The patients usually observe that their feet 
and legs continue warm, and even in a perspirable state the 
whole night afterwards. 

Effects of the Nitro-muriatic Acid Bath . When carried 
to a considerable extent, so as to bring the system under its 
influence, it occasionally induces faintness, and a degree of 
nervous irritation or restlessness, with sometimes a coppery 
taste in the mouth, and an increased discharge of saliva, but 
without the mercurial fcetbr of the breath. — These effects are 
very fugitive, and uncertain. I have known it produce a 
general itching all over the body, and, in some cases, a con- 
siderable degree of pain in the soles of the feet. In a few 
cases, a papular eruption over the whole skin succeeded. 

w The nitro-muriatic acid bath, (says Dr. Scott,) appears 
in a particular manner to affect the glands, and to alter 
their secretions ; and on this power a great part of its value 
in derangements of the liver, seems to depend. It some- 
times very suddenly increases the secretion of bile ; and this 
effect may be kept up for a length of time. It increases the 
perspiration, and often to a great extent. The almost in- 
stantaneous effects that it produces on some people, and its 
suddenly causing a flow of bile, are all tmlike a remedy that 
is conveyed by the known channels of absorption. I can 
suppose, that the effects of this remedy do not arise from 
the transfer of matter by any set of vessels ; but that they 
are the consequence of peculiar motions, which it has the 
power of exciting in the solids, or the fluids of the body.” 
Now I appeal to the professional reader, whether the above 
be not a complete admission of the cutaneo-hepatic sympa- 
thy,, which i took such pains to elucidate in my work on 
Tropical Climates, *in which Dr. Scott’s opinions are corro- 
borated, if not anticipated. 

Disorders to which the Bath is applicable. Dr. Scott pro- 
perly observes, that there is a very large class of diseases in 
this country denominated Bilious, which arise from defi- 
cient, superabundant, and depraved secretions of bile; hence 
spring derangements of the stomach, giddiness, feverish heat ; 
head-aches ; restlessness at nights ; cramps and spasms ; me- 
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lancholy, and many of those unhappy feelings to which the 
term “ Nervous ” has been applied. In such cases, let the 
patient sit in the tepid nitro-muriatic acid bath for the legs 
half an hour or less, according to circumstances, every night, 
or every second night. With some of these biliously-dis- 
posed people, the first bath, and that in a few hours, pro- 
duces decided effects. It purges, gives rise to the expulsion 
of dark-coloured faeces or bright-coloured bile, or bile of a 
brown, a green, or a black clour, like tar mixed with oil. 
The pulse, in time, becomes quicker than natural, and a de- 
gree of restlessness takes place. These effects may be kept up 
for a number of days. They are often, however, much longer 
in appearing. Where the bile is deficient in quantity, the 
effects of the bath are only known by the faeces returning by 
degrees to their natural colour, and by a gradual improve- 
ment of the health. With people disposed to bile, it is ne- 
cessary to keep the bowels very open during the use of the 
bath ; for one of its effects, as I have said, and on which 
much of its beneficial tendency depends, is to produce a 
flow of bile into the intestinal canal, the consequence of 
which should be obviated by laxatives. Those inconvenient 
effects of the bath arise from the very powers which enable 
it to correct more depraved conditions of the stomach and 
biliary organs. Although this bath, with little disturbance, 

{ noduces many happy effects, let it not be supposed that de- 
icate, or even strong people suffer no temporary inconveni- 
ence. Let it always, on the contrary, be recollected, that 
the advantages produced by it can never be fully appreciated 
until the patient ha$ given up the use of it for a considerable 
time. Even those who feel no very sensible effects from it 
at the moment, generally, in the end, find their health im- 
proved. 

As sponging the body with the N. M. water has nearly the 
same effects as the foot-bath, a small quantity may, at any 
time, be easily prepared, by adding two drachms of the “ ni- 
tro muriatic solution” to each pint of warm water, in a com- 
mon wash-hand bason. By means of a large sponge, the 
thighs, legs, stomach, chest, or arms, may be wetted with 
this mixture for ten or fifteen minutes* daily ; or the above- 
mentioned parts may be sponged alternately. With delicate 
people, or those who are very sensible to this remedy, it is 
often sufficient to immerse one hand, or wet one arm in the 
bath, for a few minutes. Washing both hands, or hands 
and arms daily, will frequently be quite sufficient for delicate 
bilious patients. 
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Marasmus, or general wasting of the body, both in old 
and young, and where no pulmonary or mesenteric disease is 
present, has now been ascertained, beyond a doubt, to fre- 
quently depend on functional disorder of the liver, and of 
those organs that are associated in office with it. Dr. Ayre, 
of Hull, ’ has given the best account of this complaint ; and, 
in order to render the Section on Biliary Derangements as 
complete as possible, I shall here introduce a concise analy- 
sis of Dr. Ayre’s work, accompanied with some observations 
of my own.* 

In the view which Dr. A. takes of the marasmus of chil- 
dren, he has identified it with what is termed “ bilious disor- 
ders” of grown people, and with what Mr. Abernethy deno- 
minates “ disorder of the digestive organs ” — being, in fact, 
an “impeded biliary secretion, giving rise to venous con- 
gestion of the liver,” and .going under the name of hectic 
fever of children, infantile remittent fever, worm fever, &c. 

Bilious disorder and marasmus are therefore adopted as 
fiynonymous and convertible terms, exhibiting three tolerably 
distinct portraits, as they appear in infancy, childhood, and 
adult age. 

I. In infancy, this disease produces languor; sleepiness by 
day, and restlessness by night ; morbid appetency for food, 
which, as the complaint advances, veers round to loathing. 
Towards evening, there is increased frequency and labour of 
breathing, with some stupor, starting, and heat of the body 
simultaneously with coldness of the feet and hands. If not 
relieved, a low degree of convulsion, called by nurses “ in- 
ward fits,” supervenes, terminating at length in the strong 
and more fatal convulsion. 

If the infant be a few months old, or of a vigorous con- 
stitution, its bowels will sometimes become spontaneously 
loose, immediately after the commencement of the com- 
plaint, and then its craving appetite may continue, with oc- 
casional interruptions, for many weeks, without any consi- 
derable aggravation of the complaint, the alvine discharges 
being always depraved, manv-coloured, slimy, yeasty, or 
offensive. The flesh gets flabby and wastes ; tongue white, 
sometimes aphthou^; occasional spasmodic cough in the 
evening, with what is termed " stuffing.” Eruptions some- 
times break out about the nose, mouth, or ears, or a rash on 
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the body, with a temporary relief of the more urgent symp- 
toms. 

After a time, the looseness becomes less serviceable, and 
the matters more aud more unnatural in colour, with strain- 
ing. The craving appetite changes to the opposite state, 
with a considerable increase of the fever, attended by rest- 
lessness, with intervals of stupor, terminating in convulsions. 
Temporary alleviations of the fever are occasionally observed 
from a return of the looseness; but the wasting of the flesh 
and strength proceed, the infant dying at length in a state of 
extreme emaciation and weakness. 

II. When the age is advanced beyond the fourth or fifth 
year, there is some variation observable ; the chronic form of 
it running less readily into the acute, from the diminished 
tendency to febrile and convulsive action in the system. In 
these subjects then, the chronic form approaches insidiously, 
at first merely as a craving for food. In time, the counte- 
nance loses its animation, and the muscles their natural ener- 
gy of action. He complains of being chilly and tired, and 
of having an aching pain in the knees and low r er parts of the 
thighs. He is dull and fretful ; breath foetid ; itching of the 
nose, with discharge ; slight pain or dizziness in the head. 
Towards evening, desire to go to bed, with heavy sleep in 
the night; tongue white; bowels somewhat deranged. As 
the disorder advances, there is a disposition to faint, with 
nocturnal perspirations about the head and neck. Moaning, 
starting, and grinding his teeth in sleep ; tickling spasmodic 
cough in the evenings, with occasional retchings; hurried 
and quick breathing during sleep ; bowels alternately loose 
and costive, the craving appetite failing as the looseness 
abates ; skin harsh and dry ; wasting of flesh and strength ; 
occasional vomiting of his food. 

Should any of the remote causes, as cold, improper diet. 
Sac. be now applied, the acute form suddenly supervenes. 
Nausea, thirst, quick pulse, and high fever in the evening, 
with slight remission m the morning. The child raves or 
screams in his sleep, awaking in much distress ; there is often 
considerable pain in the head, stomach,, and bowels ; tongue 
foul; urine scanty, high-coloured, and turbid; bowels con- 
stipated; and when moved by medicine, yielding feculent 
matter of a dark, slimy, yeasty appearance, and of a sour 
and highly offensive smell. The complexion is sallow, and 
the whole countenance appears languid, sunken, and some- 
what fatuous. 

III. In the Adult . Here the chronic form generally creeps 
on in the same gradual manner* and with nearly the same 
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symptoms, as in the child. The craving appetite is often 
the first noticed symptom, the patient complaining that the 
food does him no good ; that he has an empty sinking feel- 
ing at the stomach, which is only temporarily relieved by 
food. He has listlessnes§ and drowsiness, with chilliness; 
aching in knees and ancles ; slight vertigo ; dimness of sight; 
inaptitude for mental exertion; dejection of spirits from in- 
adequate causes ; great fatigueability from moderate exercise ; 
unrefreshing sleep. In progress, the sleep is much disturbed ; 
the complexion becomes decidedly sallow, particularly about 
the forehead, and back of the hands ; the eyes lose anima- 
tion. Loss of strength succeeds, generally with wasting of 
flesh, and constipation of the bowels ; the fajees being al- 
ways unnatural, frequently of a black green and slimy ap- 

E earance, with offensive odour. The urine is cdmmonly tur- 
id, high coloured, with firick-dust sediment; tongue dry 
and furred in the morning, becoming sometimes nearly clean 
after breakfast. The pulse undergoes little alteration, ex- 
cepting in irritable habits, where it is quickened. There is 
seldom much thirst; but there is generally a little heat about 
the head and breast, in the early part of the night, with a 
ready disposition to perspire profusely, at the same time that 
the feet are cold. In the fore part of the day, the patient 
thinks himself well* but falls off towards mid-day, and be- 
comes more indisposed as the evening approaches. There is 
seldom cough in this complaint, as it affects adult age. 

This chronic stage will last for months, or even years, with 
only an occasional abatement or aggravation of the symp- 
toms ; when, at length, it will pass suddenly into the acute 
state. When this last is fully formed, the very sight and 
smell of meat have a sickening effect. There is either an 
oppressive feeling, or an acute pain in the region of the sto- 
mach, or in one of the sides, generally the left ; or in the 
bowels, striking to the back ; excessively restless nights ; 
some heat of skin, with thirst towards evening, and during 
night ; Alfred tongue ; scanty, turbid, and high coloured u- 
rine ; * faecal discharges, like yeast, or dark, and even perfect- 
ly black, resembling *tar in colour, and of exceedingly offen- 
sive smell. 

It is not to be understood, that all these symptoms are 
present in every case, though a very considerable proportion 
$f them lfdll be found so. — I may, in passing, however, add 
"my suffrage to that of Dr. A. in stating that many, very 
many, functional diseases of the liver are erroneously re- 
garded by medical men as organic changes. 

H “*Sucn views, (says he) when thus reduced to practice. 
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cannot fail to exhibit their fallacy, since they are founded on 
the error of regarding the liver as diseased, when it is only 
impeded, or disordered, in its action; and of employing 
means for reducing the force of the arterial action of the or- 
gan, and of the system, instead of those proper for renewing 
and sustaining its secretory function. To those of my read- 
ers, who may have imbibed such views, I would take tho 
liberty to recommend the instructive practice of dissection ; 
for from it they will soon learn for themselves, to distrust 
such speculations. In prosecution of their examinations, 
they will find but very few cases of diseased structure of tho 
liver, compared with those which they had perhaps classed as 
such; for, however the contrary opinion may be generally 
entertained and expressed, a disease of the liver, according 
to the observations which I have made from such repeated 
examinations, is comparatively *rare. That tendency, how- 
ever, in the liver, to assume organic disease, which may he 
considered as comparatively rare in the chronic form of the 
bilious disorder, may be justly regarded as constituting a pro- 
minent feature in the severer forms of the acute one. The 
liver, in these cases, frequently acquires an increase in its 
bulk, so as to be readily felt externally.” 

The patients in whom Dr. Ayre met this disease, always 
had it as an effect of the acute state of the biiiogs disorder, 
the symptoms in the latter being severe. Here the fiscal dis- 
charge is of a yeasty colour; the urine excessively high co- 
loured, turbid, and scanty —and the pain in the region of the 
stomach peculiarly severe during the night, and commonly 
increased by the recumbent posture. Bleeding and blister- 
ing produced no good effects in these cases. Dr. Ayre con- 
siders this enlargement of the biliary organ as not depending 
on the mere congestion of its vessels, but probably on the 
deposition of a serou$ or coagulable fluid into the substance 
of that viscus. In an early stage, and before the new matr 
ter acquires an organic structure, the removal of the disease 
is not difficult, as this affection differs materially from those 
tuberculous disorganizations which have been held forth to 
public view as the most common, whop, in fact, they are the 
most rare forms of organic diseases of the liver. 

Dr. Ayre does not disdain to take the morbid sympathies 
into consideration. 

“ A considerable number of the symptoms of the bilious 
affection, are produced by the operation of that law of the , 
animal economy which w r e term sympathy ; for, besides the 
general and local disturbance which is observed to arise di- 
rectly from the disordered actions of the liver, and the other 
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chylopoietic viscera, there are several important affections 
produced through the sympathetic connexion subsisting be- 
tween these organs and different parts of the system, where- 
by an irritation, present in the former, is communicated to 
parts of the body with which they have no local nor apparent 
relation.” 

Among the various sympathetic affections of this kind. 
Dr. A vre enumerates those serous effusions which occasion- 
ally take place in the cellular membrane of the extremities, 
or even in the cavities of the chest or abdomen. 

“ When this irritation is directed to the membrane lining 
the larynx and trachea, it gives rise to the bilious cough; 
which, in many cases, very strongly resembles some of the 
forms of phthisis pulmonalis.” 

The resemblance, indeed, between the two diseases, is 
very strong ; and has deceived some of the most observant 
practitioners. The breathing, however, in the sympathetic 
cough, though hurried in the evening, from the accumulation 
of phlegm, or on die accession of fever, is generally calm 
and natural m the morning; and although the pulse is not in- 
variably rapid in phthisis, excepting in that from tubercles, 
yet it is nearly constantly so ; and has always a preternatural 
degree of strength and wiriness in the evening, and even dur- 
ing the day, which is seldom met with in the same degree, in 
the simulated phthisis under consideration. The discharges 
from the bowels, in the real pulmonary consumption, are 
commonly healthy, whilst in bilious disorders, they are uni- 
formly of an unnatural colour, and fcetor. The hope and 
animation too, attending the former, are wanting in the latter. 

But it must be borne in mind, that where a mucous mem- 
brane has been long under the influence of a sympathetic ir- 
ritation, it may, and does take on purulent secretion, ending 
in ulceration. 

Among the morbid sympathies of bilious irritation may 
be remarked those of the head. Pain and dizziness, and a 
cloudiness of vision, with dark spots passing before the eye, 
attend the chronic form of the complaint, together with a 
decided failure in the f powers of the mind. This irritation, 
Df. A. believes, is often propagated to the brain in chil^ 
dren, and there produces symptoms exactly resembling hy- 
drocephalus. 

But it is not. Dr. A. thinks, to the secreting and exhaling 
surfaces only, that this sympathetic irritation is confined. 

** The cellular membrane is often the seat of it ; and in- 
deed it is probable, that many of those abscesses which take 
place in deep-seated parts, and even those which are disco- 
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vered in the brain, derive their origin from the same source ; 
for there is scarcely any part of the body that seems exempt 
from the influence of biliary irritation, nor scarcely any of 
the morbid actions, local or general, of the system, "which it 
does not sometimes produce.” 

Dr. A. knew a case of mania from this cause, which con- 
tinued unabated for three weeks, and which was immediately 
removed by copious tar-like evacuations from the bowels. 
I have seen three instances of this kind. The various and 
changing forms of scrofula originate. Dr. A. thinks, from 
this source ; and also those herpetic eruptions about the ears 
of children. They are all relieved by correcting the disorder 
of the digestive functions, and this principally by destroying 
an irritation which sympathetically excites the local disease. 

Remote Causes . These are, cold; irregularities in diet; 
excess in the use of spirits j the impure air of crowded or 
close situations; certain eruptive fevers ; sedentary employ- 
ments, &c. ; on each of which, Dr. Ayre makes many sensi- 
ble and highly interesting remarks. 

Treatment . However the vis medicatrix naturae may be 
ridiculed by modem physicians, it is nevertheless incumbent 
on us to watch those efforts which Nature makes for her re- 
lief ; for we may gather important information from these 
spontaneous movements, both in regard to the pathology and 
therapeia of diseases. In the disease under consideration. 
Dr. A. has endeavoured to show that an interrupted secretion 
and congested vascular system of the liver fomied the promi- 
nent features; and that where a renewal of the secretion does 
riot take place, a temporary, or even sometimes a permanent 
relief is afforded to the organ and to the constitution at large, 
by a haemorrhage from the congested vessels, in the form of 
vomiting or purging of blood, piles, &c. To imitate these 
sanative efforts of Nature, therefore, as far as they are imi- 
table, and to supply what they fail to afford, must be the pa- 
ramount object of the practitioner. 

The three general indications stand thus: — 1st. To correct 
the disordered action of the liver, and remove the congestive 
state of that organ; 2d. to cleanse the bowels of their mor- 
bid secretions ; 3d. to lessen or avoid the cajises. 

To fulfil the two first indications, those purgatives must be 
selected which have " an immediate and specific action on 
the liver, and are chiefly purgative by promoting the secretion 
and descent of the bile.” Of these, “ the mild preparations 
of mercury are the chief, and calomel may be considered as 
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the one, whose effects will be found most uniform and most 
to be relied on.” To this I subscribe, so far as children are 
concerned, or adults in the acute stage of the disease ; but 
in the reverse of these circumstances, 1 have found the quick- 
silver pill, upon the whole, the most generally useful, and 
the least productive of debilitating effects on the constitution. 

“ When a patient, who labours under a derangement of 
the biliary function, takes a small dose of calomel at bed- 
time, it commonly happens, that instead of the restlessness 
of former nights, he sleeps more calmly and spundly than 
usual, and awakes in the morning with a conviction that he 
owes his rest to an opiate. This fact I so frequently observe, 
as to be fully satisfied that the restlessness in this complaint 
depends upon the presence of some disordered actions, which 
the medicine relieves. And that these actions are those of 
the liver, and that the final .change produced is in the func- 
tions of that organ, appear from the alteration which is ob- 
served in the motions ; for previously to the use of the medi- 
cine, they are perhaps black, or of the colour of yeast, and 
of an unnatural fcetor ; whilst, during its use, they gradually 
acquire a proper and healthy appearance.” 

Dr. Ayre justly observes, that the power of this medicine 
over the secretory functions of the liver is not confined to the 
augmentation of its activity when torpid ; since “ it is equally 
efficient to reduce the secretory action when in excess, its 
tendency, when acting, being to restore the actions of the 
liver, whether deficient or excessive, to their natural and 
healthy state.” He recommends the doses to be veiy Small, 
so as not to act in a purgative character. 

" In ordinary cases of the disorder, a dose once in twenty- 
four hours is sufficient ; but where the symptoms are urgent, 
it is often necessary to give it more frequently, abstaining 
from the use of purgatives until after the last dose of the ca- 
lomel has been taken.” 

When the bowels are constipated, and there has been much 
irritation from sordes in the prim® vim, as well as from the 
disordered action of the liver, it will be proper to give a larger 
dose than usual, following it up in two or three hours with 
a brisk cathartic. Buf the active purging thus induced. Dr. 
A. thinks, should not be repeated by means of calomel; other 
and more common purgatives being proper. 

“ In general, it will be found that active purging is rarely 
required to be repeated in the severest form of the disorder, 
the principal object in the treatment being to restore the 
healthful function of the liver, and to procure, once or twice 
riaily, a regular and free, but not a purgative, evacuation from 
^ie bowels.” 
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It is neither necessary nor proper to allow the medicine 
to affect the mouth. When it has been employed for some 
time, and Ae patient is verging towards convalescence, yet 
the symptoms of biliary derangement become stationajy, or 
even return, as evinced by the unnatural appearance of the 
motions, then mercurial friction bn the hepatic region em- 
ployed every night will answer better than an obstinate per- 
severance in the calomel, the same precautions being attended 
to in guarding the system from its salivary effects. It is 
hardly necessary to observe, that the stools should be accu- 
rately and daily examined by the practitioner, in order to 
ascertain the changes which are produced upon the function 
of the liver by medicine. 

It has been observed, that purgatives are seldom necessary 
in marasmus, the only purpose, m ordinary cases, that is re- 
quired from them, being that o£ merely removing irritating 
matters from the bowels. Where they are required, there- 
fore, our author chiefly employs the different purgative salts, 
which he prefers on account of their action being principally 
exerted on the small intestines; and from their having the 
property of increasing the secretions of the bowels. He 
gives them in small doses largely diluted with water. Gene- 
nerally speaking, however, the saline purgatives prove too 
inert in children, and require to be alternated or combined 
with calomel.* Bitters and tonics, our author wisely con- 
demns. They are injurious in the early stages of the disease, 
and unnecessary in convalescence. In the few cases where 
they may be necessary, they are advantageously combined 
with diuretics. Emetics are only useful at an early period, 
and then merely to clear the stomach from irritating matters. 
A free hmmorrhoidal discharge, occurring in this disorder, 
has proved serviceable, according to our author's experience. 

I agree with Dr. Ayre,' that general and local bleeding in 
marasmus is of little service, unless where the head is threat- 
ened. The great and paramount object is to restore the 
function of the liver. Opiates are condemned by Dr. Ayre, 
as also those various remedies which are exhibited for the 
purpose of allaying the cough, ‘since this symptom will only 
subside with the cause on which it depends. The spontane- 
ous diarrhcea which occasionally arises in this complaint is 
not to be treated with opiates and astringents, which are sure to*, 
aggravate the disease. u By restoring the secretion of bile, 
which corrects this putrid and acid tendency in the ingesta, 
and aiding the descent of its fl&cufeht parts through .the 
bowels, the morbid stimulus which pwuced the diarrhcea, 
is no longer given, and the dianhceh itself is removed.” 
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The febrile symptoms are removed by the same means 
* which correct the morbid action of the liver. " A small 
dose of calomel, in fact, taken at bed-time, having more ef- 
A Jfect in subduing the fever and procuring rest, than any com-* 
Station of those medicines which are in the highest estima- 
tion for those purposes.” 

Among the auxiliary remedial measures, there is none on 
which Dr. Ay re so much depends as the shower-bath; — 
“ or, what is equally useful, and more generally acceptable, 
the practice of sponging the body with cold water upon first 
rising in the morning. The power which this possesses of 
strengthening the system, improving the digestion, and im- 
parting a feeling of health and vigour to a convalescent in 
this disorder, is often remarkable ; the invalid frequently be- 
ing enabled, under its use, to digest food, which on all 
former occasions had disagreed with him, and to resist the 
influence of many of those causes which had before either 
produced or aggravated his complaint.” 

Vinegar or salt may be added to the water with advantage. 

** The clothing of patients in this complaint should be 
warm, especially about the feet and legs, which are peculi- 
arly liable to become cold, even when other parts of the 
body, perhaps, are preternaturally hot.” 

I have introduced this short Analysis of a part of Dr. 
Ayre’s work, because I think no author has previously car- 
ried the investigation of bilious complaints, in children , so 
far as he has done ; and I am convinced, that the subject is 
well worthy of cultivation. 
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SECT. V. 

ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

The heart is not only the central organ (S: the circulation 
but it is now rendered probable, by a great majority of evi- 
dence, that it is almost the sole power which moves the blood, 
in the ordinary and healthy circulation of this vital fluid. 
When the left ventricle contracts, and throws the blood into 
the arch of the aorta, there is no perceptible dilatation of 
that vessel, or of any of its ramifications, as has been abun- 
dantly proved, especially in the accurate and numerous ex- 

S eriments of the two Drs. Parry of Bdth. There being no 
ilatation then of the arteries at the systole of the heart, and 
the blood being an incompressible fluid, the laws of hydrau- 
lics tell us, that when on impulse is given to the head of the 
fluid column, the fluid itself must move forward in every part 
of the arterial system. The truth of this is confirmed by the 

i iulse. The stroke of the heart against the ribs, and that vi- 
iration of the arteries called the pulse, are perfectly simulta- 
neous in all parts of the body ; in the carotids ; the radial 
artery ; and the two tibials. This could not possibly be the 
case, if a consecutive series of dilatations ran along the arte- 
ries ; it can only be produced by a consentaneous movement 
of the whole mass of blood, in every trunk and branch of 
the arterial system, at the very same instant. 

Some people object tq the heart’s being the sole mover of 
the blood in this process, on account of the immense friction 
of the fluid against the sides of the vessels. They seem to 
forget that the heart only throws out about an ounce and a 
half of blood attach systole; and, consequently^ that the 
whole column is only moved forward a few inches at each 
contraction of the heart. It would indeed require a much 
greater power in the heart to swell the whole arterial system 
at each pulsation, (which it must do, on the supposition of 
the arteries being dilated) than to mov^ forward the column 
of blood, even through the arterial, capillary, and venous 
system. 

By this it is not meant to deny that the arteries are endu- 
ed with a contractile and dilative power; quite the contrary. 

I believe that these vessels are perpetually exercising tins 
power, and altering their calibres ; not, perhaps, so much to 
aid the regular propulsive action of the heart, or to account 
for the pulse ; as to accommodate themselves to^ the ever- 
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varying balance of the circulation, or rather to the causes 
which produce that variation. Thus, when we are suddenly 
exposed to a cold atmosphere, the subcutaneous vessels con- 
tract, and the more internal trunks dilate with the afflux of 
blood, from the exterior. Presently these internal vessels 
begin again to •ontract, and they restore the lost balance of 
the circulation by driving the blood to the surface with con- 
siderable force. Hence, we see the face and skin redden, 
after being sometime exposed to a cold medium ; whereas, 
they were first pale on entering it. Thus the dilative and 
contractile power of arteries, not only enables thefai to ac- 
commodate themselves to the action of various, agents around 
us, but even to counteract these agencies, and preserve the liv- 
ing fabric from their injurious effects. It is also to be borne in 
mind, that the small vessels are every where under the influ- 
ence of the nervous system, and wherever a greater degree 
than usual of nervous energy is directed, for healthy or un- 
healthy purposes, there the tide of the circulation is propor- 
tionally carried. This, indeed, seems to be one of the great 
uses for which the tonic and elastic powers of dilatation and 
contraction in the vascular system were designed. 

When the blood has arrived at the capillary system, there 
is still no other visible or demonstrable impulse, than the vis 
a tergo, to pass it on to, and along the veins. Some Conti- 
nental physiologists, especially Bichat and his followers, be- 
lieve that the blood, when once in the capillary vessels, is 
totally beyond the influence of the heart, and, that this sys- 
tem has the entire power of propelling the blood through the 
veins to the heart. They have not, however, given us any 
proofs of this hypothesis, while in numerous experiments on 
living animals, the blood has beeri distinctly seen projected, 
per saltum , from the arteries into the veins. Every practiti- 
oner must have seen the blood flow in jets even from the veins 
of the arm, so as to cause alarm in the minds of young bleed- 
ers, lest they should have touched the subjacent artery. Others 
have thought, that the action of the surrounding muscles 
was a principal cause of the blood’s motion in the veins ; 
but it is veiy unlikely that*Nature would have "trusted so im- 
portant an office to So unsteady and so uncertain an agent. 

* There does not, i indeed, appear to be any necessity for these 
auxiliary forces/ The same power of the ventricle which 
moves the blood in one part of the circle, may move it in 
every part, unless it can be proved that an accumulation 
somewhere obtains ; and this is completely disproved by the 

* calibres of the vessels remaining the saide, during both sys- 
tole and diastole of the ventricle. The contraction of the 
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• left ventricle then, at one and the same moment, dislodges a 
certain quantum of blood from the root of*the,aprta, while a 
similar quantum, from the roots of the cavae, enter into, and 
accumulate in the right auricle, which, appears a mere re- 
ceptacle to feed the ventricle. The next , operation of the 
ventricle is to dilate ; and that this is an q$f ive operation in- 
stead of a passive one, is pretty clearly proved by the fol- 
lowing fact. Let two hearts be cut out of two living animals, 
and let the finger of one hand be introduced into a Ventricle 
of one of these hearts, while the other heart is grasped with 
the. remaining .hand. It will be found that the expansive 
power of one heart is full as strong as the contractile power 
of the other. From this it is quite reasonable to infer, that 
while the left ventricle of the human heart drives the blood 
to all parts of the system, through the medium of the ar- 
teries, the right ventricle, by its expansive power, actively 
abstracts blood from the head of the venous column op the 
other side, and thus maintains a regular venous current. The 
£ame laws and observations apply to the lesser, or pulmo- 
nary circulation, as to the greater ; the heart being a double 
one for the double circulation. 

It may here be remarked, that there is always the same 
quantity of blood within the walls of the pericardium, whe- 
ther the ventricles be in a state of systole or diastole. While 
they are contracting, the auricles are dilating; and vice versa . 
It must be confessed, however,' that great obscurity still 
hangs over the capillary system, and the circulation of blood 
-through it. When we consider the intimate relation which 
subsists between the nerves and the minute vessels ; and how 
much the .functions of the tatter } in secretion, &c> are under 
the influence of the former, we may be right, perhaps, in 
considering , die. capillary , vessels to be endowed with the 

E r of aiding? the heart materially in the return of the 
through the veins. X am strongly disposed to believe, 
that they ere possessed of an erectile power, or self-disten- 
tiop, that plays an important part in both health and disease. 

From this short physiological sketch, we shall proceed to 
die pathology of the orgatp ♦ • 1 

< The equal and Aguiar distribution of blood to every port 
of the system, is of primary consequence to the well-being 
of all the other functions of the body. The blood A© 
pabulum of the secretions ; nay, the source of the sensorial 
power itself, and hence any disturbance in the function of 
die heart, Jfe,^ure to derange the actions of the oihbr .organs, 
and materially hffect th$ brain, together with th^ yaripua 
functions dependent on the nervous system. There 1 is no 
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disease, infadt, or class of diseases, to which the human 
frame is liable, which occasion such dreadfrd sufferings, 
both mental and corporeal, as organic and functional affec- 
tions of the heart; and that sometimes without the, patient 
being able to assign any local habitation or name to the 
complaint. " 

There is an old medical gentleman residing within a’ very 
few streets of this spot, who has, for some years, laboured 
under disease of the heart, and whose sufferings are truly 
pitiable ! In numerous letters which 1 have received from 
him, he seeks, in vain, for terms that may convey Some idea 
of his feelings. One of the most dreadful of thdse sensa- 
tions he calls a feeling of annihilation , which he describes 
as far exceeding any possible degree of pain. Others, in a 
Similar state, but who were less capable of expressing them- 
selves in appropriate language, have told me, that they fre- 
quently felt aS if their life was going from them, which is in 
sufficient correspondence with the description of the unfor- 
tunate physician. There is no disease which assumes .more 
strange and anomalous symptoms than disease Of the heart. 
Hysteria will closely imitate other complaints; but, when the 
organ of the circulation is deranged, it gives rise to a host 
of phenomena, which cannot be classed or arranged under 
any system of nosology, and which are often attributechby 
the superficial observer, to a disordered state of the pa- 
tient's Imagination, or to hypochdndriacism. 

Before entering on a detail of' the particular diseases of 
this important organ, it may be useful; to present a generni 
outline of the principal phenomena which are, in the majority 
of cases, exhibited when the heart labours under any serious 
lesion, particularly of its organization. ’ f 

lmo. The complexion ana cast Of countenance aria almost 
always altered from the natural state, in organic affections 
of the heart. The subcutaneous vessels of the fgbe ate, 
more or less, distended, and the skip, consequently, suf- 
fused j* the lips, the alse nasi— sometimes the pars, 
exhibit, a livid hue, with injection of their vessels. Thdfhce 
has also a* puK jd, or bloated aspect.; But the e^jcsslonof 
toe countenance is peculiarly indicative qf internai distress, 
and'cahiiot Wfeft be overlooked* eVen by the josast heedless 
observer. - ‘ ■ ' ..." ’ ", ' ; 


*' 'USpSWi* rivses, however, there fs a deadly pts'^neSi'wi^' the face and 
with a yellowish fiat,- is of 

the heart. •. •' 
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2ndo. In most instances, the breathing isji|ere or less af- 
fected $ being, generally short and laborious, especially when 
the patient is walking on an ascent, or. going up stairs. In 
advanced stages of the,.. disease,. indeed,, a flight of stairs 
cannot be ascended without a sense, and absolutely a danger 
of instant suffocation. This phenomenon fsto he accounted 
for thus': — viz. In going up a steep ascehfc a* % Staircase, 
we are lifting a heavy burthen, equal to.our own , weight ad- 
ditional. .'Tips throws a gireat proportion of ’.our muades into 
itlOngaciibn, whereby the venous blood is pressed from all 
partis of the surface towards the heart, which, in its disabled 
state^ is incapable of maintaining an even balance of the cir- 
cularion. ' Hence, the blood accumulates in the two cavaj, 
arid, hi the veins of the lungs, so that respiration is greatly 
Impeded. This process takes, place, to a greater or less ex- 
tent,. even in the healthiest .persons, when , straining under 
burthens, running, jumping, or wrestling. What then must 
be. the consequence wher# the heart 4s already impaired in 
structure, and consequently pi function ; and where there is 
any other impediment to the . free transmission of blood thro’ 
the lungs. 

3tio. If the hand be placed on the chest, opposite to the 
hqnrt, there will, in general, be observable something unu- 
sual in the stroke of the heart against the ribs. It ruay be 
either stronger or . weaker than natural ; it, is sometimes en- 
tirely wanting; at others, extended over a great , apace : nay, 
to be distinctly felt in . every part of the thorax, ami in epi- 

r trio ; irregularity ofaction is also common. When there 
active enlargement the. heart and its cavities to any 
great degree, the pulsationqf the. organ will not only be vi- 
sible to toe eye, but may often be heard at some distance ; 
ambits force will sometimes be suffident to make the whole 
beditoder the', patient tremble and vibrate. 1 1 k&wfetoen all 
thlfci^ ’where was .np ojrgcam disease of toe heart, 
but* merely a great orgasm in its function, produced by nerv- 
o u^roto tjon, and which, in a short time, woujkl entirely 

„ ... l of the ch^st ^rves occasionally as a useful 
mesm oTdiaghosls, If orgimic qei^gfsnent havemadecou- 
Biddable ’.’'top reg^oHfe generator 

a dull sound oB beirig stricken with the hand, quite. different 
frofe that of a healthy thorax. Auscultation also is not to 

4to v Thepiilse very frequently patfieipates in.^ej«»ng- 
ed ritytotoottoeheait, WPto* el^btoceaswwS inter*" 

mission up to 'toe wildest. asd most tomtotoouaiixegulsrity. 
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or down to % guttering wiry state, which cannot be describe 
ed. In this disease, however, as hi most others, the pulse is? 
not to be depended on alone. I have seen it perfectly regu-> 
lar in the worst cases of organic disorders of the heart ; and 
extremely irregular, where the structure of the heart was 
found in perfect integrity, after death. 

5to. The urinary secretion is very generally disturbed in 
cardiac diseases, especially when they nave made progress ; 
it becomes scanty, thick, or lateritious ; and this Scanty and 
deranged state of the urine ultimately tends to, effusions into 
the cellular substance ; first, of the lower extremities, and 
afterwards of the face and arms. Last of all, we have effu- 
sions into the thoracic and abdominal cavities, when the pa- 
tient’s life is held, of course, by a very precarious tenure. 

6to. The sleep, in diseases of the heart, is also generally 
disturbed. The patient frequently starts from his unrefresh- 
ing slumber, in great fright and agitation, and with all the 
feelings of impending suffocation.* This causes many people 
to pass whole nights in their arm-chairs, or bolstered high in 
bed ; and that too, before there is any dropsical infiltration 
in the thorax or abdomen. 

This phenomenon appears to be partly owing to the close 
nocturnal atmosphere, which is always unfavourable to the 
free transmission of blood through the vessels of the lungs, 
as asthmatic people well know ; and partly, perhaps, to the 
universal quiescence of the voluntary muscles during sleep, 
in consequence of which there is no assistance given to the 
heart in the circulation of the blood, atid that organ becomes t 
unequal to the proper fulfilment of its function. 

When sleep is obtained, it is not only represented as un- 
refreshing, but as greatly interrupted by frightful or disagree- 
able dreams. It occasionally happens, however, that people 
with extensive organic disease of the heart sleep soundly,, 
and even with the head low, as I have seen in several in- 
stances. 


7timo. In some cases there is pain in the region? of the 
heart; but mOre generally the patient describes it as a sense 
of .tightness or oppression, as though a cord were 
round " the thorax, unpbding the functions of the Jungs and. 
heart, arid occasioning great anxiety and distress, , , 

Such are the phenomena commonly attendant on disease 
of the heart, and for which we can physiologically accodrit ; 
but in the majority of cases, there are various symptoms fop 
which we can offer no feasible explanation, Onauy known 
pathdpgical principle. s They ace, however, to be jmost care- . 

in practice, since they will often lead to a. 
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detection of the complaint, when the more regular symptoms 
are absent or equivocal, as they too often are. Indeed, it 
may be confidently assented, that the diseases of no organ 
are so difficult of diagnosis as those of the *lieart and great 
vessels leading from it» 

I have already alluded to the mental despondency attending 
cardiac affections. I have never seen a case in which this 
symptom was wanting ; but then it is also present in other 
diseases, especially of the liver and digestive organs. The 
depression of spirits and irritability of temper in cardiac com- 
plaints, however, are of the deepest hue ; and I am quite sa- 
tisfied that very many cases of suicibe are attributable to 
this malady, which is now become so prevalent, from vari- 
ous moral and physical causes; When, therefore, a patient 
exhibits this despondency of mind, where there is no -appa- 
rent moral or physical cause to accouut for it, we should 
make a strict examination into the state of the cardiac func- 
tions, for there we shall oftefu find die source of the e\il. 

One of the most curious phenomena attending disease of 
the heart is, the sensation of some distant seated pain or 
pains, between which and the cardiac affection no possible 
connection or affinity can be traced, by any known law of 
the animal economy. One of these is a pretty constant pain 
in the guard of the left arm, which frequently runs down to 
the ring and little finger of the same hand, and which is of 
that gnawing disagreeable kind that occasions great annoy- 
ance to the patient This phenomenon is a very general at- 
tendant on valvular disorganizations, and that peculiar affec- 
tion called a. no in a pectoris; it is, however, very com- 
mon in most other organic affections of the heart. 

Pains and most unaccountable sensations are frequently 
complained of in the legs, shoulders, or head; for although 
in cardiac diseases there is seldom any delirium, yet head- 
aches are very common,' from the disordered function of the 
heart. A heavy weight or pain, just above the pubes, is al- 
so by no means unfrequent in the disease under considera- 
tion, and is utterly inexplicable. 

Such is an outline of the more prominent symptoms at- 
tending diseases of the heart in general ; and before taking 
up tlie individual forms, we may say something of the causes 
which lead to die production of thi s class of remedies. 

It is w'ell known that Corvisart considers diseases of the 
heart as next in frequency to those of the lungs. He assigns 
tw r o principal causes for this frequency. One is, the constant 
action of the heart, which experiences no intermission from 
the cradle to the grave. This, however, is a very ridiculous 
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cause, since tW6 Divine Architect has adapted the heart to 
te function of perpetual motion, equally as well as the brab 
to alternate wak.ng and sleep, or the stomach to periocfiS 
digestion and repose. The second cause which he assigns 
for organic derangements of the heart, is certainly one of S! 
tensive and fatal operation ; it is, (he play 0 f the passions 
The greater number of these, as jov, anger love mrh.Xl 
&c. derange the healthy rhythm i/the L’rtVfJnctbn Z 
accelerating its motion; and this acceleration of movemem 
is much more prone to hurt the structure of the organ Xn 
an opposite state of the circulation. tft n 

But there is a host of subordinate causes 'of caidiac de- 
rangements, which act slowly, and imperceptibly ; fimt o„ 
the function, and ultimately on the organization of that vis 
cus: for instance, violent exercise, as jumping wrestling nl 
nmg, &c.; straining of the lungs, by bTowfnJ too fc 
wind instruments; ; or even a habit of immoderate lLmhteJ 
Intemperance in drink, especially of malt linuors conduces 
powerfully to disease of the heart, by giving too great -i f»] 
ness to the blood vessels, and paralysifg the lymphatic S- 

Stnictthe free course of the blood thro^Qe ves stls are 
efficient causes of cardiac affections. I hare met wHh more 
cases of this disease among Tailors than amontr n ° 
class of artisans besides. Probables was Slt l Tt 
cannot help thinking that the position in which a fe lor stJ 
AddXZ ?w bl t t0 f u e * ee circulation of the b£' 

y mucb ■» Kmicm V, H5 

A fertile source of cardiac disease is to be sought in the 
lungs. Every one knows die intimate connectionbetween 
respiration and circulation. Anv obstnirti™ +A A 7 en 

ond of other chronic dhaJS thTw/t’S 

j55£;£KT b c, ‘^ k a " 

ha Pl ,en « “ this, as in many other diseas- 
or S amc <* part, at first produced by 
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ral and physical causes, leave an hereditary feu f Inin/ in the 
offspring to suffer from the same malady ; at least, the same 
causes will, in them, have a much greater effect in inducing 
the disease, than in those descended from sound parents. 

Here it may be asked, how it comes to pass that diseases of 
the heart have only begun to excite mucn attention, within 
the last fifteen or twenty years ? Several substantial reasons 
may be assigned for this. 1st. Because morbid anatomy was 
never cultivated with general zeal, among all ranks of the 
profession, till within the period alluded to. The consequence 
was -first, that a great number died of diseases of the heart, 
where nb suspicion was entertained of the true nature of the 
malady. Secondly , the various consequences of diseases of 
the heart, especially dropsical effusions into the different ca- 
vities, were too often considered as the primary and only dis- 
eases occasioning the death of the patient ; the organ of the 
circulation being overlooked, or carelessly examined. Of this 
I have seen many proofs. 

But, moreover, there is strong reason to believe, that dis- 
eases of the heart have greatly increased, both in frequency 
and force, during the last twenty years. There never was a 
period like that for intense excitement of all the more turbu- 
lent passions. No class of society, in Europe, escaped the 
mental perturbations which raged from the commencement of 
the French Revolution till the late general peace. These 
commotions in our moral nature, produced the most deleteri- 
ous influence on the functions and structure of the heart ; and 
it is much to be feared, that the present frame and state of 
society, are little calculated to diminish the evil. It is there- 
fore our duty and interest to watch the progress of this dire- 
ful class of diseases, in order that we may be able to recog- 
nize them When we meet them, and alleviate where we can- 
not cure. 

Wo shall now proceed to the different species of lesion ; 
beginning with the pericardial envelopes of. the heart — then 
the muscular Structure of the organ — and last of all, its in- 
ternal valvular and ventricular apparatus. 

The external surface of the pericardium may be inflamed 
and not the Internal, as I have often seen, in inflammation 
of the kings, where that portion, of the pleura, reflected over 
the peri^rdium, became inflamed, from mere extension of 
the disease, without any symptoms of the same on the inter- 
nal surface of the bag. This is an important distinction ; for 
inflammation of the pleural or external covering does not dif- 
fer essentially, either in symptoms, treatment, or prognosis, 
from pleuritis or pneumonia; whereas, inflammation of the 
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concave surface of the bag, however little it may sometime* 
vary, in symptoms, from pneumonia, is a disease ot quite 
another character, requiring a modification of treatment, and 
being infinitely more dangerous. 

When, therefore, we are called to a patient, wherever the 
seat of the pain may be, whether directly under the stefnurrt 
or in the region of the heart, as long as the symptoms are 
those which characterize pulmonic inflammation in general, 
and without any particular- disturbance of the' heart’s func- 
tion, we have no reason to conclude that the inflammation 
extends beyond the pleural covering of the pericardium, and 
consequently our prognosis and treatment may be the same 
as in pneumonia. 

But when inflammation attacks the internal surface of the 
pericardium, we know that this tissue is reflected over the 
heart itself, to which it must soon spread, if not already 
there, and consequently we ’ha\e, bona fide K carditis, one 
of the most dangerous diseases to which the human frame is 
liable! 

, Carditis is defined by Cullen thus:—" Pyrexia ; dolor in 
regione, cordis ^ anvietas ; spiritus difficilis ; tussis ; pulsus 
inequalis ; palpi tatio ; syncope.” 

Here I)r. Cullen combines the characteristic symptoms of 
pneumonia with carditis. But this is a dangerous definition ; 
because carditis may, and does frequently exist, without the 
cough, and difficulty of breathing, so commonly attending 
pulmonitis: consequently, a most dangerous inflammation 
might be going on at the centre of the circulation, while the 
above-mentioned definition lulled the practitioner into a fatal 
security. 

Perhaps the most pathognomonic symptom of cardiac 
inflammation, is that peculiar anguish which is felt in the 
region of the heart, far exceeding any thing of the kind ob- 
servable in chronic organic changes of this viscus, or in pul- 
monic inflammation. There are no other symptoms so con- 
stant ds this : indeed, there are now numerous instances on 
record, where no indications could be drawn from the state 
of the pulse, breathihg, temperature, or pain ; while the most 
destructive inflammation was preying on the heart. But it 
nmst be remembered that, till of late years, sufficient, atten- 
tion was not paid to the symptoms arid diseases bfthis or- 
gah ; and even at the present, cardiac inflammation is often 
overlooked from inattention, or from the practitioner having 
hiM^dgment warped by soi^e theory, which diverts him from 
thir®fie n &ture and seat of the disease ; many striking iu-* 
stances’ of Which I could here state. 
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Inflammation of the heart and its coverings, .like most 
other inflammations, assumes several degrees of intensity, 
which may, however, be all reduced to three grades — the 
acute, the sub-acute, and the chronic. Acute, carditis is a 
most formidable disease, and often accoix^ihied with most 
distressing* symptoms ; even hydrophobia ha^ been induced by 
inflammation of the heart. Besides the unutterable anxiety, 
of which the patient complains, there is often a pungent 
burning heat in the prfecordial region, far exceeding that 
which attends common thoracic inflammation. In inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, the head is remarkably clear ; but in in- 
flammation of the heart, the mind is greatly affected, and the 
expression of suffering, or even horror, in, the countenance, 
is truly characteristic. 

The pulse, though not invayably irregular in carditis, is 
very generally so, as might be expected ; and there are not 
only wandering pains in various parts of the body, but there 
are, in most cases, strange and anomalous symptoms attend- 
ing carditis, which are not observable in other inflammations. 

In the acute form of the disease, the symptoms go on in- 
creasing in severity ; the pulse becoming more confined and 
unequal; the anxiety and pain more distressing; until, in a 
few days, death ptits a period to the patient’s sufferings, or 
a vigorous treatment checks the inflammation. It is much 
more frequently fetal than curable ; and that, for the monl 
part., between the third and the seventh, day. 

But the sub-acute form of cardiac inflammation often confi- . 
nues for months, before terminating either way ; and the chro- 
nic form, I have reason to believe, may harass a patient for 
years, before it arrests the function of the organ in into, gt - 
nerally ending in enlargement, or other change of structure 
in the heart itself. 

Appearances on Dissection . These are less equivocal than 
the symptoms during life. The following dissection, which 
I lately made in the presence of Dr. Yeats, of Brighton, and 
Mr. Coyne, on the body of an officer, will illustrate this 
point; for the appearances afford as* fine a specimen of the 
disease, as could possibly be registered. The patient "was 
forty years of age, sallow, and somewhat emaciated. I did 
not Yen him while alive. 

Thorax. Lungs partially adherent to the costal pleura, 
with abog# half a pint of serous effusion in each cavity of 
the chest. The lurrgs not perceptibly diseased in their paren- 
chymatous structure, but the arr-cefls filled with serous effu- 
sion, like a sponge soaked in water. The pericavdiurri was 
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adherent to the surrounding portions of lung, and exhibited 
marks of inflammatory action. On being slit open, the whole 
interior surface was found lined with a reticulated exudation 
of coagtilable lymph, tender, and of recent formation. Se- 
veral bands and shreds of the satne substance were seen pass- 
ing from the pericardium to the heart, and which appeared of 
recent formation also. About six ounces of" yellow serum, 
with floating shreds of coagulable lymph, in the cavity of the 
pericardium. The surface of the heart was coated riverwilfe 
a layer of coagulable lytnph, in some places very thick, and 
capable of being peeled off without any force. In some 
places, there were large loose patches of this inflammatory 
crust, unattached, either to the heart or pericardium, but ly- 
ing loosely over the surface of the heart. The parietesoMhe 
left ventricle were considerably thickened, enlarged, anljft'n- 
durated, but without any corresponding dilatation of the 
ventricular cavity itself. The external surface of the heart 
exhibited a gorged and inflamed state of the proper vessels 
and tissues of the organ, notwithstanding the effusion of se- 
rum and coagulable lymph. The valves and interior struc-S 
ture of the heart were sound, as was the arch of the aorta. 
The liver was somewhat enlarged in volume ; but not sensi- 
bly altered in its organization. All the fcther viscera were 
sound. 

The above may be considered as a perfect specimen of the 
post-mortem appearances of acute carditis, verging a little 
to the sub-acute; for this patient, I had reason to believe, 
laboured under a chronic form of the disease during many 
months, while it was considered hepatitis ; and even when 
the acute form supervened, the real nature of the disease was 
hardly suspected, and blood-letting was not performed ' till 
within a day or two of his death. The following case is also 
very illustrative. 

A woman, thirty-six years of age, had suffered three dif- 
ferent attacks of acute rheumatism, between the 16th and 
36th year of her age. On the night of the 5th of November 
1809, and without any manifest cause, she was seized with 
general horripilatio ; wild and tumultuous action of the heart; 
lancinating pain in the praecordial region ; very difficult ^ res- 
piration; fainting, but without thirst or cougn. Aritispas- 
xnodic medicines were exhibited, and rubefacients wetter ap- 
plied to the lower extremities, but without any effeot ; and 
she was therefore sent to the hospital on the fourth day of 
the attack. The lips were now of a vermillion colour; the 
face sunken; the complexion a dark blue; the sleep fre- 
quently interrupted by startings and subsultus tendinum. 
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She did not complain of head-ache, but the taste was de- 
praved ; the thirst urgent ; the tongue red and shining ; an 
acute, pain at the epigastrium, on pressure, as also in both 
hypochondria. The breathing was quick, short, and per- 
formed .entirely by the diaphragm* The heffffejjeat violently, 
sometimes intermitted; during which, became di- 

lated, and the face and lips livid. The pulse exhibited all 
kinds of irregularity. ' No bipod was drawn during this day; 
and, on the following morning, all die symptoms w^re exas- 
perated, as may, be easily imagined; and cough, with Bangui - 
Meows expectoration were superadded. Both general and^ lo- 
cal blood-letting were now practised, but without any appa- 
rent $miendment. On the twelfth night of die disease, the 
patient was delirious, and on the twentieth died, the circu- 
lating system being in a state of excessive derangement. 

On dissection , the middle lobe of the lungs was found con- 
solidated; a few ounces of limpid serum indie cavity of the 
pericardium, but its internal surface not perceptibly diseased. 
The heart itself was enlarged to double its natural size, and 
was soft and flabby ; the left ventricle greatly enlarged, pas- 
sively ; die mitral valve thickened and cartilaginous ; the au- 
riculo-ventricular opening was contracted to scarce six lines 
in diameter. The posterior and superior surface of the left 
auricle was injected of a dark red colour, presenting three or 
four small spheroidal tumours of three or four lines in diame- 
ter, and elevating the pericardium. From these, when cut 
into, a real purulent matter issued, mixed with sanies. The 
auricular; appendix of this side was indurated, enlarged, and 
contained a sanious pus. No other morbid appearances were 

observable in the body. 

It,is evident, from the dissection, that die disease had been 
going on for a considerable time prior to the violent symp- 
toms occurring, otherwise the volume of the heart would not 
have been found so enlarged* it was clearly one of those 
dangerous cases of metastasis to the heart succeeding acute 
rheumatism, of which we shall have occasion to say xpore 
presently,* * § - * 

The following well-marked case of acute carditis is con- 
densed from Dr. Davis of Bath. 

A ^#ung lady, sixteen yearn of age, of a remarkably full 
habit, took cold after, dancing, and was attacked with inflam- 
mation of Ipr feet and ancles. This inflammation suddenly 
disappeared, and was succeeded by hysterical symptoms, at- 
tended with delirium ; for which she was bled by an apothe- 
cary. When Dr. Boisragon, now of Cheltenham, first saw 
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her, several days before she died, the symptoms were, gene-* 
rai spasm and continual agitation of the body; watchfulness; 
outrageous talking and singing in a maniacal manner. Pulse 
120, *hard, and full. This hardness and fulness of the pulse 
diminished after the loss of twelve ounces of blood by a se- 
cond bleed ing ; and the digitalis having been administered, 
the piilse slightly intermitted. It afterwards increased to 
136, firm, but not hard. While preparing tq open the tem- 
poral artery, the patient expired. She had ijot, slept for nine 
days, nor was the violence of the delirium abated before 
death. The two bleedings certainly produced 'temporary re- 
missions of the symptoms. The violence and permanency of 
the delirium prevented any distinct expression of this young 
lady’s feelings ; but she was once heard to exclaim, “* Oh ! 
my Heart, I wish it would burst V 9 No cough, nor other 
symptom of pulmonic inflammation occurred at any period 
of her illness. ^ 

Dissection. The vessels of the head were slightly distended ; 
but no appearance of inflammation or effusion. On raising 
the sternum, the lungs appeared red, and filled with grumous 
blood ; but no inflammation was discoverable in their struc- 
ture. The external aspect of the heart was natural, and the 
usual quantity of fluid was found in the pericardium. On 
cutting longitudinally from the apex to the base of the heart, 
very decided marks of inflammation were observable over the 
Avhole internal surface <of the right ventricle, and, in a slight- 
er degree, in the other also*. The column® came®, and tri- 
cuspid valves, were greatly inflamed. The inflamed parts were 
covered with a layer of coagulable lymph. Marts of in- 
flammation were also perceptible on the upper surface of the 
diaphragm, and about the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 

This case, though somewhat out of place, as touching 
pericarditis , I have brought forward on more accounts than 
one. It illustrates a point which I have before alluded to, 
namely, the anomalous and unaccountable symptoms which 
frequently attend the diseases of the hearty— and especially the 
aife&tion of the sensojium and mental powers. It also snows 
the danger of retroceded inflammation, particularly of the 
rheumatic kind. But the principal reason for the introduction 
of the case here, is to shew the inefficiency of the t^tment 
' pursued. It is true, that the real # nature of , the complaint, as 
Dr. Davis informs us, was not Suspected ; hut this affords 
just cause 'why a system of more active depletion should 
J&t have been employed, whatever was the organ affected. 
fL great coiumotiw in the system, such as this patient 
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of the heart was inflamed to some depth, and the, firmest ad- 
hesion had every where taken place between it and the peri- 
cardium. The heart was enlarged, pale,: and flaccid, internally, 
with large masses of coagulable lymph about the auricles and 
origins of the; l^ge vessels. The lungs, on, the ( left side. 
Were considerably lliflamec^; the liver large , and turgid from 
congestion of its vessels. , > ; , 

In the above case/ there does notappear to haV^ heen any 
suspicion of the real nature of the disease, ;<Hherwi«e. 
eflicient treatment would surely have been adopted*; The, case 
is therefore exceedingly valuable as a beacon, to guido ns clear 
of the rocks of error upon future occasions,, many of which 
will undoubtedly occur in every man’s practice. 

The Treatment, of Carditis requires more promptitude and 
energy of decision than any other thoracic inflammation. 
The derangement in the vascular system itself, the tlarming 
syncopes, and the perplexing anomalous symptom#, which 
so often attend inflammation of the heart, are sufficient to 
embarrass the old, and completely puzzle the young practi- 
tioner. But he must be on nis guard, and not allow time to 
be wasted, which can never afterwards* be recalled. General 
blood-letting, therefore, should be carried to the greatest ex- 
tent compatible with the life of the patient ;, while, by mea$s 
of cupping glasses or leeches, blood should , be abstracted 
from the surface of the chest, as near the region of the heart 
as possible. The local bleeding should be far more copious 
than is usually practised. Not less than thirty or forty leeches 
should be applied ; or if cupping be preferred, sixteen ounces 
of blood should be abstracted from tne surface of the chest. 

In all inflammations, we must first clear the bowel# by a 
purgative, before any other medicine be exhibited. In car- 
ditis, this should be done as speedily as possible. In an hour 
after a large dose of Epsom salts is taken, a purgative glys- 
ter should be thrown lip to hasten its operation. The patient, 
mean time, should be kept in the most quiet state possible, 
on a bed or sofa, \yith the head a , and in- 

structed not to move 1 a single voluntary muscle, if -he can by 
any effort exert this command over himself.* This regulation 
is too little attended to ; but if we reflect on^the gregtinflu- 
ence which muscular motion has on the action of tihS heart, 
we shall soon be convinced of the importanee . of quietude in 
all derangements of this organ. * , ; • 

Next to general and local bleedings which must-be re- 
ged, according tOthe exigencies of the case ; our^ great 
^ndenee is on countejvirritation, digitalis, and antimony. 

-Jrtc \ & 
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After the leeching or cupping, a very large and ac rid blister 
should immediately be applied all over ' tire region of the 
heart, with the view of shifting the seat of- the inflammation 
from the Serous surface of that organ to tU^hiiu Then we 
must endeavour toajlay the irritability; the inor- 

dinate action of the heart. For this purpfi&f4here - is, per- 
haps, no combination so powerful as §| i%italis, anti- 
mony; had 4 h^oscyamus. Bqual parts: b^, the tincture of, di- 
gitalis, antimomai wine, and tincture of hyoscyamus* should 
be exhibited ; beginning with fifteen or twenty drops every 
four or six hours,; and gradually increasing the dose, till evi- 
dent proofs of constitutional effects are produced. These 
means, with a dose of calomel and opium every night, [five 
grains of calomel and one of opium,] will reduce cardiac in- 
flammation; if any means will ; and if they fail, when vigor- 
ously employed, and repeated according to the* urgency of 
the symptoms, I am convinced that no other measures will 
succeed. 


TRANSLATION OF RHEUMATISM TO THE HEART. 

This is a . subject of only mpdem observation, which would 
induce us to believe that hew forms of disease spring up, 
from time to time, in consequence of the varying state of 
moral and physical causes, and the predispositions thence re- 
sulting. Thus, in a* turbulent ami, when the mental emotions 
are vivid, and the action of die heart perpetually disturbed, 
it is reasonable to suppose, that certain erratic inflammations, 
as .those of gout, rheumatism, erysipelas, may fall more 
frequently on an organ^ whose function is preternatural ly 
derangfed, than at other periods. However this may be, the 
metastasis in question is one which deserves our. fullest con-* 
sidemtiou. * 

Dr. Baillte, bn the authority of Pitcairn, appeals to have 
given’ die first Ijint of this metastasis; since which, many 
cases have appfe^tPm periodical and other publications, both 
in UxfecOhntry^aiid^h thecontinent. * 

D^3 OSier* * of (ienbva; in his “ Marne! de Medicine Pra - 
^^^^^pttblished ^ittecn or seventeen years ago, mentions, 
various syi^toma Which are apt to supervene on 
acute rMimiktism, ah affection - of the heart, that frequently 
degenerates into a chronic complaint, the prominent.features 
of which are; a hectic fever, from alow cardiac iuflam- 
matibn of Hhb rheumatic kind^ accompanied by quickness and 
irregularity oT pulse, Oppression on the chesty cough, &c.. 
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Anasarcous swellings often occur, and the patient is generally 
cut off in a sudden and mysterious manner. 

Ur. Wells has collected several cases of this kind; in the 
3d volume of Transactions for the' Improvement gf Medical 
and Chirurgicali: Knowledge, which may be consulted with 
advantage. .-.V;: 

Sir David Dundas; in a papqr read before the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society, in Nov. 1 SOS, draws the attention of the 
faculty to this subject; Hornet with noTess than nine cases 
in the course of thirty-six years. The principal symptoms 
were — great anxiety and oppression at the praicordia $ dysp- 
noea increased by motion, and by taking food to an alarming 
degree ; acute pain in the region of the heart, but not always ; 
preference to lying on the back; great palpitation of- die 
heart ; violent pulsation of £he carotids ; noise in the ears ; 
giddiness in the head. In some cases, the action of the heart, 
was so very strong as to be distinctly heard, and to agitate 
the bed. The pulse is always quick, often irregular, gene- 
rally hard. Towards the close of the disease, symptoms of 
water in the chest are developed, with swelling of the legs, 
and frequently ascites. In all the nine cases, the disease suc- 
ceeded one Qr more attacks of acute rheumatism. In all, the 
patients were young — only two above- 22 years Of age — six 
males, three f emales. Most of them struggled with the com- 
plaint. many months. Seven died, one is doubtful ; one reco- 
vered, apparently from very rigid adherence to vegetable diet 
and repose. Six cases were examined after death — they all 
but one agreed in the following particulars : Heart uniform- 
ly enlarged ; pericardium adherent to the heart ; left ventri- 
cle most enlarged in size, but not in thickness ; substance of 
the heart pale, soft, and tender. Iji the case of exception, 
there was no cardi-pericardiac adhesion ; but instead thereof, 
water in the pericardium. In these cases, “ the muscular 
structure of the heart was not increased In thickness beyond 
what it commonly is ; so that its powers of actihn were not 
augmented proportionabiy to its bulk.” ^ 

Df. Pemberton states the following particulars of a case 

under his care. Mr/ , aged 36, had been long subject 

to acute rheumatism. After being troubled during Sue* Whole 
winter with the complaint, he was seized in March; ^j^^gain 
in the region of the heart ; difficulty of re^iratiol ; v great 
palpitation and anxiety. The least motion appeared so to ag- 

S uvate these symptom^ that he dared hot to move or speak. 

e bad rigors andpfrofose sweats. Slight cordials; VehesOc- 
lion; blood not butty; * -th three days lie ‘ yen tUred to ntioy e ; 
but great paipitatatioivcmd WhxietyresUfted. When perfectly 
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quiescent, the palpitation disappeared. He scarcely moved 
for a month. The hand, placed , on the heart, felt a great 
throbbing ;&nd this was continued dong the carotids, caus- 
ing an unpleasant noise in the head* — M bt H * J\l e t> b n n . Se- 
toh over the region of the heart; three- graiip 4 ’ of ext. conii 
and half a grain of digitalis three times 'aPtJ&y j abstinence 
from fermehted,, liquors ; great temperond& fm itregular ac- 
tion of the heart continued At intervals eight months, when 
it gradually lessened, and in a totally disappeared* 

Dr. Marcet met with two cases of rheumatic metastasis 
from the extremities to the chesty producing symptoms ana- 
logous to the foregoing, but less in degree. They proved fe- 
tal. In both, the heart was much enlarged. 

An additional and very interesting case is subsequently re- 
lated by Sir David Dundas, th§ particulars of which are as 
follow. A woman, petat. 29, who had twice experienced a- 
eute rheumatism, was seized, after exposure to wet, in Sep- 
tember, with rigors, succeeded by pain across the chest, dif- 
ficulty of breathing, increased by the least motion ; strong 
palpitation of the heart; violent action of the carotid arte- 
ries; sense of great debility; apprehension of death. In this 
state she had been for fourteen days, when first visited. She 
had not been in bed for many nights ; her legs and thighs 
were swollen;- pulse weak,* and so quick as to defy calcula- 
tion; no cough. Blister to the region of the heart; digitalis. 
By this last remedy the pulse became less frequent, but dis- 
agreeing it was left off. The action of the heart now became 
tremendous; she got weaker daily, and died at the end of 
two months. 

Dissection. Left lung compressed to very small dimen- 
sions ; heart enlarged to a most extraordinary size, and oc- 
cupying nearly all the left side of the thorax; lungs on both 
sides ‘strongly adherent to, costal pleura ; a pint of water in 
the thoracic cavities ; considerable quantity of water in the 
abdomen. " 

In the 5th volume of the Edinburgh Journal, p. 299, two 
cases of infiarmiiation of the heart -are related by Mr. ^row- 
fqjEjti one of which! $ conceive to have been decidedly rheu- 
ma|ic.metaStasis. W. Lewis* eetat, 23, tall, thin, formerly 
- employed in busban<kyv but lately a gentleman's servant, ap- 
plied tor relief on the 22d of December, 1808; complaining 
of considerable pain in his head, back, and limbs; with ge- 
neral pyrexia, prostration of strength, furred tongue, high 
coloured Uri^e, 8tc;> w Attributes bis illness tb Cold caught 
by exposure!*) the * night air. v Emetic— purgatives— small 
doses of calomel and saline medicines, with anodyne^ at bed 
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time. “ This plau was continued till the 29th, when the fe- 
ver appeared to take on decidedly a Rheumatic character. 
The feet, knees, and wrists became swelled and painful ; and 
he began to complain of t pain in his left side. The debility 
was much increased ; a stimulating embrocation was applied 
to the side. The rheumatic symptoms became .more severe ; 
and the common remedies, for acute rheumatism, ^itk the ex- 
ception of bleeding, were made use of” Towards -the end of 
January, the pain of sideband cardiac distress became the 
prominent symptoms, “ still seeming to alternate with the 
pains in the extremities.” Op applying the Hand to the left 
side of the thorax, the heart was felt to beat with great la- 
bour and difficulty. The pulse, though weak, gave a very 
peculiar jerking feel to 'the finger. “ It is but due to : truth 
and candour to state, that, till this time, the real nature of 
the disease had not been suspected; and my patient, natu- 
rally of a weak constitution, was now so extremely reduced^ 
that I did not feel myself justified in employing what, in the 
beginning, might have been of the most essential service to 
him, the free use of the lancet.” Digitalis ; blisters. The' 
former was discontinued, as it produced great irregularity of 
pulse, without any benefit. Mild nutritious diet ; opiates. — 
He rallied a little, and was able to ride out on horseback ; 
but towards the end of February, hydrothorax approached, 
and cut him off, with the usual symptoms, on the 5th of 
March. ' / 

Dissection. A considerable quantity of water m the 
cavity of the thorax ; twenty-four ounces of fluid in the pe- 
ricardium. Heart and pericardium bore strong marks of re- 
cent inflammation ; their surfaces being rough with depositi- 
ons of coagulable lymph, which connected the heart with 
the pericardium in several places. 

The next case, in elucidation of our present subject^ is 
more consolatory ; it is detailed by Mr. Russel, of Birming- 
ham, inthe 10th volume of the above-mentioned Journal, 
and the following is an abstract. Seth Basset, a waggoner; 
sEtafo22, attacked with acute rheumatism in the latter end of 
May/-\1810. Pain atffirst in legs and ancles, after wardsjn ; 
the "shoulders and arms. He was bled six times, bywhich 
he was so much relieved that he returned home,a distance*, 
of ten miles. June 27th, came under Mr. Russel's charge, 
with pain in the ancle, which was swelled and inflamed; pain 
inthe left side of the chest ; pulse full, tongue furred, skin 
moist. Twelve leeches to the side ; feet and ancles to be fo- 
mented with flannels nnd hot water; calomel and purging 
salts. 28th, Pain of side easier, legs ^ and, anctes swollen,' 
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and exceedingly painful. 29tli, Pain and inflammation sud- 
denly left thte. extremities, which yet remained swollen; great 
distress in: the chest, breathing short and difficult ; heart and 
large arteries throb violently ; pain , in. left,, side on pressure. 
ftetweeivtlje ,six%aiid seventh ribs of that side, a circum- 
scribed red spot, {he size of half-a-crown. Pidse 62, large, 
and full, fmmmunicating a. jarring, sensation^ to the . finger. 
Easiest pOMure horizontal, with head- a little elevated. Ve- 
nesection to eighteen ounces, with great relief ;; pulse rose to 
70. Antimonials and digitalis, prescribed.* . Fomentation^ to 
the, extremities continued. Remained better during two days. 
July 2d, Symptoms returned; pain in the chest, breathing 
short and quick, legs csdematous. Venesection on the fol- 
lowing Aipming. Digitalis increased to twenty-five drops 
every four hours. July 4th, Pulse 88, and full ; .symptoms 
less violent ; pain of left side rfot returned on the 6th. He 
breathes easier, but the heart and arteries still beat violently. 
Pulse 92, and full. Twenty ounces of blood abstracted, di- 
gitalis increased to thirty drops 4tis horis. He was much re- 
lieved by, the bleeding, artd continued so till the 18th, when 
the pain of chest and violent action of heart and arteries a- 
gain, returned, together with a distressing beating noise in 
the head. He was now taking forty drops of tinct. digitalis 
thrice a, day, without any perceptible effect upon the pulse. 
He was very low, and, for the first time, dreaded the lancet. 
Bled to eight dunces. Syncope, Following day, symptoms 
so violent . as to require another bleeding to twelve ounces, 
which produced considerable mitigation of symptoms. 20th, 
Exceedingly low ; pulse irregular, and intermitting ; no pain, 
but giddiness in the head. Digitalis discontinued ; a light 
cordial prescribed. Lay in a, horizontal* posture, and was 
scarcely able to speak ; pulse feeble, and intermitting every 
third stroke. Appears sinking very fast; takes nothing but 
a little wine, 23d; Much better; free from pain; pulse re- 
gular, breathing free, legs oodematous; complains only of 
extreme. debility:.. In two months was able to work, and he 
has now eontmiiedtwo years free from complaint, excepting 
palpitatioiyof the heart upon any extraordinary occasion. 

Tfre next ^ase on record, in the same Journal, is by Mr. 
Benkivil, of Plymouth. — Mrs. W. a thin, delicate woman, 
about 60, after some .days’ illness with pyrexial symptoms, 
was found by JVIr-P. much prostrated in strength ; skin hot, 
pulse slower than natural* but full, with vibrating wiry throb; 
tongue coated, bowels costive* ancles swelled and painful, 
though not red; knees swelled, and exceedingly painfuJL; ex- 
cruciating pain, violent throbbing, and hissing noise in the 
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left temple. Leeches to the temple, blister to the back of the 
neck; sudorific draught at bed*tifne ; purgative ri^xt morn- 
ing. Sinapisms to the painful joints . Next day, head and 
temples somewhat relieved ; joints of inferior extremities e* 
qually painful as before; joints df superior extremities be- 
coming sore. Cathartic pills repeated; nitre and ant imoriials 
thrice a day ; joints to be rubbed xtith camphorated oil . This 
plan produced allevation of some, aggravation of other symp- 
toms ; the inferior joints got better, the superior worse ; the 
pain of temple was mitigated, but the hissing noise remained. 
Now came On great watchfulness; remarkable anxiety at 
the praecordia, tt> quiet which, an opiate with an antimoniul 
was given at night, and the powders were changed for cam- 
phor mixture with acetate or ammonia every four hours. — 
Some ease was procurecl ; “ but now the complaint assumed 
a change of symptoms. The inflammatory -action seemed to 
fly from the circumference to the centre. The heart and ar- 
terial system became peculiarly affected ; their pulsation.- 
were slower than natural, but remarkably full and violent.” 
These orgasms were now and then* followed by a sudden c 4- 
lapse, faintness, and twitchings. The pain in the temple and 
hissing noise were increased, and the case assumed a serious 
aspect. Venesection from the arm to sixteen ounces ; and, 
the bowels being previously opened, an anodyne sudorific 
draught. ‘ Blood not particularly buffed ; symptoms relieved 
by the venesection. Systole and diastole of the abdominal 
aorta could now be observed with the eye, yet the pulse was 
at 40 in the minute. Blister to the left side of the head ; an- 
timonials with jalap, after which an anodyne at bed-time. 
Next morning the vascular orgasm reduced, and the pulsati- 
ons more numerous in proportion. u Following this plan of 
treatment, [Query, was venesection reiterated ?] Mrs. W. in 
the course of a week was convalescent. 

An interesting communication upon this formidable mala- 
dy is given in the Journal General ae Medicine for February 
1815, by Dr. Matthey of Geneva, winch I shall transcribe in 
the terse language of my esteemed friend, that zealous culti- 
vator, of medical science. Dr. S. Palmer, 1 of Tamworth. 

After observing that rheumatism of the heart may termi- 
nate fatally, degenerate into chronic disease of that organ, or 
admit of cure by the resources of medicine. Dr. M proceeds 
to illustrate, by observations drawn frdrh his own practice, 
tMbthree different modes of termination. 

i?£SE,l. April; 1#13. M/Bresse, aetat. 37. Symptoms, 
,$£^9 pain of the right hip, increased by motion ; frequent. 
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full, hard pulse. General and local blood-letting, blisters, 
and anti menials relieved the^e symptoms. Urine, at first 
scanty, high coloured, and depositing a sediment, restored 
to the natural state. Digestion vigorous. The pain of the 
thigh continues yet, in a slight degree; the whole extremity 
somewhat swollen; wrists becoming suddenly painful and 
tumefied. 

May 14th. Great pain in the night; not relieved as usual 
by an opiate, loth, morning. Pain increased, and an ex- 
pression of indescribable uneasiness; no pain in the piwcor- 
dial region, no oppression or cough ; pulse irregular, small, 
frequent; stroke of the heart unusually perceptible. Blisters 
to the legs and region of the heart; sedatives internally. — 
f> o’clock, v. m. Distress extreme; bowels copiously evacua- 
ted; syncope lor a few moments on again Iving down ; weak- 
ness and distress went on increasing. Died at eight o’clock. 
Body not examined. 

Cask 2. A boy, nine years of age. Symptoms . Pains of 
the shoulders and thighs, subsiding without, medicine. Con- 
valescence not marked by return of wonted vivacity. Walk- 
ing and climbing produce great fatigue. Palpitation of the 
heart, difficult respiration, oppression, lividity and swelling 
of the lace. Three months from the cessation of the original 
pain, the extremities became cedenmtous. Urine scanty; 
pulse frequent and irregular. One month afterwards, the 
symptoms all aggravated ; intolerable pain of the legs; pulse 
irregular and intermittent; anasarca; ascites. Died sudden- 
ly. Remedies, leeches, veneseclion, blisters, diuretics, opi- 
ates. Morbid appearances. Serous effusion in the thoracic 
and abdominal cavities; pericardium much thickened, and 
strongly and universally adherent to the surface of the heart; 
heart itself not enlarged. 

Cask 3. A boy, of delicate complexion, ®tat. 10. At- 
tacked in the beginning of 1800, by symptoms of rheumatic 
fever ; wandering pains of the limbs and region of the heart ; 
sense of suffocation, especially on iyin^ down or turning in 
bed. These symptoms entirely subsided in a month, and re- 
covery seemed perfect. February 3d. Bore a journey and 
much exertion with impunity. 5th. Complained suddenly, 
on lying down at night, of severe pain of the left side, and 
suffocation ; was sensible of his approaching end, and almost 
immediately breathed his last. Morbid appearances. linre- 
photon. Vessels gorged with blood; slight gelatinous effusion 
between the dura mater and arachnoid membrane ; small 

u 
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quantity of serum in the lateral ventricles ; much fluid blood 
issuing from the vertebral canal. Thorax . Much serum effu- 
sed, particularly in the left cavity. The heart completely ad- 
herent to the diaphragm, mediastinum, and lungs ; twice its 
natural size, and containing, between its own substance and 
the pericardium, several layers of a substance which, on the 
surface in contact with the heart, resembled a firm dark brown 
jelly ; while the other, adhering strongly to the pericardium, 
displayed the colour and appearance of muscle, but without 
being regularly organized. The internal surface of the peri- 
cardium, here and there, lined with a grey and soft gelatin- 
ous matter, readily separating from the heart; superficial ves- 
sels much injected.. Abdomen . Mesenteric glands slightly 
obstructed ; small intestines inflamed. 

Case 4. A lady, aged 2A, of strong constitution, seized 
in June with acute rheumatism. Pains of all the limbs vehe- 
ment during the first eight days, then gradually diminished. 
Fifteenth day, she complained of severe pain under the left 
breast, extending to the sternum, and constricting the tho- 
rax. Other symptoms, extreme distress, dyspnoea, palpita- 
tions of the heart ; pulse wiry, frequent, irregular. Prescrib- 
ed repeated venesection, leeches, blisters, digitalis, camphor, 
and Dover’s powder. Sixteen days from the invasion of 
these symptoms, the patient was able to rise from bed, and 
sit up during part of the day. Palpitations, dyspnoea, con- 
tinue ; urine scanty. These symptoms were soon removed by 
digitalis and nitre. A relapse experienced in August. The 
former remedies and tepid bath employed with success, but 
convalescence tardy ; the slightest exertion followed by pal- 
pitation and dyspnoea. Recovery not complete till October. 

Case 6. A lady, aged 18, subject to rheumatic pains, 
felt, on the morning after a danse, slight pain in the should- 
er, and suddenly all the symptoms of metastasis upon the 
heart ; dyspnoea, palpitations, frequent syncope, extreme dis- 
tress. Venesection, blisters, sinapisms, employed from the 
beginning, and frequently repeated. Restlessness during 12 
days extreme. Symptoms from that time gradually subsid- 
ing ; entirely removed in two months. 

Dr. M. recommends, as preventives, in persons disposed 
to rheumatism of the heart, immersion in the cold bath, and' 
flannel clothing next the skin, with the obvious view of in- 
uring the constitution to, and counteracting the influence of 
atmospherical variations upon the surface of the body. Ab- 
straction of blood, under certain restrictions, and absolute 
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repose of the voluntary muscles, are considered by him as the 
most important agents in the cure of this dangerous affection. 
Bodily exertion should be avoided even long after recovery. 
To the effect of rheumatic irritation, vehement, mistaken, or 
injudiciously treated in the commencement. Dr. M. attributes 
many, or even most of the organic affections of the pericar- 
dium and substance of the heart. 

M. Merat, in the same Journal, makes some pertinent re- 
marks on Matthey’s cases. The essence of the rheumatic 
principle, he observes, is unknown to us ; but its effects have 
been correctly appreciated by physicians. The muscular sys- 
tem is peculiarly obnoxious to its ravages ; and the internal 
organs participating, in structure, the characters of that sys- 
tem, are often affected by it. Of these, the heart is unques- 
tionably the most conspicuous. 

The signs of rheumatic affection of the heart are difficult 
of diagnosis. The principal phenomena resulting from me- 
tastasis to the heart, are pain about the prsecordia and palpi- 
tations, though these certainly accompany the greater num- 
ber of its organic lesions; the distinctive character, he thinks, 
is metastasis of the disease from a muscular region to that 
organ. 

My worthy friend. Dr. M* Arthur, late physician to the 
Royal Hospital at Deal, writes to me thus : — “ In a few in- 
stances I have noticed pain in the intercostal muscles, and 
palpitations of the heart, to an alarming degree, iii acute 
rheumatism ; but I know not whether they could properly 
be called metastasis, because the original inflammation of the 
joints had not previously receded : they were, however, de- 
cidedly rheumatic, and declined, pari passu , with the other 
local symptoms. The disease might be termed extension of 
the rheumatic action to the heart. A very remarkable case 
of this kind occurred in the person of Lieutenant Boyce, of 
his Majesty’s ship Impregnable, sent to the Naval Hospital 
at Deal, under my care, on the 12th May, 1813. The detail 
of treatment would be too long to transcribe, and consisted 
in numerous repetitions of venesection, purging, opiates, &c. 
The diseasec ontinued obstinate and violent; but the last 
symptom, palpitation of the heart, has at length given way, 
and he is now perfectly recovered.” 

In reply to my query respecting Metastasis in acute rheu- 
matism, Dr. Porter, of Bristol, has obligingly stated, that, 

" independent of the translations of rheumatic action from 
limb to limb, which occur in all cases, he has in a few in- 
stances, seen metastasis to the heart— to the respiratory or- 
gans — to the brain. From the head it was driven by leech- 
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es and cold applications ; from the chest by blisters ; but 
where the heart was attacked, sufficient mischief ensued to 
disorder its functions during life, notwithstanding that the 
retroceded inflammation had been checked in a few hours by 
blisters and other appropriate treatment. In all these instan- 
ces the external local disease disappeared previously to its 
attack upon the vital organ. In some cases the metastasis 
took place without evident or ostensible cause ; in others, it 
appeared the result of topical refrigerants.” 

I examined, on the 20th of October, 1817, in the presence 
of Dr. Lind, junior, a young lady. Miss W. sqtat. 22, who 
had been under my care for disease of the heart more than a 
year. The action of that organ was exceedingly wild, tumul- 
tuous, and irregular. She was obliged to keep almost always 
in the perpendicular position ; constant cough, without ex- 

{ lectoration ; pulse observing no order, intermittent, redoub- 
ing, feeble ; could not bear pressure upon the epigastric re- 
gion ; urine scanty, and depositing copious sediment. These 
symptoms came on, in a slight degree, immediately after an 
attack of acute rheumatism, twelve years ago, and had gra- 
dually advanced to their present fearful aspect. 

Exactly three months after the above was printed in the 
first edition, the dropsical swellings amounted to such a de- 
gree that the lower extremities burst, and this long afflicted 
young woman died. I opened her in the presence of Mess. 
' J. and G. Williams, Surgeons, of Portsea, where 1 then prac- 
tised. The heart was actively enlarged, in all its parts, to a 
most astonishing size. No disease of the valves was percep- 
tible, nor adhesion between the heart and pericardium. Ef- 
fusion of water in the chest, abdomen, and lower extremities 
was, as usual, the immediate cause of death. Between the 
integuments and muscles, this young woman every where ex- 
hibited vast layers of yellow fat, as is often observed in peo- 
ple with disease of the heart.* 


* Since the first and second editions of this work, the author has met 
with several interesting^cases of deranged function and disordered struc- 
ture of the heart, clearly resulting from mismanaged, suppressed, or 
translated Rheumatism or Gout. And what is of greater consequence, 
he thinks he has ascertained that, in disordered states ot the heart and 
other internal organs, from, these causes, a very mild and well managed 
course of mercury, with sarsaparilla and other eccoprotics, has a power- 
ful influence in arresting the progress of disorganization, a power which 
it does not possess in apparently similar derangements from other causes. 
Hence an additional reason for the most scrutinizing examination into 
the previous history, as well as the present symptoms of all organic or 
functional disorders of the vital viscera. 
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As the individual derangements of structure affecting the 
heart, appear to be better classed and distinguished by M. 
JLaennec than by any other author, I shall here endeavour to 
convey to the English reader, a concentrated analysis of this 
gentleman’s diagnostics ana symptomatology of these melan- 
choly and interesting affections, some of which diagnostics 
I have put to the test of experience, and can vouch for their 
general accuracy. 

1. IL/pertrophia Simpler, or active Aneurism of the Heart , 
without Dilatation of its Cavities. This disease, which, how- 
ever, is not very common, has entirely escaped the notice of 
Corvisart. It is an augmentation and condensation of the 
muscular structure, and consequently of the ventricular pari- 
etes of the heart, not only without a corresponding increase 
of capacity in the cavities ; but n\ore commonly with a dimi- 
nution of their volume. It may affect one or both ventricles, 
but rarely the auricles. 

When the disease is seated in the left side of the heart, its 
parietes sometimes become more than an inch in thickness, 
at the base of the ventricle, which is double what they should 
be. There is a corresponding increase of substance in the 
carneae columme of the valves, and in the septum ventriculo- 
rum. The muscular substance of the heart is much more 
dense, and of a deeper red colour than natural; while the 
cavity of the ventricle appears to have lost in capacity what 
the parietes have gained in thickness. The anatomical cha- 
racter of In/pert rophia sine dilatatione , in the right side of the 
heart, does not differ materially from the above. 

Signs of Hupertrophia of the left Ventricle . In addition 
to the general symptoms of diseases of the heart, already 
described, may be put down, as nosological marks, which, 
however, are far from infallible, a strong and full pulse; 
strong pulsations of the heart, in the left side, equally felt 
by the patient himself, and by the hand of the practitioner; 
a want of sound on percussion of the cardiac region. Aus- 
cultation, however, by means of the stethoscope invented by 
Laennec, affords more certain data for diagnosis. When the 
cylinder is applied between the fifth and sixth rib, the con- 
traction of the left ventricle will communicate a very strong 
impulse, accompanied by a sound much more dull than in a 
healthy state of the parts. The contraction of the auricles is 
very short, and little sonorous. The beating of the heart can 
only be heard over a very small space. In this affection, 
more than in any other, the patient experiences ft constant 
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sense of Jhe heart’s action; but he is not subject to violent 
palpitations, excepting when under the influence of strong 
moral or physical agents. Neither is there much intermis- 
sion, or other irregularity of the pulse. 

Signs of Hypertrophia of' the right Ventricle . According 
to M. Corvisart, these differ from those attending hypertro- 
phia of the left ventricle only in being accompanied by a 
greater tightness of the chest in respiration, and a deeper co- 
lour of the face. Lancisi put down pulsation of the external 
jugular veins, as a sign of active aneurism of the right ven- 
tricle of the heart ; but Corvisart rejects this diagnostic, be- 
cause he saw it in cases of dilatation of the left ventricle. 
Laemiec, on the other hand, observed this phenomenon in 
every case of considerable hypertrophia of the right ventricle. 
I have had an opportunity of verifying this statement of La- 
ennec in a recent case. When the contractions of the heart 
are investigated by the cylinder, the same phenomena are pre- 
sented as in the affection of the left ventricle, except that the 
impulse is stronger at the lower part of the sternum than op- 
posite the apex of the heart, between the fifth and seventh 
ribs. Hypertrophia simplex of the right is still less common 
than hypertrophia of the left ventricle. In simultaneous hy- 
pertrophia simplex of both ventricles, there is a combination 
of the symptoms above enumerated. 

2. Dilatation of the Ventricles of the Heart . The passive 
aneurism of Corvisart presents the following pathological cha- 
racters, anatomically examined. The cavities of the ventri- 
cles are enlarged, while their parietes are attenuated, and the 
muscular substance, in general, softened in consistence. The 
parietes of the left ventricle, in particular, are occasionally 
not more than a couple of lines in thickness, the muscular 
substance being sometimes of a violet hue, at others, pale or 
yellow. The carneae column®, in these cases, appear more 
than naturally separated from each other, and the septum 
ventriculorum thinned, like the parietes. This simple dila- 
tation may affect only one ventricle, but more commonly it 
extends to both; which is not the case in the opposite con- 
dition, namely, in hypertrophia simplex.. 

Signs of Dilatation of the left Ventricle . These, accord- 
ing to Corvisart, are, “ soft and weak pulse ; slight palpita- 
tions, as if a soft body raised the ribs, but did not come 
against their internal surface with a lively stroke; an absence 
of sound, on percussion, over a considerable extent of the 
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.cardiac region.” But these signs are all fallacious. In gene- 
ral, the heart’s action, in this complaint, cannot be felt at all, 
and the pulse cannot be depended on. The cardiac region 
will also sometimes sound well, when there is dilatation of 
the left ventricle to a great degree. The onlv certain diag- 
nostic, is a clear sound transmitted through the stethescope, 
at each contraction of the heart, when the instrument is ap- 
plied opposite the apex of this organ.* The degree of clear- 
ness in the sound, and the extent over which it is heard, are 
proportioned to the degree of dilatation. Thus, when the 
sound of the ventricular contraction is as clear as that of the 
auricle, and, at the same time, the action of the heart can be 
heard, by means of the cylinder, in various parts of the chest, 
and even in the back, the degree of dilatation is extreme. 

Signs of Dilatation of the right > Ventricle . According to 
Corvisart, these are nearly the same as those attending dila- 
tation of the left, as far as regards the pulse, and tangible ac- 
tion of the heart. He does not, as was before mentioned, 
attach much importance to the jugular pulsation noticed bv 
Lancisi. The more unequivocal phenomena, according to 
this veteran physician, are the greater dyspnoea than when 
the left ventricle is affected, the greater disposition to serous 
effusions, the more frequent occurrence of haemoptysis, and 
a deeper livid tint of the face, sometimes amounting to a vio- 
let hue. Laennec has observed an habitual turgidness of the 
external jugular veins, without sensible pulsation, to be a 
very constant attendant on passive dilatation of the right ven- 
tricle. The absence of sound, on percussion, this accurate 
observer has found to be a very equivocal symptom, and in 
this light it has appeared to me in practice. Although, in ge- 
neral, the face exhibits a considerable degree of livor in this 
disease, yet there are many instances where it is extremely 
pale and leuco-phlegmatic 5 a remarkable case of which late- 
ly fell under my own observation. It is also consonant with 
experience, that active dilatation of the right ventricle, that 
is, dilatation with hypertrophia, presently to be described, is 
more frequently accompanied by lividity of face and extremi- 
ties, breathlessness, discharges of blood from the lungs, and 
serous effusions, than the passive dilatation now under con- 
sideration. The most certain pathognomonic sign of ventri- 
cular dilatation of the right side, according to Laennec, is 
the clear and distinct sound or noise produced by the heart’s 
action, when explored by the stethescope, applied to the 


See Laen nec’s Work on Auscultation, vol. ii. p. 268. 
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lower part of the sternum, or between the ribs of the left, 
side. The truth of this 1 have lately had an opportunity of 
witnessing* in two cases. 


3. Dilatation of the Ventricles , with Hi/pertrophia, or thick - 
erring of their Parities . The combination of these two affec- 
tions is extremely common, infinitely more so, indeed, than 
simple dilatation without hypertrophia or increase of sub- 
stance, the complaint investigated in the preceding section. 
This is the active aneurism of Corvisart, and may take place 
in one or in both ventricles at the same time. It is in this 
last case that the heart is sometimes found to have acquired 
a prodigious volume, twice, thrice, or even four times its 
natural size. With this increase of size in the muscular struc- 


ture of the heart, there is generally a proportionate increase 
of density. 

The signs of this disease are a combination of those at- 
tending simple dilatation, and simple hypertrophia of the 
ventricles: thus the ventricular contractions will produce. 


through the stethescope, a strong impulsion, and a well- 
marked noise, the auricular contractions being quite sonorous. 
The cardiac pulsations are heard over a great extent of the 
thorax, sometimes, especially in thin subjects and children, 
in every part of the chest. 

In this active enlargement of the heart, its pulsation can 
not only be distinctly felt, and generally seen, in the cardiac 
region, but the head, the limbs, and even the clothes, will 
be observed to vibrate in consequence. The carotids, radials, 
and other tangible arteries, will also, in general, give evi- 
dence of this morbid force and action of the central organ of 
the circulation. If the hand be pressed against the ribs of 
<the left side, the heart, according to the expression of Cor- 
visart, “ seems to be irritated thereby, and to react more 
strongly.” “ Cet organe semble s’irnter contre la pression 
et reagir plus fortement.” The pulse in this, as in most other 
diseases, is very fallacious. Even in this state, and violent 
action of the heart, the pulse at the wrist will feel small, 
feeble, and regular. The cylinder applied alternately to the 
left side, and to the'* lower part of the sternum, will give the in- 
dications whether one or both ventricles are in a state of ac- 


tive dilatation. As it is in these cases, that the heart acquires 
the largest possible size, so it is here that we most frequently 
observe the absence of healthy and natural sound for a greater 
or less extent, on striking the cardiac region. 

But it must never be forgotten, that, of all diseases, those 
of the heart, are the most difficult to be ascertained, by any one 
set of symptoms or mean of diagnosis. The whole history 
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of the patient’s complaint should be accurately investigated, 
and then percussion and auscultation employed in aid of the 
general phenomena ; for it ought to be borne in mind, that 
active and passive dilatations of the heart are, after all, but 
relative disproportions between the circulating and other or- 
gans of the body, or between the different parts of the heart 
itself, and that an augmentation in the size of this organ, 
which, in a person of narrow chest and weak lungs, becomes 
the cause of perpetual sufferings, would, in a person whose 
chest was capacious, lungs sound, and capillary system of 
firm texture, occasion no inconvenience at all.* In short, 
there are few people whose hearts are in perfect and healthy 
proportion to the other organs and systems of the body, and 
this disproportion is the source of innumerable derangements 
of function and structure through life. It is, in general, 
much more advantageous to the constitution that the heart 
should be below than beyond the natural size, though a con- 
siderable degree of enlargement is not always incompatible 
with comfortable, if not robust health, and even long life, 
where there is no defect in any other organ or part of the 
body. 

It is evidently of the greatest consequence, however, to 
discover this disproportion between the heart and other or- 
gans, before it begins to produce any serious inconvenience ; 
for it is at this period that we can put in force certain pre- 
ventive checks to future sufferings. One of the great advan- 
tages of auscultation is the early discovery of this tendency 
to enlargement of the heart. 

The heart is subject to a great many other disorders of 
structure than are here enumerated, such as a fatty degenera- 
tion, a flabby, and, as it were, rotten state of the muscular 
substance, an induration of the same, and an atrophy, or 
wasting of the organ ; but the symptoms attending these states 
are not yet sufficiently ascertained, and therefore their diag- 
nosis must depend on the accumulated observations of future 
pathologists. 

Valvular Disorganizations . There is a melancholy and 
distressing class of complaints, to which the heart is subject, 
denominated ossification of its valvular apparatus. It is curi- 
rious that this species of induration is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the left side of the heart and the arterial system 
thereunto belonging, while the right side of the heart and 


* Vide Laenoec, voh ii. p* 276 . 
X 
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veins ; in other words, the system of black blood , is nearly, 
or altogether exempt from such disorganization. Two incon- 
veniences naturally result from induration, or, as it is called, 
ossification of the mitral valve in the heart, and semi-lunar 
valves of the aorta, the general seats of this lesion. In the 
first place, by their thickening and immobility, they obstruct 
the free passage of the blood from the auricle into the ven- 
tricle, and from the ventricle into the aorta. In the second 
place, by their immobility, they cease to perform the office 
of valves ; and, consequently, when the ventricle contracts , 
the mitral valve suffers a part of the blood to regurgitate back 
into the auricle; and when the ventricle dilates , the semi^ 
lunar valves suffer a portion of blood to return from the aor- 
ta back into the heart. The derangement which the circula- 
tion must experience from this state of things, when the au- 
riculo-ventricular, and the ventriculo-aortic openings have be- 
come considerably contracted or obstructed, may be readily 
imagined. The diagnostic symptom attending the ossifica- 
tions in question, is difficult to describe, but extremely easy 
to recognize, after having been once observed. It is a mur- 
muring noise or tremor, which has not been inaptly com- 
pared to the purring of a cat, that may be distinguished by 
the hand applied to the region of the heart, and in some 
measure heard, while the hand is placed on the ribs, but not 
unless the hand is there. When the stethescope, however, 
is used, the purring murmur is heard distinctly by the ear 
alone. 

The constitutional symptoms attending this class of disor- 
ganizations, are those described as attending diseases of the 
heart, in general, and need not be recapitulated. The same 
remark applies to the treatment. 

There is sometimes a difficulty in distinguishing organic 
diseases of the heart from functional disturbances occasioned 
by nervous irritability? It is well known that students in 
medicine very often fancy themselves to be affected with car- 
diac diseases, after hearing a lecture, and particularly a clini- 
cal lecture on this class of complaints. Many of Corvisart's 
pupils pined — some of them for years — in misery, supposing 
themselves to be victims to this dreaded malady, after walk- 
ing the hospitals with that celebrated physician, and having 
their attention directed to diseases of the heart by a man who 
so long and so successfully cultivated this branch of patho- 
logy. Literary men, of all descriptions, from the increased 
sensibility of their nervous systems, resulting from sedentary 
habits and intellectual cultivation, are very liable to various 
affections of the vascular system, which imitate organic di s- 
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eases of the heart or great vessels, causing considerable alarm 
and disquietude. Among these, palpitations in the chest, 
and pulsations at the pit of the stomach, or lower down in 
the belly, are the sources of great anxiety. Although these 
symptoms are not to be despised, or carelessly examined into 
by the medical attendant, they are, for the most part:, attri- 
butable to nervous irritability, and consequently are not, in 
themselves, dangerous. But it should be borne in mind, that 
disordered function may, and too often does, in time, pro- 
duce alteration of structure; and then we are awakened, 
when it is too late, to the real state of the case. 

Treatment . — As a cure is but seldom attainable in actual 
organic disease of the heart, our principal exertions must be 
palliative , and, if possible, to arrest or, at least, protract the 
progress of the complaint. There is, in fact, but one grand 
or fundamental indication in the treatment of organic diseas- 
es of the heart ; and that is, to facilitate the circulation of 
the blood. It is the inability of the heart to circulate the 
blood in a proper manner, that is the source of all the mor- 
bid phenomena of the disease, and all the sufferings of the 
patient. The want of power in the right side of the heart to 
send the blood through the lungs, as fast as it returns from 
the general venous system, causes ultimately those dropsical 
effusions in the cellular tissues of the lower extremities, and 
the different cavities of the chest or abdomen, together with 
the purple hue of the lips and face. And it is the defective 
circulation in the lungs, which produces the difficulty of 
breathing and cough, so distressing in this class of afflic- 
tions. 

Now, as there is scarcely a muscle in the body, whose ac- 
tion does not accelerate the motion of some portion of ven- 
ous blood towards the heart ; so quietude is absolutely indis- 
pensible in the treatment of the complaint. Without quie- 
tude, there is no chance of retarding, much less of arresting 
the progress of the disease. We may as well expect to cure 
an inflammation of the eye, while exposing that delicate or- 
gan to the beams of the sun, or to smoke and dust, as to at- 
tempt the mitigation of organic disease of the heart, while 
exercise or corporeal labour is continued. It is on this ac- 
count that this class of diseases proves speedily fatal to the 
lower orders of society, who cannot procure the indulgence 
of rest, while people in a better condition of life keep the 
disorder at bay for many years, and even with a tolerable 
share of comfort, when tney can abstain from corporeal ex- 
ertion, and have the means of pursuing the instructions of 
their medical advisers. 
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From some cases which have fallen under my own observ- 
ation, and from cases related by that accurate observer La- 
ennec, there is reason to believe that active enlargement of 
the heart may be actually cured completely by a rigid and 
long continued perseverance in the means hereafter to be 
pointed out. But, however this may be doubted by some 
physicians, it is at least certain that, in a very considerable 
proportion of instances, life may not only be greatly pro- 
longed, but even rendered comparatively comfortable, by a 
proper regulation of the regimen, and adoption of the reme- 
dies prescribed. I know, at this time, four men, who are 
turned of seventy years of age, and some of whom, from the 
symptoms and history, must have had organic disease of the 
heart (particularly valvular disorganization) for at least twen- 
ty years ; yet they may live for many years to come, altho’, 
it must be confessed, that fiieir lives are held by a very pre- 
carious tenure. It is not true then that diseases of the heart 
always go on increasing from bad to worse, till death termi- 
nates the scene. I know several cases where the disease ap- 
pears to be at a stand, and where the patients enjoy a toler- 
able immunity from sufferings, except when the rules of re- 
gimen and quietude are broken, and a temporary aggravation 
of the symptoms ensues. 

The degree of danger, in these cases, is commonly in pro- 
portion to the degree of interruption in the functions of re- 
spiration and circulation. Whatever may be the amount of 
disorganization in the heart, if the breathing can be per- 
formed with tolerable ease, and if the blood do not stagnate 
in any part of the body, life may be preserved for a long 
time, and vice versa . The oedema of the face and extremities 
indicates the obstruction to the return of blood to the lungs 
from the general circulation ; and in proportion to the diffi- 
culty which we experience in removing these infiltrations, is 
the danger. On the other hand; as long as we can carry off 
these effusions by means of diuretics or other remedies, our 
patient is pretty safe ; always, however, bearing in mind that 
fiidden death is a common termination in this melancholy 
class of complaints* And here I shall digress for a few 
minutes on the subject of sadden death. 

The rapid increase of apoplexy, in these latter years, has 
now attracted the attention of all medical, and even com- 
mon observers ; nor do I think that the circumstance is at all 
accounted for, on the supposition of an increased repletion 
in the way of diet. In the fourth Number of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Journal it was shewn that, even in the aged and 
infirm, active aneurisms or enlargements of the heart were 
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infinitely more prevalent than passive diseases of that organ. 
Now every man of observation must have remarked the dis- 
tress occasioned in the head by derangements of the heart* 
and especially by active enlargements, accompanied as they 
are .by inordinate action of the diseased organ. In two in- 
stances which lately fell under mv notice, there was every 
reason to believe that the apoplectic attack was determined 
by active enlargement of the heart ; and it was with much 
satisfaction that I lately read a strong confirmation of opini- 
ons which I had for some time entertained on this subject, 
by M. Bricheteau, of Paris, of which I shall take some 
notice here.* 

Baglivi appears to have been the first who has recorded a 
case illustrative of this connection, in opening the body of 
Malpighi, who died of apoplexy. The left ventricle of the 
heart was found actively enlarged, but Baglivi drew no con- 
clusion from this coincidence or consequence. Gibellini [ de 
guibusdam cordis affect ion thus] details a similar case, and 
Lieutoud another. JBut M. Richerand seems to be the first 
who distinctly traced apoplexy to aneurism of the heart. 
“ L’ouverture des cadavres des personnes mortes d’apoplexie, 
(says he) m’a prouve que l' e ices de force du veutricule gauche 
esl une disposition plus prochaine d I’apoplexie , qu’un cou 
court, &c .” Nosog. Chir. tome 3. 

Legallois, a few years ago, read before the Ecole de Mede - 
cine a very curious case of apoplexy resulting from the inor- 
dinate force and action of the left ventricle of the heart. 
The subject was a woman, who felt a sense of suffocation on 
the least motion ; her sleep was disturbed she could only 
lie on the right side, and was subject to nasal haemorrhages. 
She was cut off in the 25th year of her age by an apoplectic 
seizure. On dissection, an effusion of blood on the brain 
was found, while the left ventricle of the heart was so en- 
larged, and its parietes of such preternatural strength, as to 
leave no doubt in Legallois’s mind that the inordinate action 
of the heart was the cause of the apoplexy. 

Richerand has still more recently stated an instance in 
point, in the case of the late illustrious Cabanis, who perish- 
ed by a fourth attack of apoplexy in the spring of 1819. 
The left ventricle of the heart was enlarged to thrice its 
volume, and its walls increased to triple their usual strength. 


• De l'influence de la circulation sur les functions cerebrates, et de la 
Connexion de I’hypertrophie du cceur avec quelques lesion 9 du cerveau. — 
Journal Complimentaire des Sciences Medicates, JuilL 1819* 
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But it is M. Bricheteau who has given the greatest de* 
velopment to this interesting investigation. During two 
years of careful observation at the Hotel Dieu, where the 
cases were open to the inspection of all, he has been able to 
collect a great body of evidence in proof of the connection 
between cardiac aneurism and apoplexy, thirteen cases of 
which are detailed in the Journal before mentioned. We 
shall condense and translate the fourth case as a specimen. 

Case. A woman, 50 years of age, after having been 
turned out of several hospitals, was received into the Hotel 
Dieu, in May, 1816. She had not slept, with any kind of 
comfort, for several months; was obliged to keep in the erect 
posture in bed; was harrassed with a sense of suffocation, 
and pain in the epigastric region. No pulsation of the heart 
to be felt in any part of the chest; pulse regular, feeble, and 
slow ; breathing quick and laborious ; constant restlessness 
and complaining; lower extremities cedematous. Although 
many of the characteristic symptoms of cardiac disease were 
absent, it was yet suspected by the medical attendants ; and 
two blisters were applied to the thighs, in the hope of re- 
lieving the epigastric pain, of which she so bitterly com- 
plained, administering, at the same time, antispasmodics, 
digitalis, &c. A few days after her entrance into the hospi- 
tal, she was found one morning hemiplegic of the left side, 
with a total suspension of the excruciating pain with which 
she had been so long hairassed. She now fell into a state of 
indifference as to her situation; became daily enfeebled; 
the left arm swelled, and, strange to say, the pulsations of 
the heart now became evident, though extremely irregular. 
She died ten days after the hemiplegic attack. On dissec- 
tion, the heart was found so enlarged as to almost fill the 
left side of the thorax, the parietes of the left ventricle hav- 
ing acquired a great thickness, and the came® column® 
enormous dimensions. There was effusion of blood within 
the cranium. 

The various other cases which Bricheteau has detailed, 
tend to the same point ; and from what I have now brought 
torward, I think we may safely conclude that the late in- 
crease of diseases of the heart has contributed considerably 
to the increase of apoplexy, and perhaps of many other 
disorders denominated nervous. 

But to return from this digression. The heart carries on 
the circulation of the blood most easily when we are in the 
recumbent posture; but in structural derangements of this 
organ, there is generally so much embarrasment in the breath* 
ing, that the patient cannot keep in the horizontal position. 
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Nevertherless a half reclined posture should be advised, 
which relieves the heart without oppressing the head of 
lungs. 

If the patient be at all robust, plethoric, or flushed in 
countenance, with difficult respiration, and strong, hard, or 
full pulse, then bleeding from the arm must be practised, and 
repeated at longer or shorter intervals, according to the 
urgency of the symptoms. The turgid vessels must be re- 
lieved, at all events; otherwise the organic disease of the 
heart will be accelerated in its march, or those effusions of 
blood or serum into the cavities of the chest or abdomen en- 
sue, which greatly endanger the patient’s life. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these general bleedings should al- 
ways be small; since, in embarrassed states of the circulation, 
any sudden reduction of the vital energy of the system has a 
strong propensity to cause those^very serous effusions which 
it is our object to guard against, by gentle reduction of the 
quantum of blood in circulation; so true is it that extremes 
approximate, and produce similar effects. 

It is clear that the circulation is, even in health, more 
languid in the abdominal viscera, especially in the system of 
the vena portarum, than in other parts of the body, for very 
obvious reasons, and therefore in deficient energy of the 
heart, whether from functional or organic disease, there is a 
considerable tendency to congestions of blood in the abdo- 
minal organs, and portal circle. Hence the function, and 
sometimes the structure of the liver, is apt to sutler in dis- 
eases of tiie heart much more so than those of the stomach 
or intestines, the functions of which, with exception of flatu- 
lence, often preserve their regularity to a great degree, when 
the most serious lesion is going on in the heart. 

It has been shewn that active aneurism of the heart is 
much more common than passive. This is the case mom 
particularly, where diseases of the organ follow acute rheu- 
matism, the suppression of some accustomed evacuation 
from the system, or the translation of a cutaneous eruption 
or irritation, as erysipelas, from the surface to the interior 
of the body. In this extensive class of cardiac diseases 
there is constant danger of some other organ or tissue in the 
body, becoming diseased from the violent action of the heart, 
and impetuous propulsion of the blood through the vessels. 
I have shewn how disease of the heart tends to apoplexy ; 
and this consideration leads to the importance of watching 
the various organs of the body, during this morbid state of 
the circulation, and guarding them, when threatened, by 
general or local detractions of blood, low diet, intestinal 
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evacuations, and counter-irritation. On the continent, aneu- 
risms of the aorta, and other large arteries, have been arrest- 
ed in their progress by repeated blood-letting, quiescence, 
and starvation. In aneurism of the heart also, I am per- 
suaded that many cures might be effected by a rigid system 
of this kind steadily persevered in. 

In every disorganizing process going forward in the heart, 
excepting perhaps simple passive dilatation, which is compa- 
ratively rare, there must be some degree of inflammation, or 
at least irritation, existing in that organ. This is evident from 
the symptoms during life, and the dissections after death. 
Hence an important indication of treatment is to withdraw 
irritation from, or subdue inflammation in, the central organ 
of the circulation. Local blood-letting by leeches in the 
neighbourhood of the heart, is frequently necessary, while 
some point of counter-irritation should be established, by 
blister, issue, or seton. lliese last measures are too much 
neglected by medical practitioners, in organic diseases of the 
heart, which are considered so hopeless in their results. But 
in these cases, I have seen apparently insignificant measures 
mitigate the complaint, when stronger ones had failed, or 
could not be ventured on. 

As there is almost invariably a morbid irritability [or or- 
ganic sensibility] of the heart in this class of disorders, con- 
siderable advantage is derivable from opium, hyoscyamus, 
digitalis, and other direct or indirect sedatives, when judici- 
ously managed, and especially when combined with aperi- 
ents, and ant-acids or aromatics. Aperients are necessary, 
for obvious reasons ; and as flatulence of the stomach is both 
a common and very troublesome symptom in these com- 

5 >laints, aromatics and alkaline absorbents are very useful. 
Svery symptomatic effect which we relieve, in this class of 
afflictions particularly, is a point gained, and contributes 
more or less, to retard the progress of the original cause. 

When there is reason to believe that a repelled eruption, 
or a suppressed constitutional discharge, led to the produc- 
tion of the complaint, we ought to endeavour, by all possi- 
ble means, to re-produce the original affection; since this 
will be more serviceable than a multitude of other measures 
that do not run so parallel with the steps of Nature. 

When infiltrations begin to shew themselves in the cellular 
membrane or cavities of the body, the case is bad, bat not 
entirely hopeless. Life may still be long preserved, or even 
the progress of the disease considerably arrested by judicious * 
measures ; for these dropsical effusions are often the conse- 
quence of neglected or improper treatment, and when they 
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fere dispersed by diuretics and aperients, their return may be 
frequently prevented by proper remedies and regimen. 

That these dropsical effusions should not deter us from 
local, or even general bleeding, has been amply demon- 
strated by modem practitioners, and by none more forcibly 
than by Dr. Crampton of Dublin. These effusions are not 
seldom the effects of inflammatory action going oil in the 
chest or abdomen, in consequence of disease of the heart, 
and they cannot be prevented from recurring, but by remov- 
ing their primary cause. 

For the temporary removal of these serous colled ions we 
must have recourse to diuretics and alterative aperients. 

There is not a more powerful diuretic in the Pharmacopoeia 
than the following, in any kind of dropsical effusion, but es- 
pecially of the chest. 

R. Acidi tartavici ----- J)j. 

Carb. sodue gr. xxv. 

Spir. aether, nitrici - - f. siff. 

Infusi digitalis - giij ad 3 vj. 

Aquae nienthae vel anetli. 5j. M. ft. haustua 

bis terve in die sumendus. 


While the above medicine is in use, the following pills may 
be given every night : 

R. Pil. hydrargyri, gr. iij ad gr. v. 

Aloes spicat. gr. j. 

Pulv. scilloe - gr. j. 

01. cassias ------- gr. ij. M. ft. pil. ij. II. S. 

S.— 

The above formulae will reduce dropsical swellings in most 
instances, and the re-establishment of them must be prevent- 
ed by the means pointed out, or even by a continuance of the 
foregoing remedies, graduated according to the circumstances 
of the case. 


A combination of disease in the heart and in the liver, at 
the same time, has been so frequently observed, that two au- 
thors of celebrity, Corvisart and Portal, have each contended 
for disorder in the one organ being a great cause of that in 
the other. Corvisart supposed that, in these combinations, 
the heart was the organ first affected, and the liver seconda- 
rily- Portal takes the opposite side of the question. But 
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the rule is not absolute either way, for it is very unlikely, 
that in such complications, the origin of the mischief should 
be exclusively in one particular organ. When we consider 
how very difficult it is to detect incipient deviations from 
healthy function or structure in either of the organs alluded to, 
we shall be constrained to acknowledge, that the proof of the 
priority can rarely be very evident. From pathological and 
physiological reasoning, however, I think the probability is 
in favour of M. Portal’s opinion. One physiological reason 
is, that the liver appears to be less under the influence of the 
action of the heart in health, than most other organs. The 
vast flow of blood to the liver does not come, per saltum , 
from the heart, as it does to even/ other viscus, but is first 
strained through millions of capillary tubes, which moderate 
its velocity, while any impediments to the free action of the 
heart can only influence the reflux of blood from the liver, in 
common with that from the lungs, brain, and other organs. 
Secondly, enlargements of the heart can hardly ever disturb 
or press upon the liver, whereas enlargements of the liver 
may very readily encroach upon the capacity of the thorax, 
and so disturb the fund ion or even structure of the heart. 

The pathological reasons are stronger. We know that dis- 
ordered states of the liver will have such a temporary sympa- 
thetic influence on the heart, as to lead us often to fear that 
there is serious organic lesion in that organ or its vessels, 
which fear is removed by observing the cardiac symptoms de- 
cline as the functions of the liver and digestive organs be- 
come restored. On the other hand, there is rarely any in- 
stance of temporary sympathetic disorder in the liver, from 
organic derangement of the heart, though we may sometimes 
find permanent combinations of disease in the two organs. 

If, therefore, the various disordered states of the liver and 
its functions frequently exert a temporary influence on the 
actions of the heart, we may reasonably conclude that repe- 
titions and degrees of this influence will occasionally lead to 
permanent derangement of structure in the same. 

But, however this point may be settled, it behoves the 
practitioner, while treating liver complaints, to examine with 
a scrutinizing eye, whether there be any derangement of ac- 
tion, or symptoms of lesion of structure in the circulating 
organ. If he overlooks this, he will not only be miserably 
. disappointed in his expected success, but, in all probability, 
will give a false prognostic to the patient or his friends, and 
thereby sutler in professional reputation. 

Let us illustrate these observations by two cases, not copi- 
ed from imagination but from nature. 
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We will suppose that ossification of the valves, or dilata- 
tion of the pulmonary cavities of the heart takes place, ac- 
companied with appropriate symptoms, but frequently giving 
rise to swelling and tension of the right side*, with various 
indications of liver derangement. The routine physician's at- 
tention is naturally fixed by these latter apparently unequivo- 
cal traits of abdominal disease, while the less obtrusive fea- 
tures of disorder of the heart are either unnoticed or attri- 
buted to sympathy. He delivers a favourable prognosis, and 
enters on a vigorous plan of treatment; but although the he- 
patic symptoms are signally mitigated, or almost entirely 
give way, yet the patient regains not his health, and still 
complains of mysterious and inexplicable symptoms not only 
in the breast, but in various parts of the body, which are 
considered nervous, or perhaps imaginary. Soon afterwards, 
however, the delusion vanishes ; the legs begin to swell to- 
wards night, while increased cough, difficulty of breathing, 
palpitations, languor, and various anomalous symptoms, as- 
sume a portentous aspect, till, sooner or later, the unfortu- 
nate patient perishes, with all the unequivocal symptoms of 
watery effusion in the chest; or suddenly expires in some un- 
guarded moment of agitation or exertion, to the astonishment 
of his unprepared relatives, and the discomfiture and injury 
of his unsuspecting physician. 

Again, in a patient previously exhibiting all the undoubted 
symptoms of liver disease, palpitations of the heart, stricture 
of the chest, dyspnoea, light faintings, irregularity of the 
pulse, and all the phenomena characteristic of we akened and 
disordered action of the heart, are occasionally, or upon the 
occurrence of any cause capable of strongly influencing the 
-sanguiferous system, developed. In this case, if the physi- 
cian happens to have had his attention much directed to- 
wards disorders of the heart., he will perhaps decide hastily 
that these are of that melancholy description, which only can 
admit of palliative treatment, and will deliver his unfavoura- 
ble prognosis accordingly. But another more acute practi- 
tioner is called in. He institutes a minute inquiry into the 
commencement and progress of the malady. He discovers 
that the symptoms of the liver disease obviously preceded the 
derangement of the heart; consequently, that the latter has 
been determined by the mechanical encroachment of the 
morbid liver, or by the constitutional infmnities resulting 
from this state of the biliary system, propagated to the heart, 
the structure of which, he has reason to hope, may not yet 
have suffered any permanent alteration. Assigning to the ma- 
ladies of tiie two organs, their proper and relative importance 
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his curative plan will be as successful as his views have been 
correct. Mercury and other remedies are exhibited ; the 
disease of the liver yields ; and all the dependant train of 
symptoms in the chest yields with it. 

The inferences to be deduced from this reasoning are ob- 
vious. Had the physician who was consulted in the first case, 
correctly ascertained, as he ought to have done, the pre-exist- 
ence of the thoracic, with respect to the abdominal malady : 
had' he acquainted himself by a cautious and deliberate con- 
templation of the attendant symptoms, with the incurable 
nature of the lesion affecting the heart, his unfortunate pati- 
ent would not have been needlessly subjected to the torture 
and exhaustion of a full mercurial course, nor his own repu* 
tation have suffered from the delivery of a false prognostic. 

On the other hand, had the physician originally employed 
in the last case, been equally circumspect, his inert and inef- 
ficient plan would have been exchanged for the more energe- 
tic and successful remedies of his fortunate successor ; and 
his abilities and opinions would not have been brought into 
perhaps unmerited suspicion or contempt, by the unexpected 
issue of the case. 

On this account, every means of throwing light on the di- 
agnosis between the two classes of disease should be em- 
ployed; and among these, thoracic percussion, abdominal 
compression, and auscultation, are too much neglected, or 
foolishly despised, in this country. To give an instance of 
the vast importance of abdominal pressure and thoracic per- 
cussion, I may observe, that in a majority of cases where the 
liver is enlarged there is nothing preternatural to be felt under 
the margins of the right floating ribs, to which place alone 
an examination is usually directed. But the fact is, that en- 
larged livers very frequently, indeed most frequently, encroach 
on the chest, rather than on the belly, and there produce a 
train of thoracic symptoms that still farther mask the source 
of the malady. But a hand accustomed to thoracic percus- 
sion can tell, with considerable exactness, how far the liver 
rises under the ribs, while the abdominal compression, in va- 
rious postures, ascertains the extent of its dip in the belly ; 
and thus a tolerable diagnosis is formed between the diseases 
of the two cavities. How often these are confounded may be 
seen by Dr. Wilson Philip’s invaluable paper on dyspeptic 
phthisis in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 

There is another circumstance that ought to be attended tq 
in all cases of internal disease, accompanied by doubtful, 
mysterious, or anomalous symptoms, and that is the state of 
the urethra, I have seen so many sympathetic affections 
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of various remote parts of the body depend on slight stric- 
tures, or even irritation in the male urethra, that f have long 
made an examination of this kind, a material item in the pro- 
cess of ascertaining the seat and nature of diseases. 

When it is ascertained, or strongly suspected, that de- 
rangement of the biliary organ preceded that of the heart, we 
ought to institute a plan of treatment for the removal of the 
former complaint, if removable, that may not be detrimental 
to the latter . Notwithstanding the outcry which has been 
raised against mercury, because it has been aimed in the 
hands of ignorance, and viewed through a distorting medium 
by prejudice and illiberality, there is no other medicine, if it 
be judiciously managed, which ran restore the disordered 
function of the liver, with such certainty as this dreaded mi- 
neral. In chronic inflammation of the heart, especially when 
arising from translated rheumatism, mercury has a powerful 
eliect in arresting the progress of disorganization, when slow- 
ly and carefully administered ; a fact which has been noticed 
by a distinguished physician, Ur. Farre, in a letter to Mr. 
Travers on iritis, and of which I have seen several convincing 
proofs. There is, therefore, no valid objection to the temper- 
ate administration of this medicine in diseases of ihe heart, 
complicated with, or resulting from, disease of the liver. On 
the contrary, it should form the basis of our treatment in 
all such cases ; unless it be found that, from peculiarity of 
constitution, it increases the irritability of the organ, or de- 
ranges the nervous system of the patient. 

In all organic diseases of the heart, however, it is on low 
regimen, rest, and reduction of vascular fulness, by reiter- 
ated small local or general bleedings, that our great hopes 
must rest. Animal food, in most instances, should be to- 
tally abandoned, and water only taken for drink. The most 
perfect quietude, if that can be obtained, should be enjoined, 
both in respect to mind and body ; and all irritability of the 
system, as much as possible, allayed by cautiously managed 
sedatives, especially opium, hyoscyamus, and digitalis. 
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ON 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The brain, the spinal marrow, and the nerves, form a sys- 
tem, by means of which we think, feel, and set the voluntary 
muscles in action. It. is through the medium of this system 
also, that the involuntary muscles (as the heart for instance) 
and the various glandular and other organs, are stimulated to 
the performance of their respective functions. This system, 
in its turn, is dependant on the heart and arteries for the 
power of performing its functions. When the heart ceases 
to propel blood to the brain, we cease to think, feel, and 
move, while the same may be said of the involuntary muscles 
and internal organs. All experiments on the living or dead, 
contravening these positions, the result of general observa- 
tion, are — " vain philosophy ” The nervous and vascular 
systems, then, are mutually dependent on each other; and to 
which was given th e first impulse by the hand of our Creator, 
it is needless to conjecture. 

In respect to diseases , however, there is every reason to 
believe that their causes operate primarily on the nervous or 
sentient system of our frame, and secondarily on the vascu- 
lar system. This, indeed, we cannot prove by dissection. 
The brain and nerves of a furious maniac will frequently, 
nay generally, exhibit precisely the same appearances as those 
of a contemplative philosopher. Organic changes may take 
place in the brain and nerves during a disease; but their 
functions may be all astray for a long time previously, with- 
out exhibiting any cognizable mark of altered structure. 
That this is the case with respect to the brain, (whose texture 
is so susceptible of impressions) in that greatest of all func- 
tional diseases, insanity itself, is now proved beyond a doubt. 
1 may refer to the dissections of Esquirol, a man who has 
had more opportunities of investigating this subject, than any 
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man now living, for the truth of this position. As for the 
nerves, no pathologist will be so hardy as to. say, he can re- 
cognize the marks of disordered function in them. 

Neither is it meant to be denied,, that some change of struc- 
ture or organic arrangement takes place in lesion of function . 
All I maintain is, that such change (if there be change) is 
not demonstrable in the present state of our knowledge. 
Such being the case, the true path of our investigation lies 
through the phenomena or symptoms winch disordered nerv- 
ous functions exhibit, until traces of altered structure arise, 
when both the functional and organic disorders should be 
carefully viewed in conjunction, and as very frequently stand- 
ing in the order of cause and effect to each other. 

The causes of derangement in the nervous system may be 
branched into three classes : — 1st. Those causes which act on 
the brain and nerves in. their functions of sensation ; 2dly, in 
their functions of volition; and 3dly, in their connection with 
the blood-vessels. 

The nerves have three great offices to perform in the ani- 
mal economy ; namely, to convey impressions to the brain 
from all parts of the body, external and internal ; to transmit 
the nervous fluid or influence, whatever it may be, to the 
various muscular and other parts of the system from the brain 
— and to co-operate with blood-vessels in the great visceral 
functions of digestion, chylification, sanguification, secretion, 
excretion, &c. 

When we examine into these various and complicated func- 
tions, and the perpetual interruptions which they are meeting 
in civilized society, it is 4 astonishing that the nervous system 
is not even more frequently and more extensively deranged 
than it is ! 


I. Derangements through the Medium of Sensation . 

The nerves are often very much disordered in their func- 
tion of sensation,, which may be morbidly acute, torpid, or 
depraved. The system of artificial stimulation, moral and 
physical, under which we live, in the present frame of socie- 
ty, has caused a greater or less degree of the foregoing state 
of nerves to be present in”almost every individual ; and what 
is but little suspected, we invariably find — a combination of 
these morbid states in the same person. While one class of 
nerves will be so morbidly acute, that, as Dr. VVhytt lias 
correctly observed, “ disagreeable or painful sensations, and 
violent or irregular motion, will be excited in the body, by 
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the application of such substances to the nerves of the differ- 
ent organs, as in a more healthy and firm state, would either 
occasion less uneasiness and disturbance, or none at all/' 
there will be another, or other classes of nerves, so deficient 
of their healthy share of sensibility, that all the impressions 
which they ought to convey to the brain shall be unnaturally 
faint, and all the actions and functions dependent on them, 
imperfect. Thus, in a person of what is termed the “ nerv- 
ous temperament/’ all the voluntary muscles, and even the 
mental emotions, will be so easily excited, that very trifling 
moral or physical impressions will set mind and body in the 
greatest agitation ; but if we examine the ganglionic system 
of nerves in the same individual, we shall fine! one or more 
of the organs supplied by them, especially the liver or di- 
gestive apparatus, proportionally torpid.* The consequence 
of this torpor in the liver, will be a deficient secretion of 
bile ; in the intestines, constipation ; in the retina, impaired 
or indistinct vision ; and so forth. In short, a portion of the 
nervous system may be in such a state of preternatural irri- 
tability as to occasion spasm of .the corresponding muscles, 
while other portions are so torpid as to induce a paralytic; 
state of the muscles or organs dependent on them. 

It is very curious that the rudiments of this doctrine, which 
modern zeal is elucidating, have been distinctly noticed by 
Sydenham. “ In my opinion, (says he) those disorders 
which we term hysteric in women, and hypochondriac in men, 
arise from irregular motions of the animal spirits [now term- 
ed excitement or nervous influence], whence they are hurried 
with violence, and too copiously to a particular part, occa- 
sioning convulsions and pain, and destroying the functions of 
the respective organs which they enter into , and of those also 
whence they came; both being highly injured by this unequal 
distribution, which quite perverts the economy of Nature/' 


* When I say supplied hy Mm, (the ganglionic nerves) I do not mean 
to assert that the viscera are exclusively under the influence of the ganglia. 
The innumerable connections of die spinal nenes with the par vagum and 
'great intercostal, prove that no part of the system is exempt from the in- 
fluence of the brain, though the Junctions of the viscera are wisely placed 
out qf the power of the will. 

Mr.Chailes Bell has very lucidly shewn, in his lectures, the descent of 
the cerebrum and cerebellum through the whole spinal canal, from both 
of which portions the nerves arise, by separate origins, but afterwards 
unite. This explains at once the connection between the sensoriura and 
viscera. The ganglia may be placed as checks to volition from the brain 
to the organs, and to common sensation from the organs to the brain. 
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II* Derangements of the Nervous System through the Medium 
^ of their Function of Volition . 

I have already stated), that the nerves have-not only to 
traosrtiit impressions to’ the brain, but to convevthe volitions 
of the mind, and the cerebral influence, to r all the parts of 
the body. NoW the mental functions being disturbed by a 
host of moral and physical agentstthat, in high states of 
civilization, are perpetually operating, the nerves themselves, 
so connected with and dependent on the brain, participate in 
this disturbance, and I believe stiffermore from this cause, 
than from alf the morbid impressions made on their other 
extreniitiesi ^hether spread on theextern&l surface of the 
body, or dispersed through the internal organs and tissues. 
Every person who has paid attention to what passes within 
him, must be conscious of the trufh of this remark. A burst 
of any of the passions, from moral causes, will derange the 
nerves, agitate the muscles, and disturb the internal func- 
tions, more strongly than the application of almost any phy- 
sical agent to, the sentient extremities of the nerves them-p 
selves. The moral commotionsrin our Mature, then, prove a 
most prolific source of nervous diseases* 

, > , ' 

III. Derangements of the Nervous* System , through its 
Connection u>ith the Vascular System . 

The nervous and vascular systems act and react on each 
other so perpetually' andreciprocally, that it is impossible to 
say in what part of the circle the predominating influence or 
action begins or resides* The brain can no more exhibit the 
operations of mind, without impulses of blood from the 
heart, than the heart can throw out blood, without nerv ous 
influence from the brain.* 

But it is not alone in /the healthy operations of the animal 
economy that, $ie ^ct r^iprocity of action between the 
nervous’ and vasCulit Systems is observable. In every devia- 
tion from healtl^f wbcdfev bf tHc acute ot f chromc kind, irre- 
gularity of the^ciiCUlatiofi deranges the equilibrium of the 
nervous influence, mfjt vice versa. Thus, any cause that in- 
— -- .. 

* If tfefe ;heart of for some tii^e to contract and 
dilate, after only shews how plentifully 

this imporM|k%p|M derited irpm the 

sensorium tW' foi* a shori period, to 

dbey hfWdpft fct&ofk Thi£ circumstance 

offers no MwJrw- -m* Men's independent df the brain, 

practicaUy speaking, 
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creases considerably the action of the heart, will put the arte- 
rial system, or some particular part of it, on the stretch, and 
then the nervous excitement or excitability of the said system, 
or part of it, is proportionally augmented* with a train of 
corresponding phenomena, as heat, pain, morbid sepsibility, 
&c. ending often in inflammation, congestion, or effusion. 
If, on the other hand, the whole, or a part of the nei'voas 
system, be unusually excited by ariy cause, as heat, friction, 
&c. the whole or part of the circulating system lyill be also 
excited, and a corresponding increase of momentum or local 
accumulation* of the blood will be the consequence. This 
great fundamental rule holds almost universally. Wherever 
the nervous influence predominates, there the strespn of the 
circulation is fullest: whenever it is deficient, the circulation 
languishes ; where it is annihilated, the circulation stops. 

I shall here beg leave to cite a few passages from an emi- 
nent continental physician, M. firoussais’ which tend to the 
illustration of these deductions. 

“ 1. That moderate degree of irritation or excitement 
which corresponds to health, is susceptibly of great variety* 
from idiosyncrasy of * constitution ; and, in fact, is always in- 
dividual. If the various systems, organs, or functions were 
equally developed and proportioned to each other, then we 
should have that imaginary equilibrium which the ancients 
denominated, the tempered temperament . General strength 
would result from this equilibrium, and form a regular and 
energetic exercise of all the functions; general weakness 
would depend on a less energetic exercise of the same. But 
for , the most part, we observe a predominance of some sys- 
tems, organs, or functions over other systems, organs, or 
functions in the same individual.. To understand this, it is 
necessary to recollect, that those stimuli or excitapts which 
act on the moving and sensible fibres, cannot havy a, general 
or uniform actum throughout tile whole frame ; cannot ex- 
cite all the organs to the same degree. On the contrary, 
they more frequently act partially* or on certain sets of or- 
gans, affecting others remotely, or fgebly by, sympathy, Ir- 
regular excitement then must be the consequence of inordi- 
nate stimulation, which irregularity of excitement Js still 

TT^r -l-^r _rr.li;. u '■ ■ mmmm ■- 1 1 

• This way appear to, be contravened bythecircumstance of ffje ci ref- 
lation going on in a palsied limb; but it is only those functions pf the 
nerves on which muscular motion and sensibility depend, wjfrcrci are dis- 
turbed. The nerves distributed on the internal 'sdvtiacek of the vessels 
themselves, and throughout th* capillary Systew, bnire^iJrlhip power of 
preserving the vital proj$nie* of those pprt% and -Mptog up the 
citcuktiou therein* » v, . t ’ 
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further increased by the well-known law, that the more a 
part is irritated , the more susceptible if becomes of an increase 
of' irritation. This, of course, soon becomes it morbid state. 
There Is another important law, which has never been dis- 
proved since the days of Hippocrates^ namely, the greater 
the degree of irritation or excitement in one part, the less there 
must be in some other. Strength and debility then are rarely 
general ; but are most frequently found in the same individual ; 
a truth which’ saps at once the whole foundation of Brunoni- 
aftism. ’ It is Very true, that an inequilibrium of this kind, to 
a cerfam extent, is not Incompatible with health; and only 
shews itself in the shape of Variety of temperament. But 
carried beyond this boundary, it' passes into disease. 

“ When we consider the influence of the various agents that 
surround us, air, food, drink, the passions, &e; on the human 
frame, we cannot But admit that their excess arid deficiency 
must be constantly producing super or sub-irritation, in ail 
degrees. But in either case, the result* is derangement of 
the balance in the vascular system, evinced by irritation in 
s6me internal viscus, amounting to inflammation, fever, or 
internal haemorrhage ; or in the nervous system, giving origin 
to those various diseases arranged in the class Neuroses. 

" It will riot, be questioned that excessive stimulation may 
produce super-irritation or excitement, with consequent de- 
rangement of balance in the circulation ; but some may be 
disposed to dqubt whether defective stimulation can tend to 
the same event.' We can admit, indeed, th&t & general and 
regular subductioh of stimuli, as of food, drink, light, heat, 
&c. Maty induce general debility and emaciation, without de- 
rangitfg the balance of the circulation and excitability; for 
this is me very process which the physician is so often called 
upon to effect. But in wmiiaon f life; this is a rare occur- 
rence Vffer, in nine cases out of ten, whole there is defective 
stimulation of one kind" or; of one organ, there 'ft excessive 
stimulation' 6f ’Some other kind or of some other Organ ; the 
consequeiice of which -is irregular excitement. Nature her- 
self, indeed, -mtids to induce irregular ctfricentmtions of ex- 
citability, arid tbcal acCuriflilatioris of blood, in all morbid 
or excessive subductionS of stimuli. The great viscera seem 
to attract to themselves the blood and vital energy* in" all 
cases t\fb $uM total of it ft extremely reduced; Thus 
intenseicbld, wMle it; >tupj$ies* will produce internal ipSam- 
matiorff great degrees of hunger and durst will determine 
gastritia^ ^und see, oases of extreme exhaustion, the 
blood disappear from the surfifce to feed the mtStidr Organs, 
which, on dissection, are found gorged and congested. 
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Let us pause here for a moment, and make a few reflec- 
tions on these important observations of the French physi- 
cians. The experiments of Dr. Seeds, related in -the first 
volume of the Medico-Chirurgigal Journal and llevkw> cor? 
roborate tJie foregoing statements. Take, for instance, the 
sixth experiment, p. 443, where the animal was, bled to death, 
by opening the internal jugular veins. ‘t The contents/’ says 
he, of the cranium and spinal €<$iaJ were so gorged with 
blood, that it might, at first, sight, have been imagined, that 
blood-letting would have saved the animal.” Im every case 
where the animals were jbfed fo death, there was effusion of 
water on the brain and spinal cord, often accompanied by red 
spots like inflammation. 1|very. one must also have seen 
effusion in the chest, from ’^rifiug blood-letting too far in 
certain kinds qf ( pneumonia, accompanied by .typhoid, fever, 
with irregular distributions* of blood. With these tacts and 
reasonings before our eyes, is it frot evident that the present 
rage for subduing fever by blood-letting alone, and that not 
by pints, but by half-gallons at a time, is pregnant with 
danger, and likely to bring a valuable remedy into utter 
grace? >v p/ / 

In all those febrile stated of the system, where the balance 
of the circulation and excitement is greatly deluged; where 
one organ is gorged and another exanguions; where one part 
is torpid and another in a high state of ( irritation, -we shall 
on* most lamentably In attempting the restoration of balance 
in the circulation and excitement* by profuse kvhdiictiom of 
the vital fluid alone. The principle which directs tiffs prac- 
tice is a confined one, and rests om limited views of febrile 
commotion. The enlightened medical philosopher will assign 
venesection the foremost rank, it is true ; but he will no 
more trust to that alone than tile nation would trust to a 
Wellington without soldiers. He will call in the ass$tar*ce of 
tliose other, remedies which experience has proved tobe. pos- 
sessed of power in equalizing the circulation and excitement. 
Among these, mercury, both, in its purgative ,.an(b'/safi vary 
cluuacter,jholds tlffLyery next ratik to^bioofi^fetting; after 
which folfew the col3 and warm affusion, antinfony, diluents, 
&c. and even well-timed stimuli - ,r- * 

But to rejurn. “ These, irregularities of excitement will be 
the more easily indeed, by inordinate stimuli* * iniprojDortipn 
to the enfeebled state of syst^a generally; for it$ia£ak 
ways been observed, thut^tbe equffibrlum of the functions is 
easily jbrqken, .and that irregular OPUCfpttutioiis of vital 
take^laoe, ' when tfei sum tpm of 

strength is below pat# 
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" Although it is almost impossible that any one of the great 
internal viscera should continue long in a state of irritation 
without affecting others by coiitiguity or sympathy ; yet we 
shall generally find a particular viscua the principal focus of 
irritation. This focus establishes itself most frequently in 
the mycous membranes, the most sensible tissues in the hu* 
manframe, and which, in reality, form the organs of inter- 
nal sense. To them are immediately applied the various 
excitantia from without {food, drink, &c. to those of the di- 
gestive apparatus ; atmospheric air, with its various impreg- 
nations and degrees of temperature to the mucous tissues of 
the respiratory apparatus], and they are the centres of the 
greatest number of sympathies. , 

u As these tissues are extremely vascular, the irritation does 
not long confine, itself to the nervous portion pf their struc- 
ture; but, according to the well-Snowa law, '* ubi stimulus, 
ibi jhixusf an inflammation or congestion — in some rare in- 
stances haemorrhage is the result. The parenchyma?, and 
the, spous membranes become affected in the same maimer, 
primitively or consecutively. On the other hand', the muscu- 
lar structures are more generally the seats of nervous irrita- 
tion alone. This nervous irritation wse see sometimes exalted 
to spasAis, or, convulsions; sometimes diminished to torpor, 
or even syncope or paralysis. In all these cases we plainly 
observe, that the more the vital energy is augmented, or as 
it were, accumulated in one part, the more it is reduced in 
others. Overplus, of action in one organ, annihilates the 
regular action of another, as was long ago observed by Hip- 
pocrates, who did not see things through the light of Bru- 
nonianism. ■ 

u It is very true, indeed, that at the commencement of dis- 
eases, and in strong subjeC^a, with a vascular system well 
developed* we shall see a state of super-irritation or excite- * 
meat in^several partner organs of the body, internal and ex- 
ternal^ at the same time. But it is equally true, that if this 
supernpitation or excitement runs very high, or makes much 
progress* jit will presently precipitate itself r on some of the 
vital viscera, and there play round a centre, to a greater or 
less extent. Then it is, we see the exterior of the body, and 
the less important organs enfeebled ; the muscular force be- 
comes prostrated, chained down, or, as it were, plaaet- 
strudc^ lsyder^es] excepting ia some rare instances, where 
the niU|cle8 ire the seat 0 # irritation; and then we see an op- 
posite Jfedn of;phetio®ei& ip the viscera ; they ate, as fpr 
example, in tetrads, so torpid ? is to bear the most enomous 
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stimulation without danger of, inflammation ; the most enor- 
mous cathartics, without the chance of purgation*. 

4t 2. The irritation of an organ may determine, by sym- 
pathy, an irritation in one or several other organs at a dis- 
tance. This is particularly remarkable in tile mucous mem- 
branes, where, as observed by Bichat, a tingle, point ofirrita- 
tion is capable of disturbing the action of other OTgans or 
systems, in all degrees, from the most trivial sympathetic ail- 
ment, up to delirium, tremors, convulsions, irregularity and 
and intermission of the pulse, or death itself, from excess of 
pain. The seats of these sympathetic irritations are also 
suddenly transferred from point to point ; and what is of still 
move importance, the irritations are liable to he suddenly 
converted into unequivocal inflammations ; a strong proof 
that the Neurones, the Phlegmasia, and the Ii&morrhagise are 
but modifications of the same affection. Thus irritatiorfris 
the patent or first step to inflammation; for the former dis- 
turbs the balance of the circulation, and this disturbance in- 
creases the irritation, or leads to reaction; consqqU&tlyfhe 
vascular and nervous systems act and react on eadh otffcr, 
and any deviation from harmony between the two, leads to 
numerous diseases. Sometimes these irritations, and vacil- 
lations iti the balance of the circulation and excitement, 
gradually subside spontaneously, for the most part accom- 
panied by some secretory evacuation from the system, which 
restores the equilibrium. * 

“ 3. Now, notwithstanding we have shewn that excess and 
deficiency of excitement are very generally combined in the 
same individual, though existing in different organs, yet our 
attention is to be chiefly directed to the former ; or' super- 
irritation. Rarely, indeed, is debility or sub-excitemeht, a 
dangerous disease ; rarely is W unaccompanied by some 
Neighbouring irritation, as its cause. Hence the infhtu^ed 
Brunonian, by applying stimuli in certain cases of dbbiflty, 
has too often hurried on the concealed super-irritation to ,a 
fatal disorganization. We should therefore be cautiousiio# 
we use Stimulation r and never venture on it, ;unless where 


* This explains a circumstance so ably insisted on by pr, Dickson— the 
necessity of active purgation in tetanus, .and in its precnmor&s tafoe of tor- 
por in i he bowels. Strong purgatives, teud tp restoPg thy baUmce 

of the excitability, undthfe equilibrium of me circulation This shOtddf be 
kept in view in afl febrile states of the Isystedi, where saper-irritatfou pre- 
vails in the vascular 'told neriotts(Systeii!&, ? wmle th# secretory ai^digesr 
fcfce organs aitj torpid, * - ; 
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there is strong evidence that little or no super-excitement is 
lurking about any vital organ internally.” 

I shall now endeavour to present a sketch of the more 
prominent phenomena which these irregular distributions of 
the nervous energy and of the circulation produce in the hu- 
man constitution, following the plan of the illustrious Whytt, 
and adopting such of his delineations and observations as 
have been confirmed by subsequent experience and investiga- 
tion. 

The sagacious Sydenham has truly observed, that the 
shapes of Proteus, or the colours of t lie chamelion, are not 
more numerous and changeable than the variations oft hypo- 
chondriac and hysteric complaints. Those symptonts, there- 
fore, denominated nervous, are so irregular and anomalous, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to embody them in a connect- 
ed view, or even to enumerate them; in fact, they imitate, 
with the greatest exactness, the .symptoms of almost every 
other disease ; and there are few chronic derangements, whe- 
ther of function or structure, with which they are not more 
or less blended or associated. Their principal focus,* how- 
ever, 14 %l the line of the digestive organs, from which they 
appear to radiate in every direction to the various other or- 
gans and tissues throughout the body. Thus, among the 
primary and most constant phenomena may be reckoned 
.flatulence in the stomach and bowels; nausea; deficiency, or 
great irregularity of the appetite ; indigestion, or ravenous 
craving for food, with rapid digestion, followed by a sense of 
faintness and emptiness about the stomach ; sometimes pains 
and cramps of that organ, with sense of oppression tnere ; 
low spirits ; anxiety ; timidity ; strong pulsations occasion- 
ally in the belly ; spasmodic affections of the bowels, with 
partial and uncomfortable distensions of them by flatus ; 
borborigmi, or rumbling -noise of wind in the intestines ; 
sometimes pains in the back and loins resembling those at- 
tei!^iA0"gT«vet ; irritation about the neck of the bladder and 
aldngthe urethra, with frequent desire to make water, and a 
great discharge of limpid urine. 

Tile 5 nervous invalid often experiences sudden flushings of 
heat over the whole or part of the body; at other times, 
shiverings, or a sense of cold, as though water were poured 
over him ; flying pains in the arms or limbs ; cramps or spas- 
modic motions of the muscles or of a lew of their, fibres; 
suddefi starting of th^lfes und ams ; and, as in the hyste- 
rical paroxysm of fe.mafp^ a^k|fld bf gjeperal convulsion af- 
fecting at once, i&e stomach* thrbat/Jegs, , arms, and 

almost every part tiie p%timit, ttwan time. 
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struggling as in an epileptic fit ; or crying, laughing, sobbing, 
and writhing in hysterical agif&tion. 

The vascular system exhibits proofs of its participation in 
the nervous disorder, by palpitations Of , .the heart, and con- 
siderable irregularities Ofthe pulse,, especially at night, when 
hot flushings and quksk^j^a^i^dwtion, with subsequent 
faintness, sickness at stpmae&ojp o^ej'anomalous symp- 
toms, disturb the sleep, afid’causd the patient to get up in 
the morning entirely unrefreshed. \ *v''. 

It mightDe expected, a priori, that thebf^an^the source 
of thought and volition/ 1» well as the centre ^ sensation, 
should exhibit symptoms of disorder ; aiid such is the case. 
Among these symptoms, we observe giddines^nfter rising 
up hastily ; general pains in the head, sometimes returning 
periodically, sometimes confined to a single point, as though 
a nail were driving into the brain, and thence called clavis 
histerka ; singing in the ears ; dimness of sight, or appear- 
ance of mist or floating Olgects ljg&mJfae eyes, without any 
visibly fault in the organs ; unuiifar shells / ob^tipate sleep- 
lessness, attended sometimes with ah uneasiness -npt to be 
described, but which is lessened by getting opt of ted /dis- 
turbed sleep; frightful dreams ; nightmare; sometimes drow- 
siness, and too great inclination to sleep ; fear; peevishness; 
Sadness; despair at onetime, and great elevation of spirits 
at another; unsteadiness of thoudit ; impaired memo^ ; 
strange fancies ^ pe»ua%tw^'^^!an^ ; qQ|i»r diseases 
of which the patient is quftfe fr^ogMle he* imagines his 
complaints to be as dangefous as ftefinds them troublesome, 
and is Often angry with those who attempt to convince him 
of his mistake. . * . ... 


” Patients, says Whytt, after having beentong afflicted 
with , many of these happexx 

+A, rtirn’y Atlrt ‘ XLltS 'Mil iL ± -A 1 1 ' ^ .1 


d^tifatton as has been desmied, so hi^r 
inimii^ to^qmfar|j )jut, as far as my observation extend it 
is but fargty ufaf .ffibsti formidable and fatal diseases enume- 


r|tCd by, Dr. IShytt", ‘supervene onfhe train of nervous affec- 
tions, unless tlie latter he grosslv misconstrued Or very in- 


tisns, unless the latter he possly raiaconstrued Or very in- 
treated,, 

C^yne draws a pictuft of. nerrous 

diseases^ than* ^ Of all ft e 


Cl;4yrie draws pstill mo 
diseases, than - ei$e»%«?«5 


pripci- 

igrm', ■ Stife the deplor- 
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able, and beyond all comparison, the worst. It was the ob- 
servation of a learned and judicious physician, that he had 
seen persons labouring under the most exquisite pains of 
gout, stone, colic, cailcer, and all the other distempers that 
tear the human machine ; yet, had he observed them all will- 
ing to prolong their wretched being, and scarce any ready to 
lay down cheerfully the, load of day, but such as laboured 
under a constant internal anxiety, meaning those sinking, 
suffocating, and st.mngling nervous disorders. It is truly 
the only misery almost to be dreaded and avoided in life. 
Though other evils be burthens, yet an erected spirit may 
bear them ; but when the supports are fallen, and cover the 
man with their ruins, the desolation is perfect.” 

Predisposing Causes . A morbid degree of delicacy and 
sensibility in the nervous system may, unfortunately, be 
born with us, as an hereditary legacy from our parents; but 
it much more frequently becomes engrafted on the constitu- 
tion as a consequence of other diseases, or of irregularity of 
living, anxiety of mind, or iusalutary occupations. Whytfc 
lias very correctly stated this in the following passage. 

" bong, or repeated fevers, profuse haemorrhages, great fa- 
tigue, excessive or long-continued grief, luxurious living, 
and .want of exercise, may increase, or even bring on such a 
delicate state of the nervous system.” 2d. Ed. p. 537. — The 
various causes, in short, which 1 have traced as predisposing 
to irregular states of the circulation, and of the functions of 
the digestive organs in particular, predispose the nervous 
system also to be irregularly excited by agents which, in a 
robust state of health, would produce no inconvenience at all. 

Females are more liable to nervous diseases than males, in 
consequence of the natural delicacy and superior sensibility 
of their nervous system, and of the sedentary habits which 
they usually indulge. Age, on the contrary, which gra- 
dually blunts the sensibility of the nerves, often relieves the 
class of disorders under consideration. 

The effect of sedentary habits in deranging the equilibrium 
and healthy functions of the nervous system, and through 
this last, the functions of the digestive and other internal 
organs, is well known to the medical practitioners of our 
great manufacturing towns, and has been minutely delineated 
by Dr. Hall of Nottingham, in his valuable Treatise on the 
Mimoses. 

Of the predisposiug causes, one, of no small importance, 
is defective assimilation of our food, from a deranged state 
of the organs and their nerves concerned in this process. 
This strikes at the root of health and strength, by depriving 

2 A 
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the whole system of its fundamental support, and debility, 
the parent of irritability, is the result. The learned and ob- 
servant Whytt has completely anticipated the whole of the 
chylopoietic doctrines of the present day, and it is only the 
scarcity of his work which gives them the air of novelty, to 
which, in truth, they are but little entitled. On this account, 

I shall here condense some passages from that illustrious 
physician’s writings, convinced that they are founded on the 
immutable basis of truth. 

“ That many of those complaints (says he) which are 
commonly called nervous, proceed, in a great measure, from 
a particular unnatural or depraved sensibility of the nerves of 
the alimentary canal, appears evident from this, that, al- 
though, in many cases, the stomach and intestines are much 
diseased, yet the patients are not affected with any remarka- 
ble nervous or hypochondriac symptoms, while others are 
greatly troubled with these complaints who have a good ap- 
petite, a quick digestion, and no tough phlegm or other 
noxious humour in their stomach. 

“ This delicate state of the first passages, or an unnatural 
sensibility of their nerves, not only disposes people to many 
complaints in those parts, but the whole nervous system is 
thereby rendered more mobile, and liable to be affected by 
the slightest causes .” — “ When my stomach and bowels 
(says he) have been out of order, and affected with any un- 
easy sensation from wind, I have not only been sensible of a 
general debility, and flatness of spirits, but the unexpected 
opening of a door, or any such trifling unforeseen accident, 
has instantly occasioned an odd sensation about my heart, 
extending itself from thence to my head and arms, and, in a 
lesser degree, to the inferior parts of my body. At other 
times, when my stomach is in a firmer state, I have no such 
feelings, from causes which might be thought more apt to 
produce them.” And again, “ from what has been said, we 
may see, that faintings, tremors, palpitations of the heart, 
convulsive motions, and great fearfulness, may be often 
owing more to the infirm state of the first passages, than to 
any mult either in the brain or heart. But it would be un- 
necessary to insist farther on this head, as the powers which 
the alimentary canal, when its nerves are disagreeably affect- 
ed, must have in producing disorders in the most distant 
parts of the body, cannot be doubted by those who attend 
to that wonderful and widely extended sympathy, which ob- 
tains between it and almost the whole system.” 647* 

* The stomach, through the medium of the par vagum and great inter* 
costals, has demonstrable cotrjuunicadon of nerves with every organ. 
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Dr. Whytt’s conjecture that the defective chylification may 

C 1 cc an impoverished or otherwise unhealthy state of the 
, which gives rise to various nervous symptoms, ap- 
pears to be well founded, though we have not, in modem 
times, sufficiently attended to this subject. 

In my work on Tropical Climates, I long ago attempted to 
trace a considerable source of nervous affections to the reten- 
tion of certain secretions, particularly the biliary secretion ; 
and I am convinced, from longer experience, that there is 
much foundation for the supposition, though it is incapable 
of demonstration, like too many other medical facts. The 
same observations will apply to deficient menstruation, &c. 

Another source of nervous complaints is to be traced to 
imperfect or masked gout, and to the various causes which 
induce that disease. The same causes, indeed, which lead 
to gout, tend, in civilized life, to derange the whole line of 
the digestive organs, and through them the nervous system 
itself. 


TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 

One of the greatest improvements which modem medicine 
has experienced, is the attention which is now paid to the in- 
vestigation of the causes, predisposing and exciting, of dis- 
eases, instead of hunting after general or particular modes 
of treatment applicable to all cases ; yet the great difficulty, 
in the practice of our profession, consists in the investigation 
of causes, and of the seat and nature of the functional or 
organic lesions resulting from them. Almost every tyro can 
tell you the remedies, when the disease is ascertained ; but, 
alas! here is the task — hie labor, hoc opus ! 

No class of diseases exemplifies the truth of these remarks 
more forcibly than the class neuroses ; where, as Dr. Whytt 
has justly remarked, " the numerous warm, aromatic, stimulatr 
ing, and foetid medicines which have been called nervous, or 
anti-hysteric, however proper they may be in some cases, are 
nevertheless hurtful in others.” 632. In short, the whole 
treatment of nervous diseases hinges on the removal or cor- 
rection of the predisposing and exciting causes, as Dr. Whytt 
so long ago observed. 


structure, and tissue in the whole body. Still the reason why remote 
parts often sympathise more strongly with the stomach, and vice vers g, 
than parts more contiguous and more intimately connected by nerves, re- 
mains, as yet, to be explained. The fact is not the less certain, although 
jibe cause is poppealed froip our rieiy. 
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As a morbid sensibility or over delicacy of the nerves in 
general, or of those of the digestive organs in particular, is 
often a part of our constitution from the cradle, or rather 
from our progenitors, it is sufficiently evident that such a 
state of things cannot be entirely removed ; but only amelio- 
rated in degree. Now as debility has ever been found the 
parent of irritability, the experience of ages has proved that 
such means as strengthen the whole system, blunts .the mor- 
bid sensibility of the nerves. But the system is not to be 
strengthened by an indiscriminate use of bitters, tonics, rich 
food, and stimulating drink, however palatable such a doc- 
trine may be to the patient. Temperance and gradually in- 
creased exercise are the fundamental tonics and aniispasmo- 
dics ; and the medicines denominated such, should be very 
sparingly administered. It is on this point that Dr. Whytt 
of old, and too many moflern routine practitioners, have 
erred, by prescribing a farrago of bitters and tonics, .which 
seldom excited more than an artificial appetite, or produced 
more than a kind of forced digestion. The great object is to 
induce healthy secretions in the line of the alimentary canal, 
by the most gentle and natural means. Thus an infusion of 
chamomile flowers and rhubarb will act in the treble capacity 
of slightly whetting the appetite, exciting the gastric and in- 
testinal secretions, and carrying off disordered crudities from 
the bowels. In a great many cases the dandelion tea, [two 
ounces of the fresh root sliced and infused in a pint of boil- 
ing water over night] with a gentle alterative aperient, occa- 
sionally, will, if persevered in for a sufficient length of time, 
produce more beneficial effects than any course of tonics and 
bitters. In respect to bark, steel, and chalybeate waters, 
they must be cautiously administered ; and for them no gene- 
ral rule can be laid down. It is strange that Sydenham en- 
veighs against purgatives, and is loud in the praises of steel 
in nervous disorders. Whether the constitutions of the in- 
habitants, or the nature of nervous diseases may have under- 
gone some modification since Sydenham’s time, may be dif- 
ficult to say ; but certainly aperients or alteratives, combined 
with gentle bittern and tonics, are now found to be more 
generally useful than the heating chalybeates which Syden- 
ham recommends. 

There is no doubt but that the fetid gums, as galbarium 
and assafcDtida, together with certain vegetables of disagree- 
able odour, as valerian, &c. have considerable effect in les- 
sening the morbid sensibility or irritability of the nervous 
system, and these may be usefully employed, on many occa- 
sions, and particularly in the female sex. 
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The narcotics, as opium, hyoscyamus, poppy, hop, and 
laurel water or prussic acid, are dungeious sedatives, since 
they loo generally leave an increased moibid irritability, after 
their soothing effects have passed away, besides deranging 
the functions of the digestive o/gans, and confining the se- 
cretions. The hyoscyamus is tile least injurious, as produc- 
ing the least tendency to constipation. Sydenham was in the 
liabit of giving opiates in this class of complaints ; but the 
practice is not commendable. 

Of all the means of strengthening the tone of the nervous 
system, the gradual exposure to cold, with sufficient corpo- 
real exercise, may be ranked first in permanency of effect. 
We all know that heated rooms and crowded assemblies, 
enervate the system both by the tempeiaturc and impurity 
of the air therein breathed and applied to the external surface 
of the body: reasoning then, as well as experience, points 
out the propriety of employing the reverse of these, as reme- 
dies or preservatives in nervous affections. In the open air, 
we breathe a pure atmosphere, which is of great consequence; 
but a moderate degree of cold to the surface of the body 
acts sympathetically throughout the whole nervous and vas- 
cular systems, giving increased tone and activity to ail the 
glandular and other organic functions internally, and thus 
contributing most materially to health. Another objec t, not 
Jess important, resulting from exercise in the open air, is the 
subtraction or lessening of that morbid sensibility which pie- 
dominates in the brain and nerves of the sedentary of all 
classes, literary, commercial, and manufacturing, as well as 
the idle and luxurious. 

The same principle which directs cool air leads, of course, 
to the cold bath. But this last remedy requires more caution 
than the former. If any internal organ is obstructed, which 
is not seldom the case, the shock of the bath is dangerous; 
and, perhaps in all cases, it would be much more prudent to 
commence with the tepid bath, and by giadually lowering 
the temperature, degree after degree, come at last to the 
cold bath. But as the bath is separately treated of, I shall 
refer to that and other sections in the. Hygiene, whore the 
whole of what is said on the conduct of the non -naturals, i$ 
peculiarly applicable to nervous disorders. 
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OR, THE 

CONSERVATION or HEALTH, and MITIGATION 
or DISEASE, 

BY MEANS OF THE NON-NATURALS. 


Pre&tat argento, superalque fulvum 
Sanitas aurum, superatque censutn 
Quamvis ingeAtem, validaeque vires 
Omnia preslant. 




As primitive simplicity , temperance , and obedience to the rules 
of' nature, were evidently accompanied by a greater immunity 
from disease and premature death, than is observable in the 
progressive stages of civilization, philosophers and physi- 
cians have never ceased to hold these forth as the only means 
by which we can evade the long train of morbid afflictions 
which a wide deviation from the path of nature had, in sub- 
sequent ages, produced. But the truth is, that time and cir- 
cumstances have effected so complete a revolution in the 
manners and affairs of man, that we may, with equal pros- 
pect of success, attempt to arrest the tides of the ocean, as 
turn him from the habits in which he is now naturalized ; or 
emancipate him from various morbific causes, which neces- 
sarily flow from the state of society in which he exists. 

It is true, that a few individuals have the power, and a 
very few the; resolution, to put in force the various preventive 
checks of disease, and thus attain a green old age ; but the 
great mass of society must be contented to make the best 
compromise they can, with those evils which surround them : 
in short, they must rather attempt to mitigate those ills they 
cannot shun, than hope entirely to prevent their occurrence. 

By tracing several diseases to their sources in various parts 
of this Essay, a repetition of such causes of ill health is here 
unnecessary, though from the very nature of the subject, 
some little tautology will be unavoidable. I shall class my 
remarks under the following distinct heads. 
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Sect I. — Air . 


It is probable, that three-fourths of the disorders to which 
the constitution is liable, in this climate, originate in, or are 
at least considerably influenced by, aerial transitions; and 
therefore we cannot be too much on our guard against this 
source of danger. Our principal defences against these at- 
mospherical changes, so rapid and destructive in Great Bri- 
tain, will be pointed out in subsequent articles, particularly 
in those on clothing and bathing. A few observations, how- 
ever, on other points connected with air, may be properly 
introduced here. # 

If the natural state of our atmosphere be variable, and if 
certain parts of the surface of the earth, and even animal life 
itself necessarily tend to vitiate the composition of the air, 
our own folly, or the imperious customs of civilized life, 
give tenfold force to these unavoidable enemies of our health. 
It is not on the husbandman, the soldier, or the sailor, who 
are so much exposed to the conflicting elements, that their 
malignant influence principally falls. It is on the delicate 
female, the pale mechanic, and the sedentary artist, who add 
artificial to natural extremes — fly from one to the other- 
writhe under the effects of this imprudence — and then rail 
against the climate as the cause of all their miseries ! 

In the crowded ball room, heated to a tropical temperature, 
the sensitive Belle and effeminate Beau, carry exercise to the 
extreme of exhaustion; and, in this state, rush fearlessly 
forth, under the gloomy skies of a hyperborean night ! The 
ghastly train of consumptions which annually follow this im- 
prudent conduct, have no premonitory effect in preventing a 
repetition of it. Youth ever has been, and ever will be, pro- 
digal of life ; and while the sick-bed and tomb lie masked 
under the seductive features of the theatre, the ball room, 
and the drawing room, they will continue to be thickly te- 
nanted by premature decay and self-desttoyed beauty. 

Against the effects of these nocturnal exposures, which 
society will not avoid, the medical philosopher can only 
propose such checks as a knowledge of the animal economy 
suggests. 

There are five circumstances to be attended to when we are 
subjected to the influence of the night air; viz. 1st. The con- 
dition of the body before going out of doors. 2d. The de- 
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fence of the body’s surface while exposed. 3d. The defenctf 
of the lungs. 4th. The exercise on the way. 5th. The con- 
duct to he observed on getting home. 

1st. The condition of the body ought to be as warm as 
possible, short of perspiration. Many lives are annually lost 
by the ill-judged caution of lingering about the hulls and 
doors of healed apuilments, till the body is cool, before ven- 
turing into the air. In this state, it is highly susceptible of 
the baleful influence of the night. It would be better to 
issue forth, even with some persjpiration on the surface, than 
wait till the system is chilled. The greater degree of animal 
heat in which we arc, on going first into the night air, the 
less injury will we sustain from it. 

2d. As tins injury is received through the medium of the 
skin and the lungs, it is quite evident that the safeguard of 
the former is warm clothing, constructed of materials that 
are bad conductors of heat, as woollen, cotton, &c. 

3J. The defence of the lungs, themselves has been hitherto 
strangely overlooked; though it requires but a moment’s re- 
flection to be convinced of the vast importance of this consi- 
deration. In the space of one minute the delicate structure 
of the lungs is exposed to an atmospherical transition of per- 
haps thirty or forty degrees, from the over heated theatre to 
the freezing midnight blast ! Is it not strange, that we should 
have been so very solicitous about heaping fold over fold on 
the surface of the body, while we never dreamt of the ex- 
tended surface of the lungs which we left completely ex- 
posed! Is it not still more strange that this should have" 
been forgotten, when daily observation shewed that the lungs 
were the organs which, nine times out of ten, suffered by 
these exposures ? 

It cannot therefore be too strongly enforced, the necessity 
of guarding the organs of respiiation from the direct influence 
of the night air, by such mufllings about the face, as may 
not only detain a portion of the air expired from the lungs 
each time, but communicate a degree of warmth to each in- 
halation of atmospheric air. A large net, for example, such 
as is vulgarly called a comforter, folded loosely round the 
face, will* receive a portion of caloric or heat from the breath 
at each expiration, which portion will be communicated to 
die current of air rushing into the lungs, at each inspiration ; 
and thus a frigid nocturnal atmosphere is, in a considerable 
degree, obviated. 

4th. As we proceed into the night air, while the body is 
warm, so we should, by a brisk pace, endeavour to keep up 
that degree of animal heat with which we sat out, and that 
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determination to the surface, which is so effectual in prevent* 
fcng affections of any internal organ* 

Lastly* As the sudden transition from a heated apartment 
to a frigid atmosphere must; in sojne degree, produce a de- 
termination to the centre, and more or less check the perspi- 
ratory process, some warm and moderately stimulating liquid 
should always be taken before going to bed, in order that 
the functions of the skin, and the balance of the circulation 
may be restored* 

I have dwelt longeT on this subject, because it is, in reality, 
of more importance than is commonly supposed; and because 
we are* so familiarised to it by frequency ,^as to pass it almost 
unnoticed. 

Atmospherical transitions being guarded against, other pe- 
culiarities of the air, unfavourable to health, will be easily 
avoided, with the exception of easterly winds ; which* in this 
island, exert so very powerful an influence on the human frame, 
both mental and corporeal. There certainly is something in 
an easterly wind, independent of its temperature, which is 
inimical to the free and regular performance of the animal 
functions, and particularly the functions of the skin ; for in- 
valids will feel its effects in rooms, where the temperature is 
regulated by a thermometer, nearly as much as though they 
were in the open air. 

This observation is as old, if not older than Lemnius, who, 
after condemning the* South and East winds, and praising 
the North and West, [lib- 1. Hist * lib . 1. Cap . 41.] says, “In ' 
a thick and cloudy air, men are tetrick, sad, and peevish ; 
(aura densa ac caliginosa tetrici homines existunt et sub- 
tristes, &c.) and if the western winds blow, and there be a 
calm, or a fair sunshine day, there is a kind of alacrity in 
men’s minds ; it cheers up men and beasts : but if it be tur- 
bulent, rough, cloudy, stormy weather, men are sad, lumpish, 
and much dejected, angry, waspish, dull, and melancholy. 9 * 

Virgil seems to have had ideas of this kind in his mind, 
when he wrote the following passage. 

Venus,, ubi tempestae, et oqefi mohilis humor, 

Muitavere vices, et Jupiter bumidus Austria • • • • 

Vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 
Concipiunt alios. 

However well cleared and cultivated a country may be, yet 
the current of air passing over a large tract of land, is never 
so pure, or at last so healthy, as that which passes over the 
ocean. Deleterious impregnations, in a greater or less de- 
gree, must unavoidably mingle with a land wind ; and when 
we examine the medical topography of those parts of the 
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continent oyer which the easterly winds traverse, we cannot 
trot conclude that vegeto-animal, and other terrestrial effluvia 
are the ingredients which give origin to the phenomena in 
question. 

As the wind alluded to acts principally by confining the 
secretions from the skin, in the first instance, we can only ob- 
viate its effects by such means as tend to restore them — these 
are diluting warm drink, the warm bath, exercise, and cloth- 
ing; of which in their place. 

Although the deterioration of the general atmosphere by 
the breathing of all living creatures, is not of a moment’s 
consideration; yet, the effect of human respiration on those 
atmospheres whichave inhale in our habitations, and particu- 
larly in crowded apartments, is not to be entirely overlooked. 
The vitiated condition of the air, in this way, is at least one 
of the causes of that pallor observable on the cheeks of peo- 
ple subjected to its influence. The means of obviating this 
Bource of ill health, are so obvious as to require no com- 
ment : but I may here remark, that many people have so ex- 
aggerated the consequences of breathing respired air, that in 
the anxiety for ventilation , they have subjected themselves to 
streams and currents of this element, of such unequal tem- 
peratures as induced real and serious diseases , when they strove 
to avoid the most trifling, if not wholly imaginary ones. 

On many constitutions, and particularly on people de- 
nominated nervous , certain barometrical changes in the at- 
mosphere have a remarkable effect. Thus when the glass is 
very low, the wind southerly, and a storm impending, such 
a sense of sinking, weakness, tremor, and dejection is often 
felt by valetudinarians, that they are quite miserable till the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere is restored, when all their 
morbid feelings vanish " into air — thin air.” 

By the superficial observer, and often by medical men 
themselves, these ailings are laughed at as vapourish or ima- 
ginary ; but they are real physical effects resulting from sud- 
den diminution of pressure in the airy medium that surrounds 
us; and require rest, with some cordial drink and generous 
diet for their relief; for they cannot be entirely removed, till 
their cause ceases to operate. 

Still, with every exertion and precaution, we cannot always 
counteract the insalutary effects of atmospherical vicissitudes, 
thermometrical, hygrometrical, and barometrical, on our con- 
stitutions. We are then forced, if our circumstances will 
permit, to migrate to those parts of our own or other countries, 
where the heavens naturally present greater uniformity. From 
various well known physical causes, the atmosphere of the 



ocean presents a superior degree of equilibrium, in these re- 
spects, to that of tne earth ; and consequently the shores of 
countries participate in this advantage. 

Of our own island, the southern coast has, for obvious 
reasons, the superiority in point of temperature, and particu- 
larly the shores of Hants and Dorset ; as being equally re- 
moved from the piercing easterly winds, and rain-fraught 
gales from the western ocean; while a broad expanse of 
ocean lies in front. Penzance, however, appears to combine 
the greatest number of advantages which England can afford 
for flie phthisical invalid. During the inclement winter of 
1819—20, 1 was informed by my friend. Dr. Forbes, resident 
physician in Penzance, that there was very little snow, (at 
least up to the 10th of January, 1820) and that the thermo* 
meter had seldom been much below the freezing point. 
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Sect. II. ♦ Food. 


When the human frame is anatomically and physiologically 
examined/ and particularly the masticating and digesting or-r 
gans, we shall be constrained to admit that man is naturally 
more of an herbivorus than a carnivorous animal ; and with- 
out going so far as to adopt the Pythagorean doctrines, either 
of ancient or modem times, there can be little doubt that a 
considerable predisposition towards many of the most fatal 
diseases with which we are afflicted, is generated by the use 
or abuse of animal food. The mischiei, however, lies infi- 
nitely more in the quantity than the quality of our diet. 
When we contemplate each a varying tribe of mankind, from 
the turtle-eating Alderman to the earth-devouring Ottomaque, 
and see him subsist, exclusively or collectedly, on every 
thing which air, earth, or ocean, can produce, with, ceteris 
paribus , an equal degree of longevity, we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that it is principally by excess that we con- 
vert food into poison. 

Again, in the whole catalogue of human maladies, how 
many are brought on by deficiency in the quantity of food? 
Very few ! While, on the other hand, there is hardly a dis- 
ease that is not ameliorated by diminishing the usual scale of 
our sustenance. Nature herself, in most instances, incul- 
cates this important lesson. When any of the numerous 
tribe of acute and dangerous diseases approaches, the appe- 
tite is immediately withdrawn altogether; and, in a greajt 
proportion of the chronic ailments, it is impaired ! How have 
we improved this hint of Nature ? By not only turning a 
deaf ear to it, but by acting diametrically opposite to the sa- 
lutary monition. No sooner does the appetite fail, than the 
cook, the confectioner, and chemist, are up in arms, to re- 
dress this grievous calamity , and caudles, condiments, and 
tonics, pave the way for bleeding, purging, and water-gruel ! 

In medical . affair^, our attention is too often directed to 
effects instead of causes. Tims debility being a natural con- 
sequence of almost every derangement in the structure or 
fuuction of the living machine, the object of the patient, and 
too often of the physician, is to remove this symptom , very 
fre quently at the expence of aggravating the original cause; 
to the removal of which, the debility is in reality favourable. 
Where lesion of an organ suddenly takes place in a vigorous 
State of the system, we are forced to induce debility as quick- 
ly as possible ; otherwise, the diseased organ will be in the* 
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greatest danger. Thus it is that great strength and vigour of 
constitution are not only unfavourable to recovery from some 
diseases, but constantly predispose to them. How seldom do 
we hear of valetudinarians, or people who are forced on a 
low regimen, dying in any sudden or mysterious way ? But 
does a week or a day pass, that we do not see blazoned forth 
in the public prints, or circulated in private, the accounts of 
men cut off in the prime of life and health, with scarcely any 
warning ; generally, indeed, after a hearty dinner, some vigor- 
ous exertion, or a convivial supper? From what, then, can 
these accidents arise, but from too much blood (the natural 
consequence of too much food) overpowering some organ es- 
sential to life, by bursting its natural boundaries. In this 
way, but in a minor degree, it gives origin to a great propor- 
tion of fevers, and the immense tr^be of inflammatory com- 
plaints. To the formation, too, of that Proteian host of hu- 
man miseries — the nervous DISEASES, this cause mainly 
contributes, by deranging the function or structure of the di- 
gestive organs, which are kept in perpetual irritation by fla- 
tulence and the presence of indigested remains of too much 
food. 

But I shall not pursue this subject further, nor offer any 
other recommendation of abstinence than the foregoing slight 
sketch of the dangers of repletion. Man is so much the 
slave of his passions and appetites, that were a prophet to 
rise from the tomb, and warn him against indulging them, he 
would not be listened to; or at least, his advice would not be 
followed ! The only tiling we can do, therefore, is to point 
out, as far as is practicable, such antidotes to the effects of 
Tepletion as experience can suggest, abandoning entirely the 
hope of weaning mankind from those habits to which they 
are bound by adamantine chains. In the last section of the 
work, this subject will be again glanced at, and a principal 
antidote to the evils of repletion pointed out. Vide Medicine . 

I shall" conclude this section by recommending the valetu- 
dinary (for no other will listen to advice) to study the time of 
taking food. Early breakfast — dinner as neaf the middle of 
the day as fashion, or folly, or pride, will permit — a pretty 
hearty tea or coffee, in the evening, about six o’clock, and no 
supper, will be found the most salutary code which the phy- 
sician can lay down.* People of weak digestion are tojd 


* It may be remarked, however, that there are many constitutions 
where, even in valetudinary health, a little animal food for supper, boih 
agrees well, and contributes to repose. Here the practice then is not 
detrimental. 
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" to eat little and often I am very far from thinking that this 
is always judicious advice. The stomach, and other digestive 
organs, require their intervals of repose, as well as the volun- 
tary muscles ; and if regular and stated periods are appointed 
for taking food, the appetite, by the force of habit alone, will 
return at these times, and digestion will follow. But if the 
stomach is kept constantly at work on little tit bits, there 
never will be a keen relish for food, or a powerful and easy 
digestion. 
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Sect. III. Drink . 


In every nation, even the most refined and modem, a great 
majority appear, by their practice at least, to think that wa- 
ter is only fit for beasts — thu& giving a negative to the cele- 
brated Greek inscription in the pump-room at Bath. They 
have, indeed, with no small ingenuity, contrived so to medi- 
cate the native fountain, that they are always either outstrip- 
ping or lagging behind the placid stream of life ! 

The moralist, the divine, and the philosopher, have long 
descanted on this theme, with little success ! Present plea- 
sure is, by the great mass of mankind, considered a certain 
good ; while future sufferings are problematical events, and 
are therefore disregarded. Nay, where we know that a to- 
morrow of misery must necessarily succeed a to-night of de- 
bauch, the fear of pain is instantly absorbed in the prospect 
of enjoyment, and we voluntarily incur the one for the other’s 
sake! 


Of what use, after this, would it be to waste time in pour- 
traying the mental and corporeal ailments which flow from 
excess in inebriating liquors? Do not the maniac, the drop- 
sical, the liver-grown, meet our eye in every street? Does 
not die groan of the suicide vibrate on every ear? Do we 
not see tormer affluence clothed in the rags of squalid pover- 
ty, in every hospital, workhouse, or charity, throughout the 
kingdom, or wandering, in forma pauperis, from door to door? 
Do we not see every tie with which nature, religion, or af-. 
fection, binds us in social harmony, severed by the intoxicat- 
ing bowl ? Have these and a thousand other examples any 
operative effect in checking the evil ? Little or none f " Mor- 
bus odimus et accersimus.” 

Intoxication, however, is not our subject. No one will dis- 

5 ute the bad effects of this propensity .* But a very consi- 
erable proportion of the middling and higher classes of life. 


* There are a few, indeed, who are very careful to commemorate the 
names of all those who have drunk hard, and yet lived to a good round 
age; but make no note of those who fall early victims to intemperance. 
This reminds us of the sophism of Rabelais, that “ drunkenness is better 
for the body than physic, because there be more old drunkards than old 
physicians.” Rabelais forgot that physicians seldom take physic. 
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as well as of the lower, commit serious depredations on their 
constitutions, when they believe themselves to be sober citi- 
zens, and really abhor debauch. 

This is by drinking ale or pther malt liquors to a degree 
far short of intoxication indeed, yet, from long habit, pro- 
ducing a train of effects that embitter the ulterior periods of 
existence. Corpulency, obesity, hebitude, vertigo, apoplexy, 
and other affections of the head, are known to result from 
the abundant use of malt liquors ; but it is not generally sus- 
pected that they have a peculiar tendency, independently of 
the , adulterations which too often enter into their composi- 
tions, to produce effusion of water in the cavities of the chest, 
and to predispose to those numerous organic affections of the 
heart itself, which, of late years, have forced themselves on 
our attention beyond any.thing known in former periods. 

Malt liquors assuredly give a greater degree of fulness to 
the blood-vessels than any other species of drink, while, 
in common with the latter, they paralyse the absorbent sys- 
tem, and render torpid many of the salutary secretions, lhe 
heart is thus called upon for unusual exertions, which even- 
tually injure its function or structure ; while the equilibrium 
between exhalation and absorption on the serous membrane 
of the chest is deranged, and dropsical effusions in the peri- 
cardium or bags of the pleura ensue. 

The beer-bibber then, has probably little reason to exult 
over the dram-drinker. If he escapes ascites, or dropsy of 
the abdomen, he runs the risk of hydrothorax, or water in 
the chest, a much worse disease ! If he have an immunity 
from disorders of the liver, he becomes predisposed to de- 
rangements of the heart ! If he experience not emaciation 
and tremors, he too often becomes overloaded with fat, and 
dies apoplectic ! If he be not so liable to maniacal paroxysms 
of fury, from the fire of ardent spirits, his intellectual facul- 
ties become sodden, as it were, and stupidity ensues ! 

It may be added, that deleterious as is the habit of excess 
in vinous, spirituous, or malt liquors after meals , or on going 
to bed, yet there are some hopes of reformation, or, at the 
worst, of prolonged existence, while the morning dram , or 
other stimulating beverage, is avoided. 

It may be right to state, for the benefit of those who will 
not abstain from spirituous liquors, that acids correct, in a 
very considerable degree, their deleterious qualities. Punch 
is therefore far preferable to what is termed grog; and grog 
much less injunous than raw spirits. In what way the acid 
acts as a corrector of the spirit, I am unable to explain ; but 
of the fact I am quite certain, from long and attentive obser- 
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’ vatiort and inquiry. It is sufficiently obvious that water, 
when mixed with the spirit, corrects its bad qualities, Jirst 
by simple dilution , thereby rendering the spirit less stimulat- 
ing to the digestive and biliary organs; secondly , by increas- 
ing various secretions, particularly the urinary, whereby the 
blood-vessels are kept less turgid than they otherwise would 
be. On this account, it is probable that weak hollands, or 
gin and water, form the safest beverage, where spirits must 
be indulged in. 

Although the injurious effects of tea have been greatly- 
exaggerated, yet, when we consider how universal is this be- 
verage, and how much reason there is to believe, from some 
recent disclosures, that the native plant is adulterated to a 
great extent with deleterious ingredients, we may fairly set it 
down as contributing, in no mean # degree, to those derange- 
ments of the digestive organs and nervous system, which 
now meet qur eye at every step. This is one of the penal- 
ties (and no trifling one it is) which we incur from civilization 
and refinement. Our food and drink have become so com- 
plicated in their forms, that thousands, perhaps millions, 
make a livelihood by systematically poisoning us! 


2 c 



Sect. IV. Exercise * 


Physicians and philosophers, in every age, have extolled 
exercise as the grand prophylactic in guarding against the 
accession of all diseases. That man was designed for exer- 
tion, cannot be doubted ; but, that much injury is every day 
done by invalids, and those confined to sedentary occupa- 
tions, attempting to strengthen their constitutions by strenu- 
ous exercise, at intervals, I am well convinced. Violent ex- 
ercise did great harm, even when nations were nearer a state 
of nature than they now are. Galen, in his discourse to 
Thrasibulus, inveighs against the athletic practices of the 
Gymnasium, A smart walk of a mile is, to a valetudinarian, 
what a furious wrestle would be to an athleta. If we trace 
those dreadful aneurismal affections of the heart and arteries 
in early life, we shall find their origins in violent exercise, 
or sudden over-exertion, in nine cases out of ten, where age 
and ossification are not concerned. In the long catalogue, 
therefore, of nervous diseases, where there is any suspicion of 
functional or organic lesions, indicated by palpitations, short- 
ness of breath, and flushings of the face, let long continued 
or strenuous exercise be dreaded. The passive exercise of a 
vessel or .carriage is safe ; but quick walking is extremely 
prejudicial. Because we see the laborious classes of society 
robust, having been inured to labour by long habit, we are 
not to expect that we can exchange debility for vigour, by 
imitating their manners, in the middle, or latter periods of 
life. 

It is with exercise indeed, as with food and drink. By 
long habit we may become gluttons and drunkards, appa- 
rently with impunity ; and so, by early and long continued 
habit; we may become capable of walking a thousand miles 
in as many successive hours, or of labouring hard, sixteen 
or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. But although no 
organ or part gives out at the time, we are inevitably laying 
the foundation for future diseases in all three instances. If 
habit then cannot secure us from the injurious effects of in- 
ordinate exercise , how can we expect to escape when we fly 
to it, or indulge in it, at irregular periods ? In fine, mode- 
rate and slow exercise in the open air is extremely salutary ; 
but where it is carried to the length of much accelerating 
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the velocity of the circulation, it endangers derangement of 
the heart, lungs, brain, or any weakened viscus, in valetu- 
dinary constitutions. In the healthy and robust, active ex- 
ercise may be indulged in to a considerable extent, though 
even here it has its limits. 

In my own person, I had, some years ago, a very severe 
and alarming instance of the bad effects of too great muscular 
action, occasioned by a habit of walking very fast. 

After a day and a night of unusual fatigue, and rapid pe- 
destrian exercise, together with considerable mental anxiety, 
I was suddenly seized w ith an intermission of the pulse, at 
irregular periods. During each intermission, 1 felt the heart 
give a kind of struggle, as it were, and strike with great 
violence against the ribs, accompanied by a peculiar and 
most distressing* sensation in the cardiac region, which I 
cannot describe. The irritability of the heart soon became 
so great, tfiat walking half a dozen yards, or going up a 
flight of stairs, brought on palpitation, and such a rapid and 
irregular motion of the heart, that the pulse could hardly be 
counted; and at these times, the intermissions would be as 
often as every second, third, or fourth stroke. 

These phenomena somewhat alarmed me, and the more I 
dwelt upon the subject, the more aggravated became the 
symptoms, till at length I could not w'alk at all, nor could 
I lie on either side in bed, without great uneasiness and pal- 
pitation. 

This extreme debility and irritability of the heart con- 
tinued, with little abatement, for eight weeks; during which 
time I used horse exercise, and kept, when at home, in the 
horizontal position. At length, the heart gradually lost its 
morbid iritability; and, at the end of fourteen or fifteen 
weeks, I could walk nearly as well as ever. But occasional 
intermissions of the pulse took place, for some time, espe- 
cially when flatulence prevailed in the stomach or colon ; or 
when anxiety of mind w as present. Many other curious and 
interesting phenomena attended this complaint, the particu- 
lars of which I shall probably lay before the public, at a 
future period. 

Now, if the mere exertion of inordinate walking, with 
mental emotion, could induce such derangement of action 
in the circulating organ, what must be the consequence of 
violent, interrupted, and straining exercise, on the heart, and 
vascular system in general, when alternated with sedentary 
habits and mental anxiety ? 

There is not a year that criket matches do not lay the 
foundation for aneurisms and diseases of the heart. It is 
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on this principle, also, that hard labour is said by the vulgar, 
and most truly too, “ to wear a person out.” Blacksmiths, 
Po-'-ers, and all those who are accustomed to inordinate mus- 
cular exertio 1, or in the habit of lifting heavy burthens, are 
pa Ocularly liable to diseases of the heart and arteries, that 
shorten their lives. Even that noble animal, the horse, is 
very subject to disease of the heart, in consequence of his 
spirited muscular exertions in the chace, in drawing heavy 
loads, and in racing. 

As for ruptures, and other consequences of violent exer- 
cise, straining, &c. they are too familiar to require animad- 
version here ; but I trust, that enough has been sa d to ex- 
cite the attention, both of patient and practitioner, to this 
important subject. I wish it, however, to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that the foregoing observations are only applicable 
to inordinate corporeal exercise, especially when attempted 
by the valetudinarian, or those usually employed in seden- 
tary occupations. Moderate , or even pretty free pedestrian 
exercise is, in general, extremely salutary, and is probably 
the most natural , were we in a state of nature ; but, in propor- 
tion as we recede from this state, by advancing civilization, 
and particularly as we congregate in large cities, where every 
thing around us, almost to the air we breathe is artificial, our 
muscles lose their tone, and incapicitate us for those athletic 
exercises so praised by the ancients. Fortunately, there is 
another species of exercise within the reach of the upper 
classes of society, to whom it is most necessary, and which 
has not been duly appreciated by the profession, but to 
which we would draw the attention both of patient and prac- 
titioner — this is passive exercise, in carriage or on horseback, 
including sailing, swinging, &c. Where the invalid is un- 
equal to pedestrian exercise, he should gradually increase 
his carriage or horse exercise in the open air ; but pedestrian 
exercise is to be resorted to whenever he is able to endure it, 
for it is upon this that the great hope of health must ulti-r 
raately rest. 
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Sect. V. Clothing, 


If the ancient Romans knew not the luxury of a linen shirt, 
and were not over nice in frequently changing their greasy 
flannels, yet their dress was, probably, much more conducive 
to health than ours. It were devoutly to be wished, that silk 
was now worth its weight in gold, as formerly ; for scrofula 
and phthisis would assuredly be then checked in their ra- 
vages. The necessity of defending the body from sudden at- 
mosperical transitions, has been s<5 frequently enforced in va- 
rious parts of this Essay, that the present section has been 
greatly anticipated. 

It is not, however, so much from lightness of dress that we 
suiter, as from inequality of clothing. When the Indian was 
asked how he could bear to go naked beneath the rigorous 
skies of Canada, he replied, that he was " all face; 99 and, 
although I am not quite so great an admirer of nature, as 
to think we ought to imitate the original pair of Eden ; yet 
I am fully persuaded, that we accustom ourselves, upon the 
whole, to a superabundance of clothes ; and, that were we 
to wear a lighter dress in winter and a heavier one in sum- 
mer than we now do, that is, a more uniform system of gar - 
merit throughout the year, we would lose, in a great degree, 
that keen susceptibility to aerial impressions, for which we 
are remarkable, and which occasions such a waste of life in 
this country. The same remark is still more applicable to 
the daily changes of dress; for here, indeed, is the great 
source of evil. Among the fair sex, in particular, and also 
among die fashionable and effeminate of the other sex, we 
observe a warmer dress worn in the morning and mid-day, 
when exercise is taken, and when the sun is above the hori-. 
zon, than in the evenings, when the frame is languid, and 
the air damp and cold. If to this we add, the rapid transi- 
tions from heated and crowded assemblies of all kinds, to 
the midnight skies, often amid rain or snow, we shall have 
abundant cause for the havoc which pulmonic complaints 
occasion among the upper classes of society. These dangers, 
into which the affluent voluntarily run, bring them on a par 

th the indigent, who are exposed to others from necessity. 
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It would be still Worse with the upper classes of society, 
were it not for the very salutary effects of frequent change of 
linen ; which, though indulged in for the sake of comfort or 
luxury, has a most astonishing influence on health. In this 
variable climate, the functions of the skin are generally be- 
low par, and irregular ; frequent change of linen excites the 
perspiratory process in a very strong degree, and therefore 
improves the cutaneous function. 

The laws of dress then being so completely under the em- 
pire of fashion, I shall not waste time in useless admoni- 
tions on the dangers and extravagancies into which the vota- 
ries of this tyrant are led. I would only recommend, that 
linen be preferred to silk, cotton to both, and woollen to all. 
That a lighter, but more uniform species of clothing be early 
introduced and steadily persevered in, by which a habit of 
bearing with impunity the transitions of the atmosphere, will 
be gradually and cautiously acquired .* The invalid, how- 
ever, who lias any weak organ, will pause ere he attempts to 
attain this hardihood of constitution, which should have been 
slowly acquired from early youth ; yet even here, much may 
be done by gradual and judicious exposure. 


* Let me not be misunderstood. I should be far from sanctioning, 
much less recommending, that setni^iudity of attire which has been said 
to distinguish the present race for two or three hundred years past. I 
again reiterate, that it is against the practice of enveloping ourselves in 
seven-fold shields of woollen at one period of the day, month, or year, 
and exposing the naked pores to the 44 pelting of the pitiless storm/' at 
other periods of the. day, month, or year, which I protest ; and that 
too among the weakest and most delicate portion of society, enervated 
by excessive refinement, civilization, and sedentary avocations. 
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Sect. VI. Ablutions . 


liv these I do not mean simple cleanliness, a virtue for 
which the English are conspicuous above all other nations ; 
but I could wish to draw the attention both of physician and 
patient to the warm and cold bath, particularly the former, a 
mean of preserving health and removing disease, which is 
far less cultivated in this climate than it deserves to be. It 
seems strange that the general and salutary use of the warm 
and cold bath should be now confined to Asia, and the Rus- 
sian and Hungarian parts of Europe, while the more en- 
lightened nations of the latter have only recourse to them 
occasionally by the advice of theft physicians. This is more 
to be wondered at, since the bath is proverbially one of the 
greatest luxuries of life. 

Sed vitam faciunt, balnea, Sec . 

The stupendous and beautiful baths of the ancients lie in 
ruins, and the ocean, lakes, and rivers, now supply their place 
amongst us, as they did in the days of Homer among diem. 
In the eastern world, however, and in the Russian and Hunga- 
rian dominions, die importance of badiing is acknowledged, 
and the practice is general. 

It is a mistake to suppose that it is only in a hot climate, 
where the perspiration is abundant, that the cleanliness of 
ablutions is necessary. In the wilds of Russia the peasant 
stews himself in hot vapour, and then rolls himself in the 
snow. By early inuring himself to these transitions, he pre- 
serves health to a very old age, and seldom requires medicine. 

When we reflect on the functions of the skin, and the 
sympathetic influence which they exert on the various func- 
tions of internal organs, as traced through the whole of tiiis 
Essay, we shall be constrained to admit that of all pre- 
ventive and curative means, bathing holds the foremost- rank. 
Indeed it is inexplicable, the apathy whicn European nations, 
but especially the English, evince on this most interesting 
point; though I would fain hope that the views of health 
and disease which I have here laid open to the general reader, 
will lead to a more extended use of this powerful means of 
prolonging life and preserving health. 

Cold Bath . If a person immerge into water at a tempera- 
ture of 48° or 60°, the whole system receives a shock, and 
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the blood is rapidly expelled from the capillaries of the sur- 
face, and driven upon the interior trunks, whose elasticity 
enables them to accommodate themselves to this sudden 
change of balance in the circulation. 

Re-action next succeeds, more or less quickly, according 
to the strength of the constitution. The contractile power 
of the heart and arteries soon overcomes the collapse of the 
capillaries, and there is a rush of blood to, and a glow of 
heat over the surface of the body. This oscillation, pro- 
duced partly by art, and partly by nature, is extremely salu- 
tary, under ordinary circumstances, and conducted in a pro- 
per manner. The previously torpid capillary and perspiratory 
vessels of the skin are thus roused, as it were, and distended 
by the new impulse, ab in ter no , and the whole excretory ap- 
paratus is put in motion. But this is not all ; the various glan- 
dular organs of the body ‘sympathise with the skin, a new 
stimulus is given to their functions, and the whole system 
experiences a kind of renovation, evinced by the lightness, 
flow of spirits, and pleasant sensations which succeed the 
cold bath. 

This re-action, or glow, is the criterion of salubrity in the 
practice of bathing, and the sooner it takes place after the 
immersion the better. I say after immersion, for in very 
vigorous constitutions it commences before the person leaves 
the water. In proportion as the constitution is weak, or the 
action of the heart and arteries enfeebled, the access of the 
re-action will be later and later; and in some, it will not 
come on at all, when the bath is highly dangerous. 

We may thus gain an insight into the diseases for which 
the cold bath offers advantages ; and also those where it will, 
in all probability, disagree. 

An erroneous opinion, that the cold bath braced, and the 
warm bath relaxed, has led thousands labouring under symp- 
toms of debility to use the former, with direct detriment to 
their constitutions. A very considerable proportion of those 
complaints characterized by debility are dependent on organic 
or functional derangements of the heart; and in these the 
shock .of the cold oath, the sudden afflux .of blood from the 
surface to the centre, and even the effort at re-action, are 
highly deleterious, often very dangerous. Again, obstruc- 
tions or infarctions of the liver, spleen, or any of the glan- 
dular organs, offer insuperable bars to the cold bath. Hence 
we see, how accurately should the seat and cause of a pa- 
tient’s disease be investigated and ascertained, before we 
thoughtlessly, as is too often the case, recommend the trial 
of sea bathing, when we are tired and foiled in the exhibition 
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of Other remedies. The chest and abdomen should be mi- 
nutely examined, by percussion and compression ; the pheno- 
mena of the circulation, respiration, biliary secretion, &c. 
carefully scrutinized, before we venture to prescribe a mea- 
sure on which so much of the patient’s health— nay life, may 
depend ! 

Where none of these objections exist, then a cautious ex- 
periment of the cold bath may be made ; beginning with the 
tepid, and lowering the temperature gradually to the level of 
nature* The salt water bath is always preferable to the fresh. 
This seems, in some measure, to depend on. the excitement 
of the salt on the skin, and the consequent determination of 
blood to the surface. 

But the utility of cold bathing, as a remedy , sinks into com- 
parative insignificance, when contrasted with its importance 
as a preventive of disease, and as a temperer of the constitu- 
tion when early begun, and long persevered in. Infants bear 
cold water better tnan adults ; and if the cold affusion even, 
where the bath is inconvenient, were steadily pursued, the 
constitution would be habitually inured to those aerial vicis- 
situdes, and accidental exposures, which, in the varied scenes 
of life, so often destroy health and happiness afterwards. 

It is almost superfluous now to observe, that a moderate 
degree of warmth, from exercise, is salutary before plunging 
into the water ; and that the dip should be of short duration. 
Indeed, much harm is daily done by continuing in the water 
too long, and that very re-action of. the system, which is the 
sole object of the bath, is thereby frequently prevented. The 
middle of the day is, in general, to be preferred, and gentle 
exercise used after the bath. 

The shower bath, so easily constructed in private houses, 
would be a valuable apparatus to the nursery, whereby a 
hardy race of children would be sent forth to meet the aerial 
vicissitudes of our climate. 

Warn Bath . As the first instance of cold bathing, as a 
remedy , was that of Melampus bathing the daughter of the 
king of Argos ; so Medea’s cauldron is supposed to be the 
first record of the warm bath- From the derivation of the 
word, “ care-destroyer,” and the fabulous stories of old age re- 
stored to youth by the effects of Medea's boiler, we may 
suppose that the warm bath was highly appreciated in ancient 
times. 

It is still so in the eastern world, from the Equator to the 
Pole; and the very circumstance of its being considered so 
refreshing a cordial in hot climates, is a sufficient answer to 

*2 D 
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the popular, but erroneous opinion of its debilitating effects. 
It is true, that the effeminate Romans carried this luxury to 
such a pitch of vicious extravagance, as to bring on it the 
title of one of the three great destroyers of human life ; but 
this only proves its abuse, without at all militating against its 
salutary operation, when used in moderation. Indeed, if the 
general use of the warm bath should ever become prevalent 
m this country, it will probably produce a more beneficial 
revolution on the health and longevity of the inhabitants, 
than any change which the hand of time has ever wrought. 
So far from weakening or enervating the constitution, it has 
a decidedly contrary effect ; and therefore, in debilitated sub- 
jects, it is infinitely more proper and safe than the cold bath. 
We have seen that the paramount good effects of the latter 
result from the re-action of the system. Now this re-action 
is entirely an effort of the Constitution itself to resist, as it 
were, or undo what the cold immersion had produced. Here 
a considerable degree of vital energy is necessary, otherwise, 
some internal viscus may suffer. But the warm bath, say at 
96 ®, elicits the blood to the surface of the body, with hardly 
any of that re-action observed after the cold bath. The whole 
cutaneous system of vessels is thus filled with blood, while 
the vessels of the interior organs are relieved, and that with- 
out any particular exertion of the heart, which might render 
it liable to subsequent exhaustion. This accident we fre- 
quently see follow the cold bath, where the dip has been too 
short, and the re-action smart. The patient falls back after 
the glow into a chilly state, during the remainder of the day, 
an indication of weakness in the circulating organs. 

On the other hand, where the patient is immersed for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty minutes in the warm bath, at 96 °, the 
spirits are raised, the pulse mended, and the appetite in- 
creased ; in short, a general renovation is felt throughout the 
whole frame. This is more particularly observed after ex- 
haustion from fatigue; and the oriental nations have long 
known how to appreciate its virtues in this respect. Homer 
describes Ulysses, among others, as refreshing himself with 
the warm bath, on hi» return home after all his toils and dan- 
gers. The diseases for which the warm bath may be em- 

E loyed, are much move numerous than those where the cold 
ath can be exhibited with safety.- Atonic gout, indolent 
swellings of the joints or lymphatic glands, paralysis,, scrofula, 
chlorosis, almost the whole class of cutaneous diseases and 
defcedations, incipient phthisis, chronic obstructions of the 
liver, and other abdominal viscera; chronic rheumatism, old 
syphilitic and syphiloid diseases, nephritic and calculous dis~ 
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orders, colic, enteritis, [particularly when the vascular action 
is reduced, and obstipation is violent] and a multitude of 
other “ ills which flesh is heir to,” are removed or mitigated 
by this sovereign and potent medicinal agent.* 

Where perspiration is required, the evening is the proper 
lime for warm bathing, the patient going to bed immediately 
after. Where this is not necessary, the forenoon is the best 
period, and gentle exercise should, succeed the bath, to pre- 
vent any collapse of the system, which, in very weak con- 
stitutions, may occasionally follow the determination to the 
surface. 


* No family indeed ought to be without a slipper bath. In the vari- 
ous diseases of children the warm bath is often our principal, or only 
remedy; and in many of those spasmodic seizures which so rapidly snap 
the thread of iile in all ages, the warm bath is our surest refuge. In dis- 
orders of internal organs, however, the cli^st, ah ‘omen, and the whole 
circulating apparatus should be carefully examined by a competent judge, 
before the bath is ventured on. IIow often is it inconsiderately prescribed 
by the routinist, without any examination of this kind, but merely after a 
few coip mon-place questions! 
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Sect. VII. The Passions. 


Without, for a moment, giving countenance to the absurd, 
the degrading doctrine of materialism, yet, we are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that a most intimate connexion or mutual 
dependence exists between mind and matter, which nothing 
but the mortal pang can dissolve. It is not our place to 
trace the effects of corporeal derangement on the constitution 
of the mind, or the faculties of the soul. They are the sub- 
jects of daily and melancholy observation. But the play of 
the passions on the functions and structure of the body, has 
not been duly appreciated, in this country at least. 

In the passions I, of course, include the whole range of 
mental emotions, from the most placid meditation up to a 
paroxysm of rage on one hand, or down to an abyss of de- 
spair on the other. 

These have been quaintly, but not inaptly termed by Pic- 
colomineus the “ julmina perturbatiomm” and by Burton 
ft the thunder and lightning of perturbation, which causeth 
such violent and speedy alterations in this our microcosm, 
and many times subverts the good estate and temperature of 
it” — These various emotions are to the mind, what the vari- 
ous species of food and drink are to the body. They stimu- 
late, they depress, they tranquillize, and they ruffle the soul ; 
but what is more to our purpose, they produce the same ef- 
fects on thp body. Examples of this are every moment be- 
fore our eyes. The vascular and nervous systems are per- 
petually under the influence of the mental emotions. W hat 
palpitations and tremors are every morning excited by the 
postman’s rap, when we are in anxious expectation of intel- 
ligence from absent friends ! How often are we hardly able 
to break the seal of important letters ! The effects of the 
Wild on the circulation of the blood were early observed ; 
instance the detection of Antiochus’s passion for Stratonica, 
by the pulse. But it is not on the heart and large vessels 
quly that mental emotions operate : the minutest capillaries 
feel their influence. Let the idea of shame cross the imagi- 
nation of sensibility, and instantaneously the capillaries of 
the cheek are gorged with blood! Let the emotion be 
changed to fear ; quickly the lily usurps the rose, and the 
vessels of the face are blanched and bloodless ! 
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i Certain passions of the mind can invariably cause an ac- 
cumulation of blood in certain parts, and those parts only 
uf the body, whenever they are excited. Other passions, as 
anger, can rouse the organs of the circulation into such pre- 
ternatural action as to overcome lameness, and other de- 
crepitudes; nay, for a time, to ward off the icy hand of 
death itself. Thus Muley Moluc, though lying on the bed 
of death, worn out by an incurable disease, and not expect- 
ed to live an hour, started from his litter, during the impor- 
tant crisis of a battle between his troops and the Portuguese ; 
rallied his army ; led them to victory ; and instantly afterwards 
sunk exhausted, and expired. 

Terror and alarm have frequently the same stimulant effect; 
and numerous instances are on record of their removing obsti- 
nate diseases : thus Hildanus relates that a man disguised as 
a spectre seized another suffering under a paroxysm of gout; 
dragged him down stairs, with the gouty feet trailing along 
the ground ; and left him on the cold earth. The gouty pa- 
tient finding himself deserted by the supposed ghost, started 
on his legs, and sprang up stairs with infinite agility ; and 
from that moment never afterwards felt a symptom of gout. 
On the other hand, terror has often produced such a sedative 
effect, as to arrest, at once, the circulation of the blood, and 
cause instant death. 44 A jew, in France, (says Ludovicus 
Vives, lib. 3. de Anima) came by chance over a dangerous 
passage or plank, that lay over a brook, in the dark without 
harm : the next day, on viewing the perilous situation he had 
been in, he fell down dead !” 

But the corporeal effects of mental impressions are not 
confined to these violent emotions or passions. The imagi- 
nation alone, is capable of producing equally wonderful phe- 
nomena in the material fabric. The animal magnetism of 
Mesmer, and the metallic tractors of Perkins, though mum- 
meries and impositions in themselves, effected real cures, and 
induced many of those extraordinary sensations described by 
the patients and dupes. Thus, an eminent physician at Paris 
pretending to a lady that he was an adept in the art, made so 
evident an impression on her by the preparatory solemnity of 
voice and gesture, that, by the time lie carried his hand to 
the region of the heart, he felt that organ palpitating vio- 
lently. Oppression and tightness of the chest followed ; the 
muscles of the face became convulsively twitched ; her eyes 
rolled ; syncope supervened ; and the contents of the stomach 
and bowels were evacuated ! 

It is an inexplicable fact, that our attention being strongly 
directed to any particular part of the body, will frequently 
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cause what is called a determination of blood to that part, 
with various unaccountable feelings there. It is by the know- 
ledge of this fact that we have a clue to the cures of Mes- 
mer and Perkins. Thus Dr. Haygarth in Bath, and Mr. 
Smith in Bristol, having formed mock tractors, and applied 
them with all due form and solemnity to patients labouring 
under chronic rheumatism, were assured by them that the 
greatest relief was obtained by drawing the painted pieces of 
wood over the affected limbs. It is in this manner that amulets, 
incantations, and charms, have indubitably produced, in the 
times of ignorance and superstition, many of the now almost 
incredible effects recorded of them. They have lost their 
power by the diffusion of knowledge; but the principle is 
still in action, though under different forms. Thus during 
the siege of Breda, in 1625, when the garrison was on the 
point of surrendering to Xhe enemy, from the ravages of 
scurvy, a few phials of sham medicine were conveyed into 
the fortress by the Prince of Orange’s orders, and distributed 
among the scorbutics in doses of a few drops, as the most 
valuable and infallible specific. The consequences were, that 
the mental energy inspired by confidence in the medicine, 
worked miracles. “ Such as had not moved their limbs for 
a month before, were seen walking in the streets sound, 
straight, and whole. Many who declared that they had been 
rendered worse by all former remedies, recovered in a few 
days, to their inexpressible joy.” F. V . Mye de morbis et 
symptomatis , Ac. 

But the influence of imagination, through the medium of 
certain passions, as faith, hope, &c. over human infirmities, 
is probably wider and greater at this day, than in the darkest 
ages of ignorance. With the progress of medical science, 
its real cultivators have multiplied to a vast extent, and soi- 
disant professors have exceeded all calculation and belief. In 
the former class, when merit, chance, good fortune, or other 
circumstance, establishes a reputation for superior skill, the 
efficacy of the prescription is infinitely enhanced by the 
patient's confidence in its power : and one physician will 
cujre a disease with, precisely the same remedy, which entire- 
ly failed in the hands of his less celebrated cotemporary. 
“ Plttres sanat, in quern plures confidunt.” Cardan de sapi - 
entia. — Hippocrates makes the same remark; and Avicenna 
says, “ iEgri persuasio et fiducia omni arti et consilio et me* 
dicinee ^referenda.” 

It is in this way that the magnificent and unqualified pro- 
mises of the charlatan inspire weak minds with extravagant 
expectations, and actually, in some rare instances, produce 
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those marvellous cures which we hear trumpeted forth ; and 
those too by drugs either totally inert, or diametrically oppo- 
site to the views of even the quack himself. 

Sunt verba et voce9 quibus hur.c lenire dolorcm, 

Foss is, et magnam murbi dtpejltre pattern. Hor, 

As the nervous and vascular systems are so particularly 
under the influence of the mind, we may form some idea of 
the wide range of effects resulting from the various and al- 
most unlimited play of the passions among so thinking and 
so reading a people as the English nation. 

Corvisart observes, that diseases of the heart were ex- 
tremely common in the times of the French revolution, when 
the minds of all classes were kept in a constant state of agita- 
tion and alarm. In this country, the attentive physician may 
daily observe both disordered action and disordered structure 
of the heart resulting from mental causes. With the pro- 
gress of intellectual cultivation, civilization, and refinement, 
a host of what maybe termed predispositions to disease, 
have arisen, that lay us at the mercy of almost every breath 
of heaven ! 

Our feelings are rendered so acute, that we are all soul 
within, and all nerve without. We thus, like the spider, 
" live along the line and every event that happens on any 
point of the globe's surface is regularly transmitted, like an 
electric shock, to this sympathetic island ! The consequence 
is, that a morbid sensibility is generated throughout the whole 
population, but particularly among those in the upper w r alks 
of life, where exposure to the vicissitudes of the atmosphere, 
temperance perforce, and daily labour, blunt not the senses, 
and fortify not the corporeal fabric. Thus constituted, it 
may be imagined what havoc those great and predominant 
passion, love, piety, ambition, &c. &c. produce on the ener- 
vated frame, when they are carried beyond their natural and 
salutary boundaries. " Passiones maxime corpus offendunt 
(ait Philo JaiUcus de amnia, lib. 3.) et animam, et frequen- 
tissimae causae melancholiae, dimoventes, ab ingenio et sani- 
tate pristina.” 

Love, that cordial drop which heaven has thrown into 
the bitter cup of life, destroys, and ever has destroyed, more 
victims than the conqueror’s sword! I need not allude to 
the wide gulph into which the victims of its illicit indulgence 
are daily plunged, by myriads : this is evident to the most 
superficial observation. But it is little suspected by the pro- 
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fession, and not dreamt of by the world at large, that the 
salutary boundaries of virtuous love are so very generally un- 
consciously overstepped, as to occasion a range of moral and 
physical evil in the nutnan race, that would startle the most 
stoical mind, were that range faithfully and accurately deli- 
neated ! “ De tantilla loetitia, quanta tristitia 5 post tantam 

voluptatern, quam gravis miseria!” — Bern . C. 3. Med . 

The investigation cannot be publicly conducted 5 but it 
ftiay be privately prosecuted by the medical philosopher j and 
though a path but little explored, it will be found to lead to 
most important conclusions in the developement and treat- 
ment of many obscure and anomalous diseases. 

Religion, too, the benefits of which extend beyond the 
confines of the grave itself, has too often been turned, by 
the weakness of human reason, into superstition and fanati- 
cism, which re-acting on the corporeal fabric, have destroyed 
the physical, as well as the intellectual powers of the un- 
happy and misguided zealot ! Here the medical philosopher 
has too many opportunities of witnessing the havoc which 
intemperance in these sublime passions, produces on the 
nervous and vascular systems in particular, and through them 
on almost every organ and function in the human fabric. 
Those cheerful and moderate indulgences in religious medi- 
tations, and exercises of Christian duty, which enable man 
to live in tranquility and die in hope, are converted by the 
fanatic into engines of destruction to his own health and 
happiness* He lives in terror, and dies in despair ! or, as 
is too often the case, the seat of reason gives way, and the 
soul is immersed in a chaos of maniacal phantasies ! 

Should it be objected, that we are here trenching on the 
confines of the divine, we may observe, that in their re- 
spective researches, the physician and metaphysician must 
frequently exchange grounds, and that it is difficult to lay 
down a precise line of demarcation between their territories. 

To genuine religion, as taught in the precepts of Christ, 
the above picture has 110 applicability nor similitude, no more 
than the best remedies can be foirly branded with the name 
of poisons, because they may become so in the hands of ig- 
norance or wickedness. It is the abuse, not the use of reli- 
gion that brings so much misery on mankind. 

The subordinate passions, as envy, emulation, ambitiom 
hatred, 8cc. predispose to, produce, and aggravate the vaifl 
ous disorders of the nervous and vascular systems, to an ex^ 
tent far beyond what is generally believed or suspected. 
These passions are so universally, so constantly, and so com- 
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1 monly in action, that their familiarity puts us so much off 
Our guard, that we scarcely notice the corporeal derange- 
ments which they are perpetually generating. Plato was so 
struck with the effect of the passions on the boc/t/, that in his 
Charmides, he says — “ omnia corporis mala ab anima proce- 
dure : — all diseases of the body proceed from the soul. 

But it is the class of mental emotions, denominated fear % 
grief \ sorrow , and anxiety , which make the greatest depre- 
dations on the functions and structure of the central organ 
of the circulation. Till the late writings of Corvisart, Burns, 
-&c. cardiac affections were, comparatively speaking, passed 
over unnoticed by medical practitioners ; yet there are many 
curious allusions in some of the ancient writers to this very 
subject. Chrysostome, in his Epistle to Olimpia, describes 
sorrow “ as a cruel torture to the soul, consuming the body, 
and gnawing the very heart. Anlmarum crudeli tormentum, 
dolor inexplicabilis, tinea non solum ossa sed corda pertin- 
gens.” Agvippa (L. 1. C. 63.; alludes to the palpitation of 
the heart and syncope induced by fear. “ Timor inducit fri- 
gus, cordis palpi tationem, vocis defectum. See.” But the most 
remarkable passage of antiquity, is that of Melancthon ; it 
would not dishonour the first pathologist of the present day. 
" Mcestitia cor quasi percussmn constnngitur, tremit, et 
languescit, cum acri sensu doloris. In tristitia, cor fug ions 
attrahit ex splene lentum humorem melanchohcum qui eliu- 
aus sub costis in sinistro lateri, hypochondriac-os tiatus facit ; 
quod ssepe aqcidit iis qui diuturna cura et mcestitia conflic- 
tantur.” <f Sorrow strikes the heart, makes it flutter and 
pine away, with great pain; and the black blood drawn from 
the spleen and diffused under the ribs on the left side, makes 
those perilous hypochondriacal flatulencies which happen to 
those that are troubled with sorrow .” 

This is a true picture of cardiac disorder from the nervous 
irritation of grief or sorrow ; and ought to be kept in mind, 
both by patient and physician. 

The effects of grief, indeed, lire often the cause of more 
suddenly fatal affections of the heart, than is here mentioned. 
Every one knows, that Philip the Fifth »of Spain died sud- 
denly, on learning the disastrous defeat of his army near 
Plaisance. Zimmerman states, that on opening his body, 
the heart was found burst. And thus it is, that the vulgar 
and metaphorical expression of a “ broken heart” is some- 
times pathologically correct. 

A remarkable instance of the influence of the mind on the 
body occurred, since the first edition of this work, at the 
Hospital de la Salptfriere, in Paris. Mary Glin, a widow, 

2 s 
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70 years of age, and who had enjoyed remarkably good 
health all her life, was so astounded with horror, at learning 
her daughter, with two children in her arms, had thrown 
herself out of a window', and was dashed to pieces, that, in 
one night, her skin, from head to foot, became as black as 
that of a negro. This blackness was permanent, and the 
woman having died about two years afterwards of pulmonic 
inflammation at the hospital abovementioned, she was dis- 
sected by the surgeons of the Institution, and the skin was 
found to correspond in structure with that of the negro. 
Journal de Medicine , December , 1817. 

But the peculiarly deleterious effects of anger, on the 
heart, stomach, and liver, should not be passed over entirely 
unnoticed. We have only to look in the face of an enraged 
man, to be convinced of the nervous and vascular emotion 
which obtains through every part of the system — 

Ora tument ira; fcrvcscunt sanguine venae; 

Lumina gorguneo srevius angue mi cant. 

It behoves every person, who has the least tendency to 
complaints of the liver or heart, to be incessantly on his 
guard against this temporary madness, which deranges the 
functions of these two organs in a most remarkable degree. 

I have said less of the effects of the passions on the sto- 
mach, liver, and bowels, because the phenomena are so strik- 
ing, as to be acknowledged and observed by all classes. I 
wish more particularly to draw the attention of the profes- 
sion to their effects on the heart, because less known, and 
less suspected.* I shall conclude this section with a curious 
subject j the effects on health of literary studies, or passion 
for literary distinction. 


DISEASES OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

If the literary classes of mankind, locked up in their li- 
braries, be secure from various morbific causes, to which 
their brethren in the more active walks of life are daily ex- 
posed, they are preyed upon by a host of maladies, in some 
measure peculiar to themselves. It is a melancholy, but a 
certain fact, that a high state of intellectual cultivation is 


• The author has long directed his researches to the effects of mental 
emotions on the heart and nervous system, and should a common degree 
of health be spared, he hopes to bring forward some new and important 
information on this interesting subject, ere long. 
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f rarely attained but at the expense of bodily health; and 
hence the ludicrous observation of Frederick the Great, that 
” man seems more adapted by nature for a postillion than a 
philosopher/’ is not without foundation in truth. 

While the mind is on the rack of thought, the body is in- 
active; and while a determination of blood is constantly kept 
up to the head, and consequently an excess of excitability 
obtains there, the stomach, liver, and alimentary canal be- 
come torpid : and hence arise a long train of nervous, dys- 
peptic, and hypochondriacal complaints, to which the lite- 
rary amateur is proverbially subject. To quote the words of 
a most intelligent physician,* in a letter to the author, on 
this subject, “ unfortunately the physical is too often in the 
inverse ratio of the intellectual appetite, and with the Bu/r- 
mia Doclorum there is too frequently associated a stomach 
‘ as weal t as blotting paper / to use Vogel’s just, but rather 
ludicrous comparison.” The effects of literary studies on the 
digestive organs, and, through them on the whole body, have 
been long observed, and sometimes exquisitely described 
botli by poets and physicians. Ovid has painted the victim 
of intense thought with great spirit — tf pallor in ore sedet, 
rnacies in eorpore toto but Voschius and Ficinus have given 
us as good a pathological account of the business as Aber- 
nethy. Parry, or any modem physician could do. “ Studiosi 
sunt cachectici, et nunquam bene colorati, propter debit it at cm 
digestive facu/tatis” Voschius de peste. Ficinus is still more 
particular. “ Accedit ad hoc, quod . natura, in eontempla - 
tione; cerebro prorsus, cordique intenta, stomachum hepar- 
que destituit; unde ex alimentis male coctis, sanguis crassus 
et niger efficitur, dum nimio olio membrorum superflui va^& 
pores non exhalent.” 

This intellectual exertion produces deleterious effects also, 
by preventing sleep. The tired brain can no more repose, 
than the overstrained muscles after violent exertion; hence 
the studies of the day rise in incoherent images at night, or 
drive away sleep altogether. “ Partem noctis, studiis dedico, 
non vero somno, sed oculos, vigilifi fatigatos cadentesque, in 
opera detineo.” Seneca , Ep. 8. 

But the worst of all is that pest of Kterature, hi/pochon* 
driasis , which, in a greater or less degree, attaches itself to 
all classes of the studious.f The various uneasy sensations 


* Dr. Dickson of Cl'f on. 

t By the term “studious” T do not exclusively allude to the man of 
literature; hut to all the more studious classes of the three learned pro- 
fessions; and also to ail ih se of other professions and occupations, 
where much thought is combined with a sedentary life. 
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which the dyspeptic hypochondriac feels, are transformed in 
his imagination to the most dangerous diseases of which his 
reading has furnished him with any description. Indeed, so 
closely do the nervous or sympathetic, imitate organic de* 
rangements, that medical men themselves are often deceived 
by tiie similitude, and how much more prone to error must 
tile hypochondriac be, whose whole nervous system is un- 
poised ; where the sensations are conveyed to the sensorium 
irregularly, and there make the most exaggerated impressions. 
Thus that flatulence in the stomach, so constant an attendant 
on sedentary habits and deranged digestion, will often so 
mechanically disturb the motions of the diaphragm, and ob- 
struct the wee action of the heart, that palpitations of this 
organ and intermissions of the pulse, with strange and dis- 
tressing sensations in the chest, will be the consequence. 
Then the hypochondriac takes the alarm. Angina pectoris, 
polypi, ossification of the "valves, and other diseases of the 
neart, arise in frightful review, and aggravate all the symp- 
toms! If, as is almost always the case, he has frightful 
dreams, and starts suddenly from his unrefreshing slumbers, 
then dropsy of the chest, or of the pericardium, is his misera- 
ble and unhappy lot ! In these constitutions, where leanness 
is so general, a pulsation can be very frequently felt between 
the pit of the stomach and navel, on making moderate pres- 
sure with the fingers. This symptom, which, in reality, is 
nothing but the action of the aorta, obstructed perhaps by 
fecal accumulations, is immediately converted by the literary 
hypochondriac into an aneurism of the aorta or cceliac artery, 
and great and direful will be his apprehensions and fore- 
bodings. 

There is no part of the body where these morbid feelings 
will not seat themselves, and ape the more serious organic 
lesions. In the bladder they will imitate stone, and harass 
the hypochondriac with the constant dread of lythotomy. In 
the lungs they will assume the mask of asthma, nay of 
phthisis itself; and the pseudo-purulent expectoration will 
confirm the patient in his belief that consumption is his lot. 

From their inactive life, torpid bowels, indigestion, and 
intense thought, the studious are very much affected with 
head-aches. These are soon converted by the sensitive pa- 
tient into organic diseases of the brain or its membranes; 
and epilepsy, apoplexy, or mania itself, are set down as the 
certain consequences that may be daily looked for ! 

It is no easy task to root this wrong impression out of the 
imagination, while the morbid sensation retains ts seat in the 
corporeal fabric* Indeed, arguments have oftener the effect 
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ef riveting the hypochondriac in his opinion, than of per- 
suading him of his error, in truth, it sometimes requires all 
the discrimination of the pl.ysician to distinguish the real 
from the pseudo-aftection ; or, in other words, to draw the 
line between the sympathetic and organic lesions. 

When the disease of an interior organ is proved to be of 
the sympathetic or nervous class, nothing but dissipation of 
mind, and exertion of body, can effect a cure. By dissipation 
I only mean the withdrawing the mind from literary pursuits, 
and from the opportunity of dwelling on the corporeal sensa- 
tions, such as horse by exercise, or any amusement that re- 
quires some management, and presents a succession of objects. 

Anothar species of dissipation is light reading, or the 
perusal of even a good novel occasionally, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Burton, Butler, and Sterne, lune cured more of the 
morbi eruditohum than Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, Boer- 
haave, and Cullen. 

Whenever we find the diseases of literature assail us, we 
should have the lamp scoured out and no more oil put in it. 
It is night study that ruins the constitution by keeping up a 
bewildered chaos of impressions on the brain, during the suc- 
ceeding sleep — if that cun be called sleep which is constantly 
interrupted by incoherent dreams and half-waking trains of 
thought. Such is the sensibility, and such the irritability of 
the studious brain and nervous system, that it is hardly safe 
to indulge in the sight of theatrical representations, as the 
mimic scene is sure to rise in the distempered imagination, 
should sleep take place; but more frequently the histrionic 
impression continues so vivid as to banish all tendency to re- 
pose, and the night is spent in tossing on a sea of incon- 
gruous images, and lloating among the disjecta membra poetcct 

If, to procure repose, opiates or spirituous liquors are had 
recourse to, then the brain is likely to suffer congestion or 
inflammation, as was the case, 1 believe, with the celebrated 
Professor Porson. Here the morning alone should be dedi- 
cated to study, and the evening to light amusements, some 
entertaining occupation, or perambulation through town or 
country with a literary friend. 

As the digestive organs are particularly implicated in the 
derangements resulting from literary studies, the blue pill 
and aloes, three grains of the former and one of the latter, 
should be taken every third or fourth night, to carry off dis- 
ea* d, and increase the healthy secretions of the liver and 
a imentary canal. Acidities in the stomach and bowels 
should be corrected by magnesia and the volatile alkali, while 
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the sea air and bath should, if possible, be enjoyed in the 
summer season. 

Lastly, I would recommend my literary brethren (from 
some little experience in intellectual avocations) to always 
keep in mind the “ invita Minerva ” precept of the poet. 
When we find the intellectual functions indisposed to exer- 
tion, we should not press them. One hour of mental energy 
is worth a week of forced labour. In the “ iter ad astra” it 
is sometimes dangerous to goad our Pegasus too much. The 
path is narrow and intricate — the etherial courser is often 
restive when spurred , and flounces out of the proper road. 

On a future occasion I shall more particularly delineate 
the connexion and mutual dependence that exist between the 
mental and corporeal functions, and open some pathological 
views to the literary classes c of society, that may be of most 
essential service to them in their intellectual labours. Few 
of them are aware of the vast influence which the state of the 
digestive organs exerts on the finest effusions of the imagina- 
tion ! 
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Sect. -VIII. Sleep. 


This mysterious state, in which we pass one-third or more 
of our existence, in nearly intellectual annihilation, has puz- 
zled the philosophers of all ages to analyse. It is not by 
metaphysical disquisitions, but by physical and physiological 
investigations that we shall ever gain any insight into this 
most remarkable phenomenon. 

The more intimately we become acquainted with the laws 
of our own frame, the more we jwill be convinced that there 
is no function in the body, with the exception perhaps of the 
heart, which has not its alternate periods of action and re- 
pose. This, however, is not the received opinion. One 
grand division has been made of the functions, into animal 
or voluntary, and organic or involuntary. The various mus- 
cles of locomotion, the muscles by which we masticate our 
food, &c. belong to the former class — are under the com- 
mand of the will, and have their periods of repose when we 
sleep. Those muscles employed in the circulation of the 
blood — in the digestion of our food — in the secretion and 
absorption of various fluids, as the bile, &c. belong to the 
second class — are not under the will, and are supposed by 
physiologists to go on uninterruptedly both while asleep and 
awake. The intellectual system has also its alternations of 
exertion and rest ; for when, in sleep, the senses, as hearing, 
feeling, &c. cease to transmit impressions to the brain, the 
mind has no longer materials to act on, and immediately be- 
comes unconscious of its own existence.* 

This law of the intermission of action has been applied by 
Bichat to the theory of sleep. “ General sleep,” says he, 
“ is the assemblage of particular sleeps. It is derived from 
that law of the animal life which causes in its functions a 
constant succession of periods of activity, and times of in- 
termission ; a law which pointedly distinguishes itself from the 
erganic life." Now I do not think that this point of distinc - 
tion is so fairly made out as Bichat supposes ; for, if we ex- 
cept the heart, we shall find that the stomach, intestines. 


* This statement refers, of course, to natural and sound sleep. Dreams 
will be noticed hereafter, 
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liver, lungs, and all the organs of secretion, excretion, and 
absorption, are governed by the same general laws of alter - 
nate action and repose that regulate the voluntary muscles, 
the organs of sense, and the intellectual functions. 

But to return to the subject of sleep, as connected with 
Hygiene. I shall consider it under two points of view : 1st, 
its proper and salutary periods ; 2d, its abuse and interrup- 
tions. 

1st. When the various stimuli of light, heat, noise, and 
the bustle of occupations connected with day, are withdrawn, 
then the tired muscles, organs of sense, and intellectual 
functions, would sink into a sweet oblivious quiescence till 
the sun again appeared, did we obey the dictates of nature. 
This is the case with the majority of animals ; though some of 
them, destined for prey and, slaughter, necessarily select the 
night for their depredations. This last class is that which 
the votaries of fashion h^ve resolved to imitate. They raise 
a host of artificial stimuli around them, the moment that the 
natural stimuli are withdrawn ; and these are kept up till the 
night is far advanced, and till sober mortals, together with 
almost all animated nature, have waked from the first period 
of sound and refreshing sleep! Then again, when “ the 
breezy call of incense-breathing morn” rouses all living crea- 
tures to exertion with renovated vigour, the night-consumer 
lies, like Polyphemus, immersed in the fumes of debauch, 
or tossing on an ocean of chaotic dreams, resulting from the 
unnatural and pernicious stimulation of every nerve of sense, 
during the preceding evening ! ! It is no wonder that the 
candle of life, thus lighted at both ends, should be rapidly 
consumed, independently of the numerous wasters which 
prey upon its substance in every direction l 

The valetudinary then will ponder on these things ; and 
will endeavour, as far as the evil habits of society will per- 
mit, to go early to repose, withdrawing all artificial stimuli 
of light, heat, noise, study, &c, and after eight hours of 
rest, will force himself from his couch, however difficult may 
be the effort at first. As he will soon acquire the habit both 
of sleeping and waking at a particular hour, he will thus not 
only prolong his existence, but will, by early hours, be able 
to turn the natural range of life to a much better account. 

Interruptions of Sleep. Many of these, such as asthma, 
water in the chest, organic diseases of the heart, &c. cannot 
be treated of here ; but there is a large class of sleep-de- 
stroyers which are connected with the stomach and other 
organs of digestion, and which may be greatly mitigated by 
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a little attention. They operate with such a powerful in- 
fluence on our health and spirits, that I shall go into some 
detail on this interesting topic. 

It has justly, I think, been considered by a late author 
(Mr. Waller) that disturbed sleep, frightful dreams, and ter- 
rific visions, are all so many grades of night-mare, which 
is the climax of the disorder. 

The vulgar opinion that bad dreams are the forerunners of 
disease, is perhaps not entirely chimerical ; since, in grown 

E ersons at least, they are indicative of derangement in the 
diary and digestive organs, and when they amount to fre- 
quent aild distressing attacks of Incubus, they are by no 
means to be ranked among the lesser calamities to which our 
nature is liable. How many are there, in fact, to whom sleep 
is rather an object of terror than comfort; and who rise 
from their couches more wearied and exhausted than when 
they retired to rest ! 

The Greek term Ephialtks is -expressive of the weight 
and oppression felt in night-mare, and which conveys the 
idea of some living being having taken its position on the 
breast, inspiring terror, impeding respiration, and paralysing 
all the voluntary muscles. The real nature of Incubus is to 
this day a matter of doubt ; and as physicians have paid little 
attention to its investigation, the victim of this frightful hag 
is left without a remedy, and almost without a hope! 

Virgil, in the twelfth book of the jEneid, has given a de- 
scription of Incubus ; and Walter Scott, in his Lady of the 
Lake, had evidently night-mare in view, when he penned the 
following expressive lines. 

In broken dreams the image rose 
Ot vaneri perils, pains, and woes; 

His steed now flounders in the brake, 

M»*w sinks his bu»j;e upon the lake; 

Mow, lea ter of a broken host, 

His standards fall — his honour’s lost; 

Then — from my couch may heavenly might 
Chase this worst phantom of the mglu ! 


The first attack of the fiend is, if the sleep be profound, 
in the shape of a disagreeable dream. The patient imagines 
himself exposed to some danger, or pursued by an enemy 
whom lie cannot avoid. He frequently feels as though his 
limbs were tied, or deprived of motion ; at other times, he 
fancies himself confined at the bottom of a cavern or vault, 
and in danger of suffocation. This is often the whole of the 
sensation which the disease produces, when it goes off by an 

2 F 
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oblivious sleep or a pleasant dream. Here, Incubus is not 
fully formed — the predisposition to it only is evinced. A 
real paroxysm of night-mare is thus faithfully drawn by Mr* 
Waller. 

“ When the paroxysm does actually take place, the un- 
easiness of the patient in his dream rapidly increases, till it 
ends in a kind of consciousness that he is in bed and asleep; 
but he feels to be oppressed with some weight, which con- 
fines him on his back, and prevents his breathing, which 
now becomes extremely laborious, so that the lungs cannot 
be fully inflated by any effort he can make. The sensation 
is now the most painful that can be conceived : the person 
becomes every instant more and more awake, and conscious 
of his situation; he makes violent efforts to move his limbs, 
especially his arms, with a view of throwing off the incum- 
bent weight; but not a muscle will obey the impulse of the 
will : he groans, aloud, if he has strength to do it, while 
every effort lie makes seems to exhaust the little remaining 
vigour. The difficulty of breathing goes on increasing, so 
that every breath he draw's seems to be almost the last that 
he is likely to draw; the heart generally moves with in- 
creased velocity, sometimes is affected with palpitation; the 
countenance appears ghastly, and the eyes are half open. 
The patient, if left to himself, lies in this state, generally 
about a minute or two, when he recovers, all at once, the 
power of volition ; upon which he either jumps out of bed, 
or instantly changes his position, so as to wake himself 
thoroughly. If this be not done, the paroxysm is very apt to 
recur again immediately, as the propensity to sleep is almost 
irresistible, and, if yielded to, another paroxysm of night 
mare is, for the most part, inevitable.” 

Where the disease is established, some confusion of head 
singing in the ears, and spectra before the eyes, will remain 
for a time after being roused. There will also be in many 
cases acceleration of the pulse and palpitation of the heart. 
Mr. Waller is of opinion that w r hen the paroxysm goes ofl£ 
as frequently happens, without the patient waking, strange 
hallucinations are produced, which give origin to reputed 
visions, and supernatural visitations, even among people of 
great intellectual cultivation. The degree of consciousness 
during a paroxysm of nightmare is so much greater than 
ever happens in a dream, that a person who has nad a vision 
of this kind, cannot easily bring himself to a knowledge of 
the deceit, unless he wakes out of the paroxysm, and finds 
sortie incongruity in respect to time or place. It was proba- 
bly nothing but attacks of Incubus which gave origin to the 
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following complaint from the amiable Cowper. " To what- 
ever cause it be owing (whether to constitution or God’s ex- 
press appointment), 1 am hunted by spiritual hounds in the 
night season.” Ilat/leifs Life of Coioper. Now we know that 
when the digestive organs are deranged, there will be very 
preternatural pulsations extending from the oesophagus to the 
rectum, and these combined with night-mare, might very 
easily give rise to the idea entertained, by the poet : indeed 
the visions accompanying Incubus are often of the most 
frightful kind. Forestus, when affected with this complaint, 
thought he was pressed upon the chest by a black dog, in 
consequence of wnich he could not breathe. “ Putabat pec- 
tus suum comprimi a cane nigro, unde respirare non potuit.” 

There is little doubt but that, in this way, many w r ell- 
meaning persons have deceived tjjemsetves and others with 
the belief that they have seen spectres, heard voices, &c. in 
the dead of night; and very possibly that such convictions 
have, under certain circumstances, produced the event fore- 
boded or dreaded. 

To a modification of Incubus, Mr. Waller attributes that 
indiscribable terror which some persons feel in their sleep, 
and which frequently obliges them to vociferate aloud, and 
generally to start with such violence, or even to jump out of 
bed, with or without a terrific dream. 

Incubus will sometimes occur in' the healthiest persons, 
when any indigestible food happens to lie in the stomach or 
the upper portions of the alimentary canal, during sleep. — 
But a peculiar habit of body is necessary to render a person 
subject, to it. Many .feel it from youth. These are generally 
of a contemplative disposition, and of that particular tem- 
perament which disposes to hypochondriasis and nervous dis- 
eases. Sedentary employments, confinement within doors, 
great application to literary or other studies, &c. also pre- 
dispose to the attacks of Incubus. Those too, who are ac* 
customed to coarse and unwholesome food, however exposed 
to the open air, are obnoxious to this disease; hence its great 
prevalence among sailors. Hypochond riacs and pregnant 
women are also its victims. 

The proximate cause of Incubus has given rise to various 
speculations. A very general opinion prevails that this 
affection is produced by mechanical obstruction to the 
blood’s circulation, from particular position of the body.— 
It is a certain fact, however, that no posture is a security 
from night-mare among the predisposed; neither is a full 
stomach to be accused as the cause, nor an empty one to be 
expected as the antidote of this disorder, There is, how-* 
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ever, an almost universal opinion, that Incubus attacks per- 
sons only while on their backs ; and this opinion seems to 
have some foundation in fact, from the following circum- 
stances. One of the symptoms almost inseparable from the 
disease is this, that the patient appears to himself to be kept 
down upon the back by some external force ; and as, at the 
moment of recovering the power of volition, a great con- 
fusion of ideas prevails, a person may easily imagine that he 
has recovered himself by some effort of his own, by turning 
from his back to his side. But these things are extremely 
fallacious , 1 as there is no trusting to the senses during a pa- 
roxysm of Incubus. 

It appears, however, from the mode of treatment to which 
this disease gives way, that the primary cause, in whatever 
manner it may act, has its seat in the digestive organs, and 
that night-mare originates in defective digestion, whereby 
the food, which should be converted into good chyle, is 
transformed into a halt-digested mass of acid matter, which 
is productive of heart-bum, eructations, flatulence, gripes, 
with a long train of dyspeptic and hypochondriacal com- 
plaints. 

There are many stomachs which quickly convert every 
thing they receive into an acid ; and such will be generally 
found to be the case with persons subject to habitual night- 
mare, or frightful dreams, and disturbed sleep. Such sto- 
machs are too frequently distended with some acid gas, 
which alone gives rise, in many cases, to paroxysms of In- 
cubus ; and may often be instantly removed by any warm 
cordial, as peppermint, gin, brandy, carbonate of ammonia, 
&c. Whytt used generally to take a small wine glass-full of 
brandy going to bed, in order to keep off night-mare and 
terrific dreams, to which he was very subject. 

Of all medicines, however, the carbonate of soda, taken 
in a little ale or porter, as recommended by Mr. Waller, will 
be found the most efficacious. About a scruple going to bed, 
is a sufficient dose ; and where acidities prevail in the sto- 
mach, the same .quantity twice in the (lay, will be useful. 
This medicine not only neutralizes any acid in the first pas- 
sages, but likewise brings away by stool, vast quantities of 
viscid slimy matter, so acrid as to burn and excoriate the 
parts it touches. The appetite now generally improves ; but 
the propensity to acidify remains for a long time in the sto- 
mach, and requires great attention to diet and regimen. 
There are few people with whom particular kinds of food do 
not disagree, and these being known should be avoided* 
TJxus chesnuts or sour wine will almost always produce Iucu- 
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bus among those predisposed to it, as was observed by Hil- 
danus. “ Qui scire capit quid sit Incubus . Is ante somnum 
comedat castaneas, et superlibat vinutn faculentum” In this 
country, cucumbers, nuts, apples, and flatulent kinds of food, 
are the articles most likely to bring on night-mare. 

The following draught I have found very efficacious in pre- 
venting attacks of Incubus, viz. carbonate of ammonia, ten 
grains; compound tincture of cardamoms, three drachms; 
cinnamon water, two ounces ; to be taken going to bed. 

Intemperance of any kind is hurtful. Most vegetables dis- 
agree; and pastry, fat, greasy, and salted meat, are to be 
avoided. Moderate exercise is as beneficial as sedentary avo- 
cations, intense study, and late hours are prejudicial.* 


* A question is often asked, is it hurfful to take a nap after dinner ? It 
is certain that both man and animals feel a natural propensity to sleep 
after a tub meal. Th*t rest, or at the most passive exercise, is proper af- 
ter the principal meal, is unquestionable ; and in valetudinarians. 1 have 
not observe** a short slumber on the sofa, after dinner, either injurious to 
health, or preventive of sleep in the night. I need hardly remark that to 
eat and drink to satiety, and thus induce an irresistible sleep, is injurious 

to he constitution. Those too, who undergo much fatigue before dinner, 
may fairly be indulged in a short repose after that repast. 
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Sect. IX. Meduine. 


“ Hacc nu'qnam qwidein non est. w — Celsus, 


Some good and much harm are every day done by the 
family medicine chest, and the patent medicine warehouse. 
If the experienced physician is often at a loss what to pre- 
scribe, and frequently finds it most prudent to prescribe 
nothing at all; what infinite mischief must be hourly pro- 
duced by the patient, and the still more ignorant quack, 
pouring drugs, of which they know little, into a body, of 
which they know less ! The dictionaries of popular medi- 
cine and gazettes of health slay annually their thousands ; not 
directly indeed, by the actual injury of the remedies which 
they congregate without knowledge or discrimination, but* 
eventually, by procrastinating the interference of the regular 
practitioner till the period of cure is past, or until the disease 
has taken that hold on the constitution or part, which will 
baffle all future remedial measures. 

Speaking generally, every domestic or patent medicine 
which simply evacuates from the skin or bowels, may do 
good ; but all those which, in any way, lull pain, (and most 
of them have opium in their composition for this very pur- 
pose) or prove stimulant or cordial, must inevitably do in- 
jury, in nine cases out of ten. It has been abundantly 
proved throughout this Essay, that debility is rarely indepen- 
dent of some organic or functional disease, and that the lat- 
ter, must, for the most part, be removed by remedies which 
operate as evacuants, in some shape or other — such as pur- 
gatives, diaphoretics, sialagogucs, cholagogues. Sec. including 
blood-letting. Now it may easily be conceived how delete- 
terious must that medicine prove, which, by an anodyne 
property. Soothes, for a time, the painful sensations proceed- 
ing from, and wisely designed to point out the nature and 
seat, of, the disease; thus masking the enemy, and enabling 
him to revel on the very vitals of the unhappy victim, unsus- 
pected — -unassailed! Again, if any stimulant or cordial pro- 
perty be combined with the anodyne (as as generally the case 
in patent medicines) then the gilded poison gives redoubled 
force and activity to the original malady, aud the patient 
is pushed forward with an accelerated, though hidden velo- 
city, to the confines of the grave, or what perhaps is worse, 
to a state of irremediable torture, and lingering decay. 
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These are the glorious fruits of that wide system of char - 
iatanis/n which pervades these islands, and which must prove 
as strong “ a preventive check” to population as the statis- 
tical philosopher can desire! It is on this account, I have 
been solicitous to pourtray the causes of disease as beacons 
to general readers ; but to attempt to teach them how to use 
the remedies, when they are actually overtaken with illness, 
would be to furnish them with the letters of Bellerophon for 
their own destruction. 

Nevertheless, a few observations on some safe and useful 
medicines may be allowed here. As by far the greater num- 
ber of our maladies flow from repletion, or the excessive 
indulgence and drink, so an open state of the bowels, 

or rather a periodical evacuation of them by purgatives, 
would obviate a very great proportion of the disorders we 
incur. Man will not abstain from animal food two days in 
the week $ but he will take a couple of doses of physic, as 
an alternative — and it is the best alternative we have. Five 
grains of the blue pill and one or two of aloes, (where the 
person is not disposed to hemorrhoids, or three or four grains 
of jalap as a substitute for the aloes, where he is,) taken re- 
gularly twice a week, for three or four months in the year, 
with half a pint of the compound decoction of sarsaparilla, 
every day for the same period, would do more towards the 
preservation of health and prolongation of life, than all the 
balsams and elixirs from the “ Balm of Gilead” down to the 
" Dutch Drops.” If ever a medicine deserved the name of 
diacathoUcon, it is this. Happy would it be for mankind if 
every patent for sealed poison were burnt, and the foregoing 
formula substituted instead ! 

The old custom of bleeding in the spring, and taking 
some cooling physic, has been ridiculed by modem physi- 
cians; but as the season alluded to generally brings with it a 
host of inflammatory affections, 1 know not upon what prin- 
ciple the practice has been condemned. For my own part, 
I am old-fashioned enough to most warmly recommend the 
revival of this exploded precaution.* # 


* Since the first edition was pridted,! have observed the following pas- 
sage from the pen of a distinguished physician, Dr. Perceval of Bath. “ It 
may be remarked, that the old and popular custom of taking purges in the 
spring and fall of the year to prevent fevers, seives to conliim the value of 
tins practice." Dublin Hospital Reports . 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



AMONG the offspring of civilization and 
wealth, Gout holds a distinguished station. 
Temperance, indeed, had long ago declared that 
she would visit the sins of the father upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation of those 
who despised her precepts : but Luxury smiled 
at this denunciation ; conscious that man would, 
in every age, snatch at present enjoyment, what- 
ever might be the chance of future suffering! The 
malediction of Temperance is now visible where- 
ever we turn our eyes ; for we every where see 
Gout transmitted from parent to progeny, as regu- 
larly as any other species of property ; — often, 
much more so ! Thus, as Shakspeare has said of 
“ honours ” — “ some acquire” Gout, and “ some 
have,” Gout “ thrust upon them.” But in what- 
ever way it comes — even with 

“ The boast of heraldry, or pomp of power,” 

» 

It is an unwelcome guest; and both artifice and 
force are daily employed by thousands to dislodge 
the intrusive visitor. It is almost hopeless , and 
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it is too often considered absurd , to persuade a man, 
when labouring under pain, that he ought not to 
free himself of that pain as quickly as possible. 
Yet the records of medicine, and every day’s ex- 
perience, offer innumerable proofs that many ap- 
parent diseases, and especially Gout, are salutary 
efforts of the constitution to waste, as it were, an 
irritation, or inflammation, on an extreme part of 
the human frame, which would otherwise prey on 
an internal organ. Indeed, a very considerable 
proportion of what are termed diseases, are, upon 
the whole, sanative struggles of the constitution 
to ward off worse calamities. The best physicians, 
in every age, were those who, attentively watching 
the operations of nature, restrained them when 
inordinate , stimulated them when torpid , and con- 
fined them when sallying from the safe and me- 
dium course. On the contrary, the unprincipled 
charlatan, and sometimes — to our shame be it 
spoken, the regular practitioner, have held out 
delusive hopes, and actually prescribed deleterious 
medicines, with a view 1 of affording present ease, 
at the risk of subsequent misery ! 

For the honour of human nature, however, I 
am inclined to believe that this nefarious proceed- 
ing is more generally the effect of ignorance, than 
wickedness. But as the evil consequences are, 
in either case, the same to the patient, it appears 
an extremely desirable object to lay before the 
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■public at large, a short, yet comprehensive view — 
not of what one man, or one nation, has said or 
thought of the nature, cure, and prevention of 
Gout, but what the wisest, the most learned, and 
the most experienced physicians, of every age and 
country, have agreed upon respecting the above- 
mentioned circumstances. If there can be a spe- 
cies of evidence, above all others the most con. 
vincing, on any particular point, it is a well 
digested evidence of this kind. 

In presenting to the public the following little 
work, for which I am greatly indebted to the re- 
searches of two eminent foreign physicians, M. 
Guilbert and Hall6, I am quite confident that I 
do a service to my brethren and the community 
at large. 

A most erroneous and fatal idea is gone abroad, 
and is countenanced by some of the profession, 
who ought to know better, that a fit of constitu- 
tional gout may, in a few hours, be expelled the 
system, by certain specifics ; as, for instance, the 
Eau Medicinale ; or a late refinement on that 
remedy, the Colchicum Wine. Now that this 
last medicine has often the power or property of 
checking at once the gouty paroxysm, or external 
form of the disease, I admit ; but that it lessens 
the sum total of gouty action in the system, l 
deny most firmly. On the contrary, in almost 
every instance, where these “ safe, easy, and sud- 
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den cures” as they are called, have been effected, 
by whatever means, the gouty irritation has 
preyed, first silently , and, after a time, openly , 
upon the function or structure of some internal 
organ— generally the stomach, liver, or brain; very 
often the heart itself. Let it be remembered that 
in the human fabric there are three great classes 
of parts — the voluntary, muscular, or animal sys- 
tem ; the involuntary, or organic system ; and the 
intellectual, or nervous system. The open forms 
of gout are generally seated in the Jirst order of 
parts, which are naturally sensible, and, conse- 
quently, these forms are painful. The concealed 
forms of gout generally attack the organic system, 
(heart, liver, digestive organs, &c.), which is 
naturally insensible in health, and until disease 
has gone a certain length. It is easy to see, that 
when we hastily dislodge gout from the animal 
system, or set of parts, it may be proceeding in 
establishing itself on some of the organs internally, 
for a considerable time, without giving pain or 
alarm ; as a miner advances to the walls of a for* 
tress before he gives any external indication of 
his mischievous operations. It is this deceitful 
and treacherous interval of ease and apparent 
safety, which has given an ill-deserved reputation 
to certain specific remedies ; but, sooner or later, 
the storm bursts over the head of the hapless 
victim of quackery and ignorance, and he finds, 
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when it is too late, that he has a heavy penalty 
to pay for this temporary immunity from his con- 
stitutional malady ! 

To lay before the patient and the practitioner a 
fair, a candid, and an honest statement of what 
can, and what cannot be done by a regular and 
scientific application of remedies, in this painful 
disease, is the object of the following pages. If 
they hold forth no magnificent promises of sudden 
cures, or easy near-cuts to health, they point 
out the slow, but the safe and rational road to this 
desirable haven. 

They are, therefore, committed to the protec- 
tion of the public without further comment. 
Books, like men, usually find their proper level 
on the scale of general estimation, from whatever 
point of this scale they first move. There is 
something in merit, which the weight of Atlas 
cannot keep down — in demerit, which the fulcrum 
of Archimedes cannot raise. 


JAMES JOHNSON. 


(No. 1. Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly. 
September 10th, 1818* 
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PRACTICAL RESEARCHES 


ON 

GOUT. 


THE following essay on Goulis branched into two grand 
divisions, the first being on the nature, the second on the 
cure of this formidable disease. We shall throw the whole 
into sections, to give greater facility of reference. 

§ 1 . — Regular or Acute Gout of the Joints . Sydenham, 
the English Hippocrates, has given so exact a descrip- 
tion of the paroxysm of regular gout, .that all succeeding 
authors have only copied him. The principal characters 
may be summed up in the following words. A sudden in- 
vasion during sleep, commencing with a sense of chilliness 
and shivering — then local pain (generally in the great toe) 
with symptomatic fever, increasing and diminishing with 
the pain. Towards the end of 24 hours, a solution of the 
paroxysm, with the formation of a slight swelling, ac- 
companied by heat and redness of the part affected. Every 
evening during the period of the gouty attack, (generally 
a fortnight) there is an exasperation resembling the first 
paroxysm. 

A few^words on the pain, fever, and swelling. Thepatii 
has no determined character; but is rather remarkable for 
a cruel variety ! a sensation of tension, tearing, constric- 

B 
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tion, compression— sometimes like a wedge between the 
ends of the bones — sometimes like the gnawing of an 
animal — sometimes like a fire. 

Minute observation has often detected, in first and regu- 
lar attacks especially, a fever of weekly period, and three 
day type. According to Plenciz, it readily assumes the 
character of the reigning epidemic. Stholl has remarked 
a partial crisis terminate each gouty febrile paroxysm, 
manifested by a moisture on the skin, deposition in the 
urine, or increased secretion into the stomach or bowels; — 
The erysipelatous swelling is also considered in the same 
light. 

The swelling itself, produced by a paroxysm of gout, 
terminates by a local perspiration, and scaling of the 
cuticle — the former having often a peculiar odour, and the 
property of blackening silver. 

The attack over, the patient speedily recovers a more 
than former degree of health, that promises a long, if not 
a permanent immunity from similar visitations. 

Although we generally see gout make its debut on the 
feet ; yet it occasionally commences in the wrists, hands, 
and knees. Sometimes also, instead of coming like a thief 
in the night, it attacks in open day — and then for the most 
part, at the moment of some unusual mental or corporeal 
exertion. Van Swieten saw a robust man so stricken with 
gout in descending from his coach, that he thought he 
had dislocated his ankle. M. Guilbert knew a gentleman 
who, during a retreat in the presence of an enemy, and 
while animated with all the emotions which such a situation 
naturally inspires, was so violently assailed by gout, on 
the middle of a bridge which he was. rapidly crossing, 
that his life was preserved only by the humanity of his 
comrades, who carried him over on their shoulders. 
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But gout makes its approaches sometimes in the most 
insidious manner. Desault knew a magistrate who every 
year, towards the end of winter, experienced attacks of 
gout, but so slight and irregular, that, for a long time, he 
would not acknowledge the name of the disease. One year 
it was the shoemaker’s fault, who made his shoes too 
small; another, he sprained his foot, or made a faux-pas, 
&c. At length, however, the enemy unmasked himself, 
and left no doubt as to his true nature. 

The ancients were still more loath to acknowledge gout 
than we are. Among us, it is often the consequence of a 
sedentary life dedicated to honourable and useful studies. 
In the older time, such causes were rare; since literary in- 
vestigations were carried on in the open air, in the peripa- 
tetiemanner. The polished letters of Pliny were composed 
amid the amusement of fishing and hunting ! to the shame 
then of the Athenian and Roman Arthritics, we are com- 
pelled to say, that their gouty attacks were, in genera), 
owing to intemperance in eating and. drinking — hence 
their aversion to a gouty character. 

Finally, regular goutordinarily confines its first invasions 
to certain joints, particularly those of the feet; but as 
time rolls on, the sphere of its action is progressively in- 
creased, till the patient, at length, appears affected with 
one universal gout! 

§ 2 . — Chronic Gout. This, like acute gout, is com- 
posed of accessions and paroxysms, but of longer dura- 
tion and less definite character. The different stadia, the 
increase, the height, and the decline of the disease, are 
disproportioned and confused. In acute gout we see one 
joint suffering in some degree of ratio with another; but 
here we shall frequently observe a joint merely traversed, 
as it were, by the disease, while its fellow, of the other 

B 2 
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extremity, is long and cruelly tormented. The chronic 
species is also more prone to attack internal organs, more 
apt to transport itself from point to point there, and that 
from more trifling causes, than the acute gout ; hence the 
epithet irregular has been justly applied to it. 

This species will last for months— perhaps the whole 
year, with the exception of a short period in the Summer, 
wandering fromjointto joiut. Here the stomach derange- 
ments are more marked and obstinate. The appetite fails; 
the digestion is difficult; the urine is neither of a deep 
enough colour, small enough quantity, or sufficiently sedi- 
mentous. On the contrary, it is very copious, and of a 
diabetic hue. The patient is annoyed with piles, ilchings 
in various parts, lassitude, cramps, and a thousand other 
internal morbid sensations. Meantime he becomes a 
prey to choler, timidity, chagrin, and other melancholy 
emotions. There are some remarkable exceptions, how- 
ever, to this rule. The great Conde was never more ami- 
ably brilliant in company, or eloquent in conversation, than 
when labouring under a paroxysm of the disease; and it 
was said of Charles the Fifth, that he rode between gout 
and victory, on the same triumphal car. 

The local sequelae, or stiffness and other consequences of 
chronic gout, are very distressing. The swelling, though 
less prominent than in the acute species, and sometimes 
even colourless, disperses slowly, and remains long stiff 
and painful. It is sometimes imprudent to jest with the 
gouty patient. The Emperor Severus, who was lame with 
this disease, put some of the court wits to death for their 
raillery ! “ Let my subjects learn,” says he, “ that it is 
with my head and not with my feet that I govern them.” 

The local effects may be reduced to five classes. First; 
the gouty (edema, or pitty swelling occupying a. consider 
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■able space, without redness, and possessing but a feeble elas- 
ticity, complicated with common oedema. It is most fre- 
quently met with in old people, and lymphatic tempera- 
ments. Second ; contraction, or rigidity of the muscles, 
tendons, and ligaments of those parts which had long been 
the seat of gouty irritation. Third; ligamentous 
swellings. These are partial thickenings of the liga- 
ments and tendons, at first soft and painful, but ultimately 
becoming indurated, and productive of stiffness in the 
motions of the joints. In fact, the natural movements and 
actions of the parts affected, are changed by these 
derangements. The nodosities form new pullies and 
attachments for the tendons, in consequence of which, the 
whole mechanism of the joint is altered, and all its mo- 
tions embarrassed or distorted. Fourth; stiff-joint. 
This may result from the preceding species, or simply 
from long-continued immobility of the limb ; and conse- 
quent induration of the surrounding investments. Some- 
times it seems owing to the effects of repeated inflammation 
in the membranes of the joints, whereby they become 
glued together. At others, the extremities of the bones 
themselves would appear to be the seat of disease, whether 
of caries, softenings, or effusions of superabundant bony 
matter. But the most frequent cause of stiff-joint is — 
Fifth; gouty concretions. These are formed of a 
substance resembling, in appearance, plaster of Paris, or 
chalk, and which had originally been in a fluid or gelati- 
nous state. They are not irritant in their own nature, but 
mechanically so, by their size, shape, or situation, as foreign 
bodies. By occasioning almost constant pain and irrita- 
tion, they finally induce an habitual state of gout which has 
been thence denominated fixed gout, of which more here- 
after. 
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§ 3 . — Fixed Gout in the Joints. This is the ordinary 
consequence of chronic gout. Its character depends on 
those nodosities or concretions already alluded to. Mr. 
Janies Moore has given a good description of these in the 
1st vol. of the Med. Chirurgical Transactions. The 
swelling which gives birth to these concretions does not 
differ from the ordinary swelling of gout at the beginning; 
but after some time, it communicates to the hand the sen- 
sation of fluctuation. A portion of this fluid being ab- 
sorbed, the remainder gradually thickens, and at length 
becomes hard and friable. During each gouty attack, and 
sometimes even in the intervals, a fresh effusion takes 
place, and thus tumours are formed, which have been seen 
of all sizes from that of a pea to an egg. These tumours 
are not bounded by a cyst, but diffused through the cells 
of the cellular membrane, or even into the cavities of the 
joints themselves. Sometimes they approach the surface, 
and are thrown out. 

Violent attacks of gouty inflammation now frequently 
burst upon the parts thus mechanically irritated, and fresh 
effusions are added to the original depot, till enormous 
tumours are produced. These swellings are encircled by a 
large purple ring threatening mortification, and accom- 
panied by intolerable pain. Finally, the skin gives way, 
and a profuse watery discharge ensues, leaving the concre- 
tions at bottom. These last come away piecemeal; some- 
times requiring years for their expulsion from foul and 
irritable ulcers. Fortunately these openings into the 
canty of a joint are far from being so dangerous as those 
resulting from wounds in the healthy state of the parts. 

§ 4 . — Primitive Fixed Gout. This species is but little 
known, and has been imperfectly.described, if we except the 
Recount of Hall6 and Nysten. It shews itself in pre- 
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ference, among individuals of a phlegmatic temperament, 
and particularly in females of this constitution, at the turn 
of life. The swellings are nearly painless, even during 
sudden atmospherical transitions; the patient only ex- 
periencing a kind of shooting sensation, when bending or 
extending the joint. They have not the erysipelatous ap- 
pearance, nor the degree of resistance to the finger, ob- 
servable in other species of gout. They are pale and some- 
what soft. They principally attack the knjee, and the 
joints of the superior extremity. After a considerable 
sojourn in the joints, it finally becomes wandering, or at 
least complicated with organic derangements of the viscera. 
It was this species that harassed the lastyears of Dauben- 
ton, the celebrated naturalist, whose hands were so de- 
formed as to resemble, according to the expression of 
Perseus — the branches of an old beech tree! It has been 
vaguely described by authors under various titles. 

§ 5 . — Conversions of other diseases into Gout. Gout 
critical,— Under this title some remarkable facts are 
ranged. Thus Van Swieten relates the' case of a man af- 
fected with Pleurisy, who, on the fourth day of the disease, 
and after copious blood-letting, &c. had been tried in vain, 
was suddenly seized with acute gout in both feet, when the 
pain of side and fever immediately disappeared, and re- 
turned no more. This man never experienced gout be- 
fore or afterwards. 

Morgagni was himself affected with violent inflamma- 
tion in both eyes, which resisted every remedy, till hap- 
pening to bathe his feet in hot water, gout seized the right 
great toe, and instantly the inflammation of the eyes gav.e 
way. 

Long mentions a case of mental alienation, (which 
succeeded, it is true, a translation of gout, but which con- 
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tinned uniform for ten years) that entirely disappeared on 
the accession of a violent fit of gout in the feet. The 
patient never experienced gout afterwards. Lanzoni 
states the case of a female, subject, during twenty-five 
years, to Epilepsy, but who was delivered from this disease 
by an attack of gout in the lower extremity. 

But it is to various nervous affections that gout has fre- 
quently been observed to prove critical — especially Hypo- 
chondriasis and Melancholy. Melancholy and gout are 
seldom present together; a reflection that may console the 
victims of both diseases. 

S 6. — Gout by translation. Obstinate diseases of the 
skin have been frequently known to transform themselves, 
all at once, into gout of the extremities equally obstinate. 
Bang saw it follow herpes, and the healing of ulcers and 
issues. In this order of phenomena, Barthez, perhaps 
with justice, ranges the Phlegmasia dolens of lying-in 
women, so closely imitating gout, and of which Musgrave 
has related four remarkable examples. 

§ 7. — Gout, by the extension of another disease. Certain 
chronic diseases extend, as it were, to the joints, and there 
imitate gout, but without any alleviation of the original 
complaint. “ It is not uncommon,” says Hall6, “to see 
painful chronic affections of various organs assume the 
character of wandering gout, producing on the joints of 
the extremities, redness, swelling, and even nodosity, with 
a momentary but fallacious solace of the internal evil. 
In applying the usual remedies for gouty affections to 
these local determinations, the practitioner will invariably 
fiitd himself baffled.” 

§ 8. — Enquiries relative to the seat of Gout. Various 
opinions have divided the medical world on this point. 
Morbid Anatomy, however, has now decided the question. 
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The fibrous tissue is unquestionably the more usual, but by 
no means the exclusive theatre of gouty action ; since every 
tissue and structure which enter into the composition 0 f 
joints have been, in their turn, disorganized by the gouty 
process. 

§ 9. — Another question has been agitated. Is gout of 
an ittflammatory or nervous nature ? -Finel,. in the first 
Edition of his Nosography, ranged it in the latter, but has 
since transferred it to the former class. Notwithstanding 
that gout is characterized by extreme mobility, and that 
its morbid action can be transported, in the twinkling of 
an eye, from one joint to another, or from thence to an 
internal organ ; yet the more closely wc examine into the 
phenomena of the disease, and its morbid anatomy, the 
more evident will be its inflammatory nature. The fol- 
lowing remarkable illustration of this observation was 
obligingly communicated to the Editor by Dr. Felix of 
Bristol, through Dr. Dickson of Clifton. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 mentioned to you the other day,' that an incident or 
two had occurred to me, in the early part of my practice, 
which, if not singular in their nature, are, at least, out of 
the ordinary routine. 

“Mr. Gottoch, a country gentleman, 70 years of age,of 
a full, corpulent habit, but enjoying general good health, . 
excepting annual fits of the gout, which had regularly re- 
curred for several years, and which he jocosely called his 
Doctor, was laid up with a paroxysm of the above-men- 
tioned disease, at Christinas 1787* Having occasion to 
pass through his domain, 1 made a friendly call, and found 
the old gentleman comfortably flannelled and bolstered ap 
in bed he was in high spirits, and said he had never be- 
fore had so agreeable a fit, and insisted on my seeing his 
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rosy feet, I remonstrated with him on the danger of ex- 
posure, as the weather was cold, with a severe frost on the 
ground; but he would have his way, and the feet were ex- 
hibited in a state of gouty perfection. The inspection was 
not long, and I soon afterwards quitted him, promising to 
return to dinner. I was back within the hour, and went up 
stairs to chat with my old friend, till dinner should be an- 
nounced. He was still sitting up in bed, and we resumed 
our conversation ; but I now observed him put his hand 
once or twice to his left side, and I at length asked him if 
he felt any uneasiness there. He said he believed he was 
a little tired, and would lie down. His servant was accor- 
dingly called to assist him ; but he had scarcely lain down, 
when he was seized with so pungent a pain in the side, that 
he was obliged instantly to get op again. This did not 
afford relief; the pain increased; his breathing became 
difficult; and, in short, in a few minutes, there was every 
appearance of the most acute pleurisy. The face became 
flushed ; the pulse rose strong. On turning up the bed- 
clothes, and removing the flannels, I found, to my 
astonishment, the swelling totally subsided ; the redness 
gone ; and the old gentleman’s feet perfectly free from 
pain. The dinner had just been taken up, and as it was a 
family Christmas ffite, plenty reigned in all parts. As 
every copper, boiler, and pot, had been put in requisition, 
there was no want of warm liquids ; and therefore a large 
washing tub was ordered up, into which I had poured de- 
coctions of ham, beef, &c. without any regard to the 
quality but the temperature of the ingredients. Into this 
heterogeneous mixture the old gentleman was immersed as 
high as the hips, and while there I opened a vein and suf- 
fered him to bleed till he could breathe with freedom. By 
these prompt means I think his life was saved ; but the 
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case proved troublesome and tedious; the gouty affection 
of the extremities was very partially and slowly brought 
back, and his regular attacks of gout were for ever after* 
wards suspended. 

“ This retrocession or translation of gouty matter or 
action was certainly very sudden, and strongly marked. 
From the time that his feet were shewn to me till my being 
obliged to take blood from the arm, two hours had not 
quite elapsed. Perhaps, however, the instance is not very 
singular or unfrequent ; but it is a necessary prelude to 
what follows. In short, it was the first link in a train of 
curious and anomalous symptoms which well deserve the 
attention of the pathologist and the practical physician. 

“ The recover)' of Mr. G. was slow, and his conva- 
lescence lengthened through the winter; but, as the sum- 
mer advanced, he gradually recruited, and, to a certain 
degree, regained his usual health and spirits. His regular 
Doctor, however, returned no more, or paid him but 
hasty and unsatisfactory visits. About the close of the 
year 1788, he requested me to visit him, in order to consult 
me on a subject that had for some time given him much 
uneasiness, but which he had hitherto concealed. After 
much circumlocution, he unfolded this secret mischief, 
which turned out to be a well-marked hydrocele. After 
various consultations and explanations, he consented only 
to the palliative operation, which was performed, and full 
a quart of water was drawn off. As may be supposed, the 
serous collection returned, and the patient was urged to 
allow the radical cure to be effected ; but he begged to 
have the temporary operation once more performed, 
promising that when the scrotum a third time filled, he 
would permit the injection to be employed for a perma* 
nent cure. 
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“ When the tumour had a third time attained nearly its 
usual maximum size, I examined it particularly, late one 
evening, and appointed the next morning for the opera- 
lion. On arriving, I found him in bed, and having spread 
the necessary apparatus on a table, I removed the bed- 
clothes, and exposed the scrotum ; when, to my unspeak- 
able surprise, as well ns to the utter astonishment of my 
patient, not a vestige of the hydrocele remained! the 
scrotum was corrugated to its natural healthy size. Nothing 
particular had occurred during the inglti, which he passed 
in sound sleep, to account for the siuie.c.. disappearance 
of the tumour. He had voided no more urine limn usual, 
nor luid he had any evacuation from the bowels during 
the preceding twenty-four hours. However this might 
be, my patient expressed himself right glad that Nature 
had saved me the trouble, and him the pain of the intended 
operation. 

“ No perceptible effects immediately followed this extra- 
ordinary absorption; but after a few weeks, marks of 
general constitutional disorder began to manifest them- 
selves. He became dyspeptic ; complained of wandering 
pains, a short cough, and some difficulty in breathing, on 
walking up a hill, or going up stairs. His arms were par- 
ticularly affected with pain; and, by degrees, be lost almost, 
entirely the power of using them. At this time there was 
no swelling of the feet or ankles ; but he constantly ob- 
served, that the greater the pain in his arms, the more free 
was the chest. It would be tiresome to narrate the various 
remedial measures pursued during a long period of suffer- 
ing;* suffice it to say, that the affection of the chest finally 
swallowed up all other complaints, and Hydrothorax be- 
came strongly and unequivocally developed. For a long 
time, medicine kept this distressing and dangerous disease 
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in check ; but at length, the constitution appeared to sink 
beneath its pressure, and his family were prepared for his 
decease: an event he himself fully expected; and for 
which he had made due preparation, by arrauging all |>is 
temporal and spiritual concerns. 

" One night, when the last scene appeared to be closing, 
I was requested by the family to wait till the mournful 
event was over, with which solicitation I complied, as every 
phenomenon indicated that dissolution was at hand. 
Through the day, the patient had been entirely deprived 
of speech. 1 sat up with him till late, and then prevailed 
on the family to retire to rest* promising to have them 
called when the awful moment of our friend’s departure 
arrived. Finding that he still held out, 1 lay down about 
two o’clock in the morning, in an adjoining room, desiring 
the nurse to call me if any change took place. About 
seven she awoke me, to say that the patient was dying. I 
hastily repaired to the sick man’s chamber, where I found 
the whole family assembled round his bed to witness the 
last scene. Placing myself at the bed-side, I took bis 
arm; but, instead of a pulse, an indistinct flutter only 
was occasionally perceptible. His eyes were fixed, and 
inanimate ; a dewy sweat stood on his forehead ; his 
breathing was laboured, and at long intervals ; in short, he 
exhibited a perfect picture of a person in articulo mortis. 
In this state he continued upwards of half an hour, during 
which I kept my finger on his wrist, expecting the final 
stop, and thinking every attempt at respiration would be 
the last. Daringthis distressing scene; he, to my astonish- 
ment— L may truly say alarm, opened his eyes, and starting 
suddenly up in the bed, fixed them, for several seconds, 
with fierceness, on one of his daughters, who sat petiified 
with fear near the bed-side, and then sprang violently out, 
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as if with intent to seize her, without my having the 
power, or the thought of preventing him ! He fell all along, 
however, and then we recovered sufficient presence of mind 
to hurry to his assistance, and re-convey him to his bed. 
From this moment his breathing became free ; his pulse 
returned ; his speech was restored ; but he was completely 
deranged , and continued so till his death, which did not 
take place till fourteen month after this eventful period. 

“During this long state of hallucination, I had constant 
opportunities of observing this unfortunate patient. The 
mental derangement varied much in character. At the 
commencement, it seemed more like delirium than mania; 
as it advanced, it often betrayed traits of whimsicality, 
often of fury. The first hallucination was an idea that he 
was at a particular inn, in a distant part of the country ; 
and this impression he retained for some time, talking 
incessantly night aud day: yet he exhibited no symptoms 
of pyrexia, or increased vascular action of any kind. Af- 
ter some months, he was attacked with prurigo , which 
proved very troublesome ; but, during its continuance, 
there was an evident improvement in his general health. 
When this cutaneous eruption disappeared, anasarca su- 
pervened, and at length he died of general dropsy. 

“ I leave you, Sir, to make your own comments on this 
remarkable series of conversions, assuring you only of 
the fidelity of the statement, and authenticity of the 
facts. I have seldom related the case, because, in general, 
it was listened to with an air of scepticism when detailed; 
but l cannot help thinking that it is not unworthy of record, 
or devoid of interest, both in a pathological and therapeutic 
point of view. <f I am, &c. 

“ MATHIAS FELIX, M. D.” 


To Dr, Diekson , lie. 
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§ lO.—Gout situated in other parts than the joints. This 
has received various appellations, as anomalous , irregular, 
and internal Gout. It assumes almost every form; it at* 
tacks almost every organ. Here, as in theregular species, it 
shews a preference to the white fibrous tissues, where it is tbo 
often mistaken for rheumatism and nervous affections. Nor 
is it a matter of trifling importance to overlook an insidious 
irritation which, exercising itself to-day on a ligameriR may 
to-morrow attack the stomach, the lungs, or the brain ! 

When seated in the coverings of muscles, the pain will 
wind in all the directions of those membranes, though no 
mark of inflammation or swelling appear on the surface. 
In the ligaments under the sternum, gout will imitate an- 
gina pectoris ; — in the periosteum we will have nodes on the 
-arms and shins, that are often taken for venereal. At this 
moment we are treating a gouty oblong tumour, very pain- 
ful, and situated along several of the ribs. The patient had 
regular gout in the spring. Many such instances arc on 
record. In attacking the pericranium , it will follow the line 
of the sutures so closely, that the patient, as Aretaeus long 
ago observed, can trace them more accurately than the ana- 
tomist. That many of those periodical head-aches, which 
bark, arsenic, &e. fail to relieve, are gouty affections of 
the dura mater, we have every reason to believe. The cap- 
sular envelope of the kidneys is well known to be frequently 
the seat of gout ; and this affection is not seldom confound- 
ed with lumbago, and other diseases of the neighbourhood. 
In many cases of Ophthalmia, with periodical exacerbations, 
the cause has been traced to gout. We have seen it unequi- 
vocally attack the testicle, iu a roan of middle age, but per- 
fectly free from syphilitic taint. Heexperienced the most 
acute pain in the left testicle, without swelling, or any af- 
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fection of the spermatic cord. It succeeded a fit of regu- 
lar gout. 

Among the instances of gout affecting the whitejJfirous 
tissue of the arterial system, we might cite the history of 
the celebrated John Hunter, as given by M. Desportes in 
his treatise on Angina Pectoris. We there see the attacks 
of the chest ‘preceded by fits of regular gout in the spring, 
and offering this remarkable phenomenon, viz. that the 
arteries of the left arm were the seat of such excruciating- 
pain, that he could not bear the slightest pressure on them. 
Many cases, in fact, of what is termed Angina Pectoris, 
appear to be nothing else than a determination of gouty ir- 
ritation on the heart and large vessels, or on the nervou? 
plexuses in the chest. ^ 

The connexion between gout and nervous di«°ases, so 
called, is extremely worthy of attention and investigation. 
Whytt has judiciously remarked that men and women of 
robust constitutions are subject to gout, but very rarely to 
nervous disorders ; whereas delicate people are seldom as- 
sailed by the former, but are very obnoxious to the latter. 
M. Ideler saw a fit of gout in the feet put an end to a 
most distressing train of nervous symptoms in a woman. 
JLeidenfort relates a case of tic douloureux disappearing on 
the accession of gout in the foot. We ourselves have ob- 
served a nervous face-ache unequivocally connected with 
gout, and succeeding an eruption on the chin. The articu- 
lation of this lowerjaw, on the right side, was the seat of the 
gojjjfty pain ; while another and distinct pain seemed to 
issue from the mental foramen, and ramify over the chin 
and lips. The attack lasted six weeks, and was composed 
of paroxysms like regular gout. During all this time, the 
Tic Went pari passu; increasing, diminishing, and ceasing 
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with the other disease. A thousand facts might be brought 
to bear on this point, and induce us to believe that gouty 
and nervous affections are intimately connected — are in- 
fluenced by similar circumstances, and have perhaps one 
common origin. This supposition will be strengthened by 
reflecting on the white fibrous tissue of which the covering 
or neurilema of the. nerves is composed, and which we know 
to be the favourite seat of gouty action.* v 

. Let us now proceed to trace the various transformations 
which gout assumes, when absent from the joints. Let us 
pursue this Proteus through all its metamorphoses, and 
make ourselves acquainted with his masks and forms, so 
that we may be able to recognize the enemy wherever he 
takes refuge, and combat him with success. 

§ 11. — Conversions of Gout into the forms of other dis- 
eases. These are sometimes developed in consequence of 
imprudent applications to the joints, by which the gouty 
action is driven, as it were, from its exterior seat of occupa- 
tion to an internal part — sometimes by powerful moral 
impressions, which disturb the economy of the living ma- 
chine, and invert rhc harmonious order of its movements; 
hence these diseases have been termed retrocedent , misplac- 
ed, and translated gout. 

Occasionally too, and without an evident cause', or ex- 
ternal application, gout will shift i ts seat, partially or totally, 

* Here is another blow to the class neuroses. We cannot help no- 
ticing the coincidence between the continental authors am) Dr. Parry. 
Every day seems to furnish new proofs of the vast influence which the 
vascular system exerts on the nervous — probably v through the medium 
of the white fibrous tissue or neuriteuin, where turgescence, inflamma- 
tion, or gouty or rheumatic irritation , may readily excite those spasmodic 
affections hitherto denominated nervous* Vide Dr. Moolson on spas- 
modic affections, Medico cUr . Journal , vol. iii. and Dr. Seeds on 
blood-letting, in the first voL of the same, p. 88, et teq< 
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from the extremities to internal parts, receiving the appella- 
tion of spontaneous retrocedent gout. 

At other times again, and without any immediately pre- 
ceding attack of the gout, internal affections, of gouty 
character, will occur, which for the safety of the patient 
require to be thoroughly understood. This form may be 
termed masked, or latent gout ; and of which we shall enter 
into some detail. 

Suppose, for example, a man has been subject to regu- 
lar gout, but has now had an unusually long immunity 
from au attack. He becomes affected with some prevail- 
ing complaint of the season, and that at the period of for- 
mer gouty seizures. His disorders not only resist the usual 
remedies, but are accompanied with irregular andanotnalous 
symptoms, not generally observed in s 5 milar complaints. 
Here we have reason tQ suspect a latent or masked gout, 
although there was neither accession to, nor retrocession 
from the joints. If, as Stoll and Barthez have judiciously 
remarked, the stomach or abdominal viscera (organs which 
internal gout affects in preference) be the seat of disease, 
then we have additional grounds for the suspicion al- 
luded to. 

But we may reasonably suspect the gouty nature of many 
internal affections, where the individual has never expe- 
rienced the regular form of the disease. According to 
Barthez, the following aTe sure indications. 1st. If the 
parents have been subject to gout, or if the local nature 
of place of residence predispose to disease of this kind, f d. 
if he have the gouty form of body. '3d. If he have habi- 
tual derangement of the digestive organs — and particularly 
if he be intemperate or passionate. 4th, If be be subject 
to internal pains, more or less severe, which increase or de- 
cline at particular seasons, or are influenced by the state of 
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the skin, and perspiratory function. If to any of these 
signs are added pains of any part where the white fibrous 
tissue obtains; and if he have previously been in the habit 
of voiding urine with considerable sediment, then there is 
every probability that the anomalous malady of the patient 
is gout en masque . 

If we examine the writings of Musgrave, Cullen, and 
Stoll* we shall find ample confirmation of the foregoing 
reasoning. Among the various masks which gout assumes, 
Stoll enumerates the following ; Chronic Colics, Piles, Hy- 
pochondriasis, Melancholy, Mania, Asthma, Vertigo, Apo- 
plexy, Epilepsy, Hysteric and Nervous diseases, chronic 
Eruptions^ &c. It is true indeed, that it is not in our pub- 
lic hospitals, those asylums of indigence and misery, that 
we can study a disease which has been aptly termed the 
a disease of the rich.” It is in the highei*walks of life, and 
among people of condition, that we recognize all the various 
transformations above enumerated by Stoll and many 
others. 

§ 1 ^.—Indication of the principal species . When gout 
presents itself under those forms and circumstances, to 
which we apply the epithets repelled , or spontaneously re- 
trocedent, it constitutes, in reality, either an inflammation 
more or less intense, of the organs assailed, or an affection 
to which we may apply the term nervous or spasmodic. 
These are the two principal modes of internal gout. The 
possibility of its existence, as an inflammation, should never 
be lost sight of by those who would oppose that cruel and 
indiscri minale routi ne w h ich, even when the enemy is ravag- 
ingthe stomach uuder the form ofinflammation, obstinately 
persists in seeing nothing but a je ne saisquoi , called gout, 
which jt pretends to frighten back to the extremities, [by 
pouring on an inflamed surface the most burning tinctures, 
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or stimulant liquors, endowed with supposed specific virtues 
against the gouty irritation i 

§ IS. — Nervous or Spasmodic form of misplaced Gout. 
Numerous examples of this are seen in the organs of sense, 
particularly in the eye. Barthez knew a gouty subject af- 
fected with a kind of false perception, in which the patient 
saw a circular spot float before the eyes, and which disap- 
peared on the accession of gout in the extremities. Aetius 
relates a similar instance; and Klein mentions a gutta 
serena occasioned by retrocession of gout, and cured by a 
judicious application of blisters. 

These, however, are gfenerally complicated with other 
affections of the neighbouring parts. The following very 
illustrative case we owe to the Breslau Physicians* 

Case. “ A man, who had led an irregular life in his 
youth, was seized, at the age of manhood, with violent 
colic pains, terminating in palsy of half the body, of 
which he was cured by mercurial frictions. Some time 
after this, hie experienced a sharp attack of gout; but not 
Having patience to support the pain, he plunged bis feet 
several times, and afterwards his whole body, into water 
in which had been quenched heated silver. The pains left 
the joint, but attacked the head with indescribable vio- 
lence. Each paroxysm of pain was ushered in by a pro- 
fuse efftision of tears, with some convulsive motions of the 
eyes, buzzing in the ears, uneasiness in the stomach, and 
discharge of pale urine. The pain usually commenced in 
the left side of the head, sometimes on one point, some- 
times on another"; darting thence, with great violence and 
rapidity, to the neighbouring parts, as the jaws, the shoul- 
ders, and even to the right side of the breast. But it was 
in the central part of the eye that the pain was most insup- 
portable. From time to time, a red tumour would form on 
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the nape of the neck, so extremely sensible that it could not 
be touched without occasioning exquisite torture. These 
paroxysms would last from twelve hours to two whole days, 
during which time the patient could neither bear a ray of 
light on the eyes, open his mouth, or breathe with freedom. 
When the paroxysms arrived at their height, vomiting 
took place, and the whole terminated by a flow of turbid 
urine letting fall a very copious sediment, after which the 
patient remained for some time, in a low irritable state.’' 
Hist. Morbor. qui V ratislav,p. 51. The Editor has a case, 
very similar to the above, under his care at this very mo** 
ment. The subject of it, a female, has had paroxysms of 
the above kind, and preceded by the same phenomena, for 
more than 20 years. They generally come on once a week, 
lasting from four to twelve or sixteen hours. They were 
once suspended for eleven weeks by a smart salivation, and 
very low living. 

In Hofiinan we find an account of chronic sleepiness de- 
termined by retrocession of gout from the joints; and of a 
lethargic complaint, corresponding with the latent gout of 
Stoll. 

Gouty Apoplexy, the worst of all its forms, is often 
preceded by affections resembling those above related; 
particularly giddiness, sometimes transient, at others chro- 
nic, accompanied with a kind of stammering in the speech, 
and staggering in the walk. These phenomena ought to 
be viewed by physicians as the serious warnings of im- 
pending danger ! 

Case. “ Madame de St. J affected many years 

with gout, experienced last winter, for the second time, an 
apoplectic seizure, with palsy of one side. We were 
called,” says M.Guilbert, “in consultation, and prescribed 
what we thought necessary for the moment. The following 
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day, on visiting our patient, every trace of apoplexy and 
palsy was gone; and, in their place, a paroxysm of irregu- 
lar fever, with delirium, violent agitation, &c. These 
symptoms piesently subsided, and the original complaints 
returned, but curiously modified. The arm of the para- 
lytic side, previously insensible, had now become the seat 
of such excruciating pain, that the most gentle touch 
caused the patient to cry out piteously. The arm has 
since remained paralytic. We have seen the same train 
of phenomena in another case of gouty apoplexy.” 

In the writings of Wepfer, Hoffman, Musgrave, and 
Morgagni, we find numerous examples of gouty apoplexy. 
Among these we ought not to pass unnoticed a species of 
this sort, observing a type which, if not strictly periodical, 
yet approaches to it. It returns at short intervals, and 
generally at the periods when regular gout might be ex- 
pected. We have seen so many instances of this and 
other masked forms of gout, that we are impressed with 
the necessity of giving the bark, in full doses, at the close 
of an attack of internal gout, to prevent subsequent ac- 
cessions of this kind. 

Case. A woman of strong constitution, born of gouty 
parents, aud affected, for many years, with wandering 
gout, was stricken, after a long cessation of the menses, 
with a violent fit of apoplexy, which instantly deprived 
her of sensibility, motive power, and intellectual faculties. 
The treatment proved fortunate, and at the end of a few 
days she was apparently recovered ; nevertheless we re- 
commended the internal use of the bark, in large doses, to 
fortify against relapse. The medicine was scarcely tried, 
when she was persuaded by her attendants that it could 
not be necessary in her advanced state of convalescence. 
But on the eleventh day from the attack, and at the moment 
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when she was receiving from all quarters visits of con- 
gratulation on her happy recovery, she was seized with a 
paroxysm of irregular fever, which terminated iu apoplexy. 

Anomalous gout, which counterfeits most forms of dis- 
ease, has sometimes assumed that of Epilepsy ; and very 
frequently that of Hypochondriasis. Tode, of Copenha- 
gen, and many eminent physicians have expressed them- 
selves to this effect. Ideler says the same of Hysteria, 
and most of those diseases denominated nervous. Mas- 
grave relates numerous cases of Hypochondriasis and 
Hysteria, terminated by the developement of gout in the 
joints. The more closely w§ compare Hypochondriacal 
and anomalous gouty symptoms together, the more reason 
we shall probably have for assigning them one common 
origin, or at least a near degree of consanguinity. 

Case. A lady, says Guilbert, arrived at the turn of 
life, became affected with periodical hypochondriasis ; 
each fit of which commenced at sun-rise, increased till 
noon, when it was at its height, and then declined as the 
sun approached the western horizon. Here the degree of 
hypochondriacal affection bore a relative proportion to the 
altitude of the sun. The patient at first, merely a little 
low spirited, became gradually more and more dejected 
and depressed, till she appeared devoured by chagrin, or 
overwhelmed with despair. But when the sun had at- 
tained the zenith, such a sentiment of terror took pos- 
session of her mind, that the least noise— the lowest 
spoken word, seemed to her imagination the signal of 
some dreadful misfortune that was ready to burst over 
her and destroy her As the sun declined from the meridian, 
this morbid affection diminished; retracing its steps 
through the same grades of sadness which marked its 
developement. To this state of terror succeeded a pro- 
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found sense of chagrin, which becoming weaker and 
weaker, took on various shades of sorrow, till it ended in 
a mild and not unpleasant state of melancholy. Such 
was the train of mental emotions ; during which, other 
phenomena presented themselves. At the moment of 
accession the patient felt a sensation of darting or quiver- 
ing in the region of the heart; which sensation radiated in 
all directions, but particularly towards the superior parts. 
Then the pulsations of the heart, aud finally of all the 
other arteries, became hard, strong, and greatly accele- 
rated. Such was the augmented propulsion of blood into 
the arteries, that we could see the fingers start involun- 
tarily, at each beat of the heart. This curious sensation 
which preceded the preternatural action of the heart and 
arteries, increased, pari passu, with that action ; with the 
hypochondriacal paroxysm ; and with the elevation of the 
sun above the horizon. 

This case, so very interesting in itself, is singularly so 
bn account of its peiiodical nature, and that remarkable 
sensation which radiated on the heart, and thence 
throughout tne whole arterial system. These traits, 
in our mind, point out a gouty affection of the nervous 
plexuses in the region of the heart. 

After a longand strict attention to various other hypo- 
chondriacs, we have very generally observed a marked and 
painful sensibility in the vicinity of the cteliac artery, 
which sensibility was invariably augmented, at those times 
when the hypochondriacal affection became more intense. 
This observation hjs presented itself so often in practice, 
that we have been led to conclude that, Hypochondriasis is 
often no other than a painful nervous affection of the 
cardiac plexuses. When indeed we reflect on the agency 
and influence of the nerves in question, in the de 
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veiopement of many melancholy emotions of the soul, 
arising from the state of internal sensations, in health; 
and when we recollect that their n^urilema or covering, is a 
white fibrous tissue , the favourite seat of gout, we cannot 
wonder that a material derangement therein, should repro- 
duce these same sombre affections, and give rise to a train 
of melancholy illusions in the mind.* 


* This doctrine of the Continental physicians receives considerable 
support from the success which lias attended the late practice of ex l u< ua* 
tions and low regimen m chronic, and what are termed nervous diseases, 
though attended with much apparent debility. Dr. Parry has distinctly 
stated his opinion, that in must diseases of the class neuroses , there are 
determinationsof blood to certnin pa> ts — (for instance to the neurilcma 
in tic douloureux ,) that cause the whole of the phenomena, lie asserts 
that the cure of this disease, by dividing the nerve, was an illusion ; 
and that the benefit resulted from dividing the artery, and evacuating 
Mood locally from the neurilema. At all events there is a striking 
coincidence of opinion between the British and continental pathologists 
on this point. Editor. 

Since writing the above, I have met with a remarkable illustration of 
the subject in question. A man labouring under hydrophobia, exhi- 
bited not, to the last moment of his existence, a single symptom of fever 
or inflammation, beyond spasms, and other phenomena classed under 
the term “ nervous.” On dissection, however, we found (and X dis- 
sected the brain myself) effusion of water on the surface and in the 
ventricles ; while the base of the brain, the medulla oblongata and medulla 
spinalis , exhibited a crust of the most intense inflammation I ever beheld. 
A great quantity of bloody serum ran from the vertebral canal during 
&nd subsequent to dissection. Deputy Inspector Hennen, Surgeons Web- 
ster, Hughes, Stewart, and several other medical gentlemen, witnessed 
these phenomena, and saw the man before death. Vide Medica-chirur - 
gical Journal and Review for October , 1817 . 

Now if such a state of the origin of the nerves, and of their cover- 
ings, can exist without producing the usual symptoms of fever or inflam* 
nation, but only spasmodic and nervous phenomena, have we not fair 
reason to believe that lesser degrees of this state may produce various 
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Authors furnish us with many cases of gouty melau 
choly and Mama ; Wbytt in particular. We have seen 
melancholy with a disposition to suicide alternate with 
wandering gout. Paulmier knew a magistrate of Anvers, 
a great eater, and lover of rich ragouts, who had long suf- 
fered from inflammatory gout of the joints, but who ex* 
perienced translation to the head, with peculiar symptoms. 
He sometimes fancied himself in company with people to 
whom he directed his discourse ; at others, that he was in 
a coach drawn by six horses, with various other illusions. 
As soon, however, as blisters were established on the feet, 
these illusions vanished, and he had an immunity from all 
complaint for eight or ten days. Now came gout again to 
its old abode in the feet, soon afterwards translation to the 
brain, then fresh visions, fresh phanloms, fresh blisters, 
and another release from all the symptoms. Puulmiei 
operated a complete cure by the establishment of a cautery 
issue on each leg. 

Many facts prove that the nerves of locomotion, and 
even the voice, come under the influence of misplaced gout. 

Case. A man affected with gout of the joints, experi- 
enced some reverses of fortune. At the period of the usual 
attack of gout, he was seized, all at once, with St. Vitus’s 
dance, which kept ,, him in continual agitation for several 
days. lu the midst of this frightful dance, and convulsive 
laughter which accompanied it, he ceased not to disclose 
'the violent chagrin with which he was tormented. Some 

•{factions hitherto included in the class neuroses, and too often treated 
with stimulants, antispasmodics, &c. instead of local and general ab- 
stractions of blood, blisters to the spine, frictions, and those other 
means which determine an equable state of the circulation and ex- 
citftbility. It is to be hoped that a new light is breaking from the 
tomb on this obscure but important point, of pathology. — E ditor. 
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of the joints became slightly painful, but a complete de- 
velopement of regular gout could not be effected. 

But of all parts, the digestive organs seem to bear the 
greatest weight of misplaced spasmodic gout. We are 
overwhelmed, as it were, with histories of spasmodic affec- 
tions of these parts, resulting from retrocedent or latent 
gout. The six first chapters of Musgrave treat in detail 
of these affections. Stoll remarks that “ it is not uncom- 
mon to see gouty people complain for whole months, and 
even years, of various stomach affections, such as dyspep- 
sia, flatulence, water brash, or, on the contrary, of a most 
distressing sensation of cold at the pit of the stomach.” 
Hoffman observed spasmodic vomiting after the application 
of camphorated liniments to the swelled joints. De Hahn 
relates the case of Prince Sinzendorf who was harassed 
with a species of canine appetite from misplaced gout. 

Among the spasmodic affections of the circulation and 
respiration. Angina Pectoris shews itself frequently, as a 
formidable transformation of gout. We have observed it 
as such many times. The periodical publications of Ger- 
many and England are full of similar examples — so much 
so, that many distinguished physicians have been led to 
consider this disease as essentially gouty. Of all the spas- 
modic forms, however, gouty asthk^ is, beyond a doubt, 
the most frequent. 

§ 14. — Gouty cutaneous inflammation. Stoll has well de- 
scribed the Gouty Erysipelas, or St. Antlsony’s fire. He has 
seen obstinate cases of this affection, occupying the face 
and other parts, sometimes shifting its seat, and only occa- 
sioning a slightly elevated swelling, with an ichorous dis- 
charge. After harassing the patient for months, and even 
years, its real nature woold be all at once revealed ?by a 
transformation into tedious gout. Rat. Med. p. 436. 
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Musgrave saw Erysipelas of the face suddenly change 4nto 
gout of the joints after blood-letting. But who does (tot 
daily see anomalous gout under the form of Erysipelas, 
especially after the application of a sinapism, blister, "Or 
other analogous irritation? 

We have frequently observed wandering gout assume 
the mask of herpetic eruptions, and lurk about the parts 
originally affected, as the wrists and ancles. But, in gouty 
subjects, we still more frequently see a host of anomalous 
eruptions, which it is difficult to describe or class. 

§ \5.~Gonty inflammation affecting the mucous mem- 
branes. We daily see gouty ophthalmia. This species often 
becomes chronic, accompanied with a troublesome itching. 
Sometimes the eye is dry, at others annoyed with a profu- 
sion of hot, acrid tears, the edges of the eyelids being red 
and inflatnfed. This ophthalmia occasionally transforms 
itself suddenly int ogutta serena. Although gouty inflam- 
mation of the stomach, is not much noticed by authors, it 
is ari occurrence that very often exists. Hoffman was the 
first, and almost the only one of his time, who recognized 
this affection ; ascertained its frequency, and described it 
in an excellent little treatise on the subject. M. Broussais 
has, in our own time, pushed his researches on this subject 
with great success. The same remarks are applicable to 
gouty inflammation of the intestines, which has often masked 
itself under the form of pains, spasms, flatulent colics, diar- 
rhoea, add 'even dysentery. In the two last forms the dis- 
charge from the bowels is not seldom salutary, and tends 
to check inflammation. Much mischief has been done in 
these instances by the imprudent exhibition of astringents. 
'We may observe here that gouty inflammations of the abdo- 
minal viscera are generally very complicated, irregular^and 
puzzling. Thus we have seen inflammation of the bowels in 
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some cases, complicated with painful spasms in the testi- 
cles — in others with a sense of enormous load on the breast ; 
aod we have seen a fatal inflammation of the stomach com* 
bined with acute inflammation in the heart. 

Gouty Cholera morbus sometimes assumes a formidable 
and dangerous aspect. It was this affection that termina- 
ted the career of the illustrious Sydenham. Chronic inflam- 
mation of the bladder is not a very uncommon mask of 
anomalous gout. We have seen an instance of this disease 
connected with wandering pains of the testicle, preceded 
by gouty head-aches and other affections. Gouty whites 
are not unfrequently met with, even in young women, who 
have had no preceding symptom of a gouty nature. J. 
Storch relates the case of a young woman SO years of age, 
of a melancholy temperament, who, after her first ac- 
couchement, was seized with whites, which, being stopped, 
were succeeded by gout in the great toe. After various 
means were used, the pain forsook the toe, and the whites 
re-appeared; this last affection alternating afterwards, fpr 
mapy years, with head-ache, and tooth-ache. These gouty 
gonorrhoeas and whites are occasionally accompanied by 
such acrid, burning, and! variously coloured discharges, as 
to imitate venereal disease, and 'give rise to dreadful quar- 
rels between man aod wife, which none but the physician 
tm appease! 

| 1 6.~Gout u&der the fomof inflammation o/'ffo s rro u s 
nmbrakes, ■ To the following caseM. Guilhert was called 

in the middle of the night. 

u A man of strong constitution, and .gouty .form, after 
laving, the preceding day, experienced wandering paius 
a the joints, loins and hips, committed a debauchjn vinous 
quors, with a rival, in whose company he was obliged to 
ridle his resentment apd appear chearful, He returned 
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home full of wine and chagrin, at the same time. He re* 
tired to bed : but was soon awaked by the most acute pain 
in the region of the heart. He cried out that his rival had 
poisoned him ! Some pints of warm water were given 
him, which he threw up, by torrents, with the wine he had 
drunk. No ease followed : — the pulse was not small and 
concentrated, as in severe abdominal affections : on the 
contrary, it was full, strong, hard ; and he experienced the 
most excruciating and fixed pain exactly in the region of 
the heart. This pain had a remarkable character of burn- 
ing heat, which he compared to an internal fire that de- 
voured him. A very, copious bleeding from the feet, 
leeches over the whole region of the heart, and mustard 
poultices to the knees, were instantly and simultaneously 
practised. These, with diluting drinks — the most rigid ab- 
stinence — glisters — and consoling advice, soon freed him 
from his perilous situation, and effected a complete cure.” 

It may be here remarked, that gouty pleurisy often su- 
pervenes on simple pain in the side. 

Case. A man of gouty constitution was seized with sharp 
pain throughout the whole of the rightarm, and right side 
of the chest. This pain was, at first, confined to the pari- 
ties of the thorax ; but afterwards seemed to shoot to the 
interior, and, by the next day, developed symptoms of 
pleuritic inflammation, such as pain in the side, oppressed 
breathing, bloody expectoration, &c. The height of the 
disease presented delirium— a sub-apoplectic state, with 
stertor, &(,. Leeches and blisters had been applied in vain. 
. We were calleddn consultation, and advised mustard poul- 
tices with ammonia to all the principal joints at the same 
instant. There was not a moment to be lost; and we 
could hardly bold out a hope of recovery. Nevertheless, 
the mustard poultices had ho sooner began to act bn die 
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various joints than the bead and chest experienced relief, 
and, in fine, the patient was snatched from the brink of 
the grave ! From this and many other similar facts which 
we could instance, it ought to be borne in mind, that how- 
ever formidable a malady retroceded gout may be— how- 
ever terrible may be its form— inflammatory its nature—* 
and indicative of impending death its symptoms; yet 
we should never despair, nor relax our efforts, while life re- 
mains. For this gouty inflammation, even of the most 
important internal organ, preserves to the last its original 
character of mobility, and may often be totally or partially 
diverted from its seat, when all appears to be lost. 

The following is an instance of gouty affection of the 
womb. 

Case. Madame E , a lady of athletic and gouty 

form, with a large head, and masculine bones, was afflicted 
during fifteen years in the following manner. She had 
experienced great troubles of mind — led a sedentary life, 
and lived in a damp situation. Frequently, and especially 
in spring and autumn, after some wandering chills, she 
would be seized with fever, accompanied with pain and 
tension in the region of the womb. The neck of this organ 
now became hard and painful— highly sensible to the 
touch, with lancinating sensatiou extending to the labia 
pudendi and anus— pain in the urethra, increased while 
making water — tongue clear, but pale like the countenance 
As the inflammation of the womb ran high, it extended 
to the neighbouring parts, when well marked peritoneal . 
inflammation, with swelling, tension, and pain in the belly 
set in, the pulse being small and concentrated. To these 
symptoms were added some that were hysterical, as weep- 
ing, spasms of different parts, &c. . Emollient applications, 
the warm bath, leeches, Sic. externally, with acids Unddi- 
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luents internally, afforded no relief. Repeated and large 
bleeding from the arm produced the desired effect; bat ttyen 
cameon such irritability of the stomach, that nothing would 
lie upon it. Camphor, with cold drinks, diminished or re* 
moved this symptom. These accessions lasted from ten to 
fifteen days, and, on disappearing, the urine let fall a co- 
pious sediment. A silverwatch, which the lady, wore in her 
breast, became black during these paroxysms, and bright 
when it was over. These accessions returned for a long 
time periodically, almost every month ; latterly only once 
or twice a year. The extract of wolf ’s-bane, given towards 
the close of the paroxysms, seemed to procrastinate their 
return. A considerable swelling of the womb continued 
for sometime after each attack.' This swelling, the sense 
of tightness of the part, the difficulty of walking, and the 
tints of her complexion, induced many to believe that there 
was scirrhus or organic disease of the womb. At the age of 
45, this lady died of a low fever, succeeding one of the above 
described attacks, and on examining the body, some slight 
tracesof inflammation were observable on the exterior tissue 
of the uterus, the structure of the organ beiug unimpaired, 
and its volume scarcely augmented in any sensible degree. 
Similar affections of the womb we have been in the habit 
of frequently observing for many years past. Gouty inflam- 
mation of the' kidneys has been too often seen, to require 
proofs in this place ; but it may be useful to give some ex- 
amples of the disease, as affecting the fibrous covering of 
this gland in particular. 

* Cote. A man, who had hardly attained his fortieth year, 
of eaaguine temperament, spare habit, and, who, although 
intemperate, both in eating and drinking, yet had never ex- 
perienced illness, especially of a calculous nature, was seis- 
ed, alTatonce, with a violent pain in the lumbar region, 
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accompanied by shivering and coldness of (be extremities, 
succeeded by burning heat, full frequent, pulse, and thirst. 
T^e, belly was hard, and distended with flatulence. Some 
conceived that there was some kind of luxation of the lum- 
bar vertebrae ; others that the disease was inflammatory 
fever | but as tliere were some efforts to vomit, while the 
urine scalded, and was scanty, I considered the Aomplajnt 
as affecting the urinary organs. Glisters — fomentation*— 
barley-water with nitre, &c, but no relief was obtained. 
The symptoms became more and more urgent. Bleeding 
from, the foot, continuing the aforesaid remedies. Shortly 
after this the urine flowed copiously— the pain was As- 
suaged— a perspiration broke out over the whole body 
and on the 7th day of the attack, there cameaway with the 
urine small pointed grains of shining send# hut ASA calculus. 

§ 17.— Gouty Inflammation affecting , Jfaucvlar Tissues. 
Nicholas Chesneau, in his Medical Observations? has given 
an excellent picture of this kind of fibrous gout, as expe- 
rienced in his own person. We shall endeavour to give an 
outline of it here. It will help to shew the narrow limits 
which divide Gout from Rheumatism. 

Case. Chesneau, from his earliest infancy, was in the 
habit of sleeping with his head uncovered ; and of washing 
it with cold water, when in a state «f perspiration. He 
had then suffered affections of the teeth, and lost almost all 
the grinders. Afterwards he became subject * to rheuma- 
tic affections; and still later he came under die influence 
of those causes which dispose to gout — particularly exces- 
sive study and late 1 hoars- His stomach < first suffered— 
thenhead-aohe tormented him— and afterwards pains in 
botfosadcs, near the nipples. - In vam be kept his bead co- 
vnredby day and by night. He was assailed 'by pamdp 
the aalea of, the feet— round thd heel— hi thcfeandj^diip#. 


n 
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and lastly, in the joints of thegreat toes. He was now forty- 
five. The hips, knees, and feet, were the principal seat of 
the disease. He was every morning covered with perspi- 
ration, which at length carried off all his pains. . Bufc' the 
perspirations having ceased, the pains returned to the loins, 
and to the right ureter, with every symptom of gravel,. ex- 
cepting the, actual discharge of it. Then thestomach be 
came affected with the most insufferable heart-burn, which, 
in its torn, gave way to a severe catarrh.- He had now at- 
tained the age of fifty-two. For several years he suffered 
from a species of rheumatism in the knee, with- pains, at 

intervals, in the ribs of both sides. These were alleviated 

« 

by sudorifics. Arrived at sixty-six, he became exceeding-, 
ly sensible of -every atmospherical impression . Lastly, he 
was harassed successively with the tooth- ache— •pulmo- 
nary catarrh*— pains in the shoulders, arms, shoulder 
blades, ribs. Then shifting their seats they attacked,, in 
rotation, the hips, the popliteal nerves, the tendo achilKs. 
Having now traversed the body and extremities, they de- 
mounted again to the head and superior parts, to run their 
cruel and undeviating course over and over ! 

Innumerable instances might be brought forward from 
the records of medicine, of gout affecting the muscular 
parts ; but it is not always under the word u Gout,” that 
we are to look for them. It is from among the extensive 
tribes of Rheumatic, Catarrhal, Spatmodic affections, that 
the experienced and discriminating eye will detect the 
masked forms of the disease we are treating of, and which 
pass unnoticed by the superficial observer. 

§ 18.— The connexion between gout and the haemorrhoi- 
dai discharge has been often noticed. Stahl believed that 
frequent applications of leeches to thehamorrboidal veins 
would cure gout entirely. Hoffman has observed that,sup- 
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pressed piles have been immediately succeeded by an at- 
tack of goat in the feet ; and Forestus saw a paroxysm 
of the gout instantly disappear on the formation of an 
hemorrhoidal swelling. Such conversions, however, are 
not always desirable, as the following instance, related by 
Stoll, proves. A man forty years of age, and intemperate, 
after some pains in thejoints, which suddenly disappeared, 
was seized with desire to stool, colic pains, and a discharge 
of black blood from the anus. All these symptom! became 
aggravated towards evening, and gangrene put a speedy 
end to his existence! 

§ 19. — Gout as connected pith age. Although gout, 
even when hereditary, seldom shews itself before the 25th 
year, yet venereal excesses will cause its premature de- 
velopement. The following is the general line of its 
march. In youth the paroxysms are imperfect, or, as it 
were, abortive. During manhood, if the disease be not 
conquered, it will occur at gradually shortened intervals, 
in the form of regular gout. Then comes chronic gout ; 
afterwards fixed, or anomalous gout; and, last of all, 
dangerous internal gout, with the frost of old age ! 

§ 20. — Gout as connected with Sex. Long before theturn 
of life anomalous gout is seen in females. Nevertheless it 
is certain that wandering gout is more common after than 
before the cessation of the courses. Regular gout is but a 
rare occurrence in 'females at 1 any time. Speaking gene- 
rally, gout assumes the spasmodic form in women, and the 
inflammatory in men. - 

§ 21. — Gout as connected • with habits or professions. 
Panarole has remarked, that people who have been much 
addicted to the dense in youth, were subject to gout in old 
age; -and Pecklin Recuses tight shoes of producing the 
disease. If the effects of misplaced gout are more obseiv- 
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able in the stomach and intestines than in other parts, it 
i9 doubtless owing to that habitual abuse , both in eating and 
drinking, to which the present stcke of civilization has led 
us. Where temperance is observed, the seat of gout will 
be determined by various causes. Thus the philosopher or 
man of science will have gouty affections' of the brain and 
nerves of sense ; the singer, the actor, and the barrister 
will be subject to gouty catarrh, and affections of the lungs. 
The man of sedentary life will be more prone to gouty af- 
fections of the kidneys, than he who uses exercise. * The 
woman who has borne many children, or who* has expe- 
rienced many abortions, w^l be disposed to gouty affec- 
tions of the uterine system ; and finally, the libertine will 
suffer in the genital organs. 

§ 22.— Gout as connected with the Seasons . Although, 
when the predisposing and exciting causes are strong, the 
disease may appear at any season ; yet, speaking generally, 
the spring and autumn seem its favourite periods, as Hip- 
pocrates long agoremarked. 

§ 23 .— Gout as affecting different Classes of Society. 
It was from comparing those who are , with those who are 
not subject to gout, that Grant determined oh the causes of 
the disease; to wit: an easy, indolent life, with too much 
food ; debauches passions of the mind, sorrow and grief. 
Gouty affections are indeed very common among those 
who, like the Sybarites of old, pass their days in the midst 
of effeminacy and sensuality. The Roman writers in- 
forha us that these diseases were extremely general when 
the Roman manners became corrupted. Even the women 
were often attacked — ob varii generis debacchationes. 
Seneca. On the contrary, the disease was little known 
among the ancients, in the times of primitive simplidty, 
and when Gymnastic exercises were in vogue. The 
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Chinese end Japanese are hardly ever affected with regu- 
■ lor, but are very subject to anomalous gout, which often 
shews itself in those sudden and colourless tumours which 
induce the physicians of those countries to believe that 
the disease consists of wind: hence their remedy of 
puncture by the needle. 

In these latitudes, the gout seems to affect, in preference, 
the inhabitants of countries bordering on the ocean, or in* 
tersected by numerous marshes. It is particularly com* 
mon in England and in the north of Germany. In some 
parts of these countries the disease would seem almost 
endemic. 

§ 24 .— Gout in relation with other Diseases and with 
itself. Anomalous or wandering gout readily simulates 
rheumatism, or alternates, in preference, with haemor- 
rhages and cutaneous diseases, as herpes, erysipelas, Sic. 
The diseases of youth will not seldom prognosticate those 
of old age. How often have we seen those, who were 
afflicted in early life with excruciating head-aches, with 
haemorrhoids, or annoyed with foetid perspiration on the 
feet, become gouty at an ulterior period of their existence? 
Ask those who are now the subjects of wandering gout, 
and they will tell you that formerly they suffered from 
hypochondriasis, bleedings from the nose, or various 
affections of the skin. In respect to the disease itself, 
we see it set in, after various premonitory symptoms alrea- 
dy noticed, and attack the extreme parts of the body, as 
the toes; in short, those parts that ate the most distant 
from the vital organs. Here it stations itself for some 
years; but age approaches, or the patient becomes ac- 
cidentally weakened, and then the enemy advances a step 
nearer the trunk, seating himself on the heel, aukle, tendo 
achillis, knee, wrist, or elbow. At a still more advanced 
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epoch, -the hips, shoulders, and other parts near the vital 
organs, become the theatres of gouty action, and then 
there is but one step more, and it assumes the form of 
anomalous gout, preying on the various tissues that cover 
or compose the important organs of the head, thorax, and 
abdomen ! At this moment we have under our eyes a re* 
markable example of this progressive march’ of gout. 
The gentleman had, in his youth, been cruelly harassed 
with head-aches, that confined him for whole days to bed, 
and with considerable haemorrhoidal swellings. Regular 
gout of the extremities then commenced, and lasted eight 
years. During the next twelve years he was afflicted with 
. gout in the knees, wrists, and elbows. Tor twelve months 
past, the hip. has been the seat of the complaint; and we 
now consider him as on the verge of internal gout ! 

The parallel between gout and certain other diseases is 
sometimes very striking. Let us instance St. Anthony’s 
fire. In both diseases a rigour is perceptible ; a swelling 
follows, with heat, redness, and a great similarity of 
aspect. The pain in both cases, it is true, is not the same, 
but we must recollect that the same disease affecting dif- 
ferent structures will excite very different kinds of pain. 
The swelling in both cases disappears in a somewhat 
similar manner— by a species of scaling of the cuticle. 
Certain kinds of erysipelas leave a 19ft swelling behind 
them; so do certain species of gout. Again, with what 
terribte -facility will topical remedies, imprudently applied to 
a gouty swelling, produce retrocession of the disease, with 
horrible ravages on the interior organs 1 It is the same with 
erysipelas. The same topical applications will determine 
similar effects on the interna! organs in both oases. - Hoff* 
man and all careful observers have recorded numerous 
examples t on this head, Goat has been known to establish 
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itself internally* without previous retrocession ; so has 
erysipelas* Gout and erysipelas are both occasionally 
periodical. They are both accompanied by derangement 
of the digestive organs, so much so* that many physicians 
have considered erysipelas as merely a sympathetic , affec- 
tion of this derangement. We have noticed wandering 
gout. Erysipelas, often deserves the same appellation. 
Frank has recorded a memorable example. “ A woman 
was affected with erysipelas on the face. On the thirteenth 
day, there was a translation of the disease to one of the 
feet, and shortly afterwards from this to the hip. Presently 
it returned to the face again ; frorfl thence to the intestines. 
From the intestines it suddenly shifted to the foot pre- 
viously affected, thence to the ribs, the longs, and 
last of all to the brain, producing death!” In short the 
more we consider the mutations of erysipelas, and com- 
pare them with those of gout, the more forcibly shall we 
be struck with the analogy of the two diseases. 

§ 25 .— -is Gout hereditary ? There are many people 
who seem to inherit gout from their parents ; since their 
modes of life can have no influence in producing the dis- 
ease. This unacknowledged by all impartial observers. 
We have at this moment under our eyes an example, or 
rather an incontestible proof of the position. 

A man, the father of a numerous family, had eight 
children prior to his being affected with gout, and, in par- 
ticular, with an obstinate sciatica, which harassed him the 
remainder of his life. While afflicted with this disease, 
he became- the . father of a ninth child, and this son was 
the only one in the family who afterwards exhibited goat. 
This son was moreover of a sober, temperate character ; 
and excepting a somewhat sedentary life, came .under . the 
influence of up other predisposing or exciting cause of 
gout. 
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But is the Son of a Gouty Parent necessarily and infal- 
libly destined to endure the torments of his father’s malady ? 
Loubet has answered this question by the following authen- 
tic history. ► u A gouty parent had two twin sons, who 
grew op like himself, stout and well made. Both the sons 
resembled the father much in corporeal characters, but not 
in turn of mind, and they led a very different kind of life. 
One lived at home with the father ; fell in with his tastes 
and habifa, and early exhibited unequivocal symptoms of 
gout. The other son’s destiny obliged him to lead a life 
of temperance and activity. He was never affected with 
gout.” Lettres, p. 132: ‘ 

§ 26 . — Morbid Anatomy of Gout. Lieutaud observes, 
that the joints of gouty subjects present, on dissection, a 
chalky substance surrounding and covering, not only the 
tendons' and ligaments, but the bones themselves, which 
are sometimes displaced thereby. He adds, however, 
“ that this substance is not found within the capsular liga- 
ments.” Bonetus, Schneider, and Fernelius have made the 
same remark ; and these authorities are brought/or ward in 
support of the doctrine, (held by many) that the seat of 
gout is in the fibrous tissues, exclusively, which surround 
the joints. Nevertheless there are not wanting facts to 
prove that the serous or synovial membranes are not exempt 
from the disorganizing ravages of the disease. Portal has 
sera the synovial liquor, in a gouty subject, as thick as 
Jelly, and also conoreted go the consistence of Plaster of 
Paris. He, as well as Morgagni and Dobienzki, has ob- 
served, 'in patients long tormented with gout, the bones of 
the feet forcibly separated by these concretions, which re- 
sembled ao many wedges. The following dissection, in 
which,' says Guilbert, we were assisted by M. DallUte, a 
young bat distinguished physician, presents a train of 
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Tailed and important results, that must prove highly illus- 
trative of the lesions occasioned by gout in the joints, and 
serve to check the adoption of any theory which confines 
its action to particular structures. 

Case. This unfortunate subject, though not . far ad- 
vanced in life, had nevertheless been long a sufferer from 
gout in the joints. It had begun to assume the tophous 
character, when, under the direful influence of a sudden 
and overwhelming mental affliction, the unhappy patient 
expired in the very middle of a paroxysm of gout!— The 
disease at this time was seated in the left foot, and right 
hand. The metatarsal joint of the great toe presented 
itself surrounded with this chalky concretion of a very 
light rose colour. It extended itself irregularly over, and 
enveloped the bony extremities composing the joint. On 
die inner side of the foot, and near the joint in question, 
was a small abscess, filled with puss, mixed with the chalky 
concretion, comminuted into such extremely fine particles, 
that they appeared capable, under favourable circum- 
stances, of escaping through the pores of the skin. The 
neighbouring parts were in a high state of vascularity. 
The synovial membrane itself was lightly but completely 
injected. The bony articulating surfaces were incrusted 
with a thin layer of white substance, differing from the 
above-mentioned concretion, in colour, and also in the 
grain,, which appeared much finer ; the articulating sur- 
faces being not the less smooth .and- polished, on account 
of this incrustation. The rest of the interior surface of 
the synovial membrane was covered with the same kind 
of chalky concretion which enveloped the exterior of the 
joint, hut in smaller .quantity. At this moment we ob- 
served.. that, the articulating surfaces of the wrist joint, 
(where we bad amputated the hand for the sake of a more 
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deliberate dissection) although they exhibited nothing 
unusual at the time of amputation, had assumed in the 
space of two hours, the appearance of a white' and polished 
crust, like the boiled white of mi egg. We now ex- 
amined the other joint of the same great toe, which had 
been, tightly engaged in the gouty paroxysm, and found 
the interiors of the articulation very slightly inflamed. 
This inflammation also, was less sensible on die .bony sur- 
faces, than on the other portions of the synovial 
membrane. ' ' . ' 

On the back of the hand, was a kind of ganglion, 
situated at the point where the common extensor divides 
into the different- tendons of the fingers. The integu- 
ments being removed, we observed a small cyst of a deep 
red colour, which could not be separated from the tendon. 
It was fiHed with a bloody fluid mixed with fine grains of 
the same chalky matter found in the abscess on the foot. 
The tendon itself, when split up longitudinally, displayed 
very visibly between the fibres of which it was composed, 
a quantity of this same chalky matter in the form of ex- 
ceedingly fine sand, penetrating throughout the whole of 
its interioratructure for more than an inch. The separate 
tendons going to each finger presented the same pheno- 
mena; and under the common extensor was found a slip, 
as it were, of this concretion, loose'and detached from the 
tendinous fibres. On tufning up the hand, we found 
underneath the skin,between it and the flexor tendon of 
the thumb, a chalky cd&cretion of the same kind as the 
preceding, but quite unattached to any fibrous or serous 
tissue, . and surrounded with fat. This surface of the hand 
exhibited no other trace of present or previous disease. . 

We nextexamined the other joints of the band affected 
with gout i and found the same state of inflammation, 
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exterior and interior, with similar depositions, &c. as 
above narrated. iWe then opened various other joints 
unaffected by gout, and found them preseht the most per* 
feet and healthy contrast to those which had felt the dis- 
organizing ravages of the disease. • > 

Such then were the important results of thift«.a$tiUe 
and careful dissection. They fully prove that gout is' not 
exclusively seated in this, or that tissue ; but that it may 
affect them all, either separately or collectively. 

In respect to the ravages of misplaced gout, they are as 
diversified as the symptoms themselves. Lieutaud enume- 
rates, among others, effusion of blodd into the ventricles of 
the brain, lungs infarcted, inflamed, putrid, and eroded; 
stony concretions in the brain, heart, lungs, &c*— gravel 
and calculi in all the urinary receptacles, kidneys corru- 
gated, spleen obstructed and indurated, liver granulated, 
inflamed and putrid, pylorus indurated, prostate gland 
enlarged, &c. In short, aB misplaced gout transforms 
itself into the similitude of almost every other- disease, so 
its disorganizations are similar to those resulting from 
maladies which it imitates. 

Cose. Portal relates the following instances. A-dian, 
40 years of age, who had been imprudently freed from 
gout in the feet by sponging them with cold vinegar and 
water, experienced, soon afterwards, a great sense of con-' 
striction in the inferior pSrt of the chest, with retraction of 
the hypochondria, difficult respiration, spd acute fever. 
He died in a few days. On disseetton>%e right wing of the 
diaphragm, and a portion of its tendinous centre, were 
found very red and swelled ; the lungs were soft and flabby, 
w in the commencement of grangrene. 

In two patients, who died of apoplexy, succeeding re- 
-ceded gout, the same author found, in the lateral ven- 
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tricles of the brain, two white concretions of considerable 
hardness. For various organic lesions of the heart result, 
ing from misplaced gouty action, we refer to M. Portal's 
Medical Anatomy, vol. S. p. 19. 

§,% 7 . 7 -Morbid Chemistry of Gout. Concretions in the 
Joints. Speaking generally, these have been found to 
consist of uric acid and soda. But as great diversity ob- 
tainsin urinary calculi, so the same may be said of gouty 
concretions. Vauquelin has found them composed of 
urate of soda, ura|e of lime, phosphate of lime, and a small 
proportion of animal matter. On the synovial liquor some 
experiments have been made, but without satisfactory re- 
sults. The gouty concretions, found in the lungB and other 
viscera, have generally turned out to be phosphate of lime, 
sometimes in combination with carbonate of the same. 

Gouty Urine. M, Bertholet discovered that the urine 
of gouty subjects lost its uric acid, for some days prior to 
the attack, and regained it towards the close of the acces- 
sion. Trampel repeated the experiments of M. Bertholet, 
and observes that the urine of a gouty person verging to- 
wards an attack, does not turn blue paper red ; nor during 
the attack, before some critical evacuation or the deposi- 
tion of a sediment in the urine.* M. Hufeland confirms 
the above observations; as does M. Ideler, who lays the 
fact down as a mean of prognosis;* a mean, however, which 
we have often found, fallacious— especially in chronic gout. 
These experiments ass,, the urine, indeed, ought not to be 

* Dr. Scudamore asserts that the pink sediment begins to fall at the 
commtncemeni of the paroxysm of gout, while the Medical Repository, 
in reviewing him, says it only takes place when the lit is fairly over. As 
far as my own experience goes, the rule is net absolute either wey : 
but the French authors are evidently on the tide of the Medial Repo* 
sitory. — Editor, 
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tried at all periods of the day. The urine voided in the 
morning., and not mixed with that passed during the night, 
as is too oftenthe case, should be selected ; and the expe- 
riments made immediately after emission ; since it is cer- 
tain that Urine will sometimes pass into an amnaoniacal 
state, with such rapidity, as, at this moment, to exhibit 
acidity, and very soon afterwards, an unequivocal tfUfaline 
character. The tests ought all to be tried in simple gout, 
uncomplicated with other affections, which of themselves 
modify the urinary secretion. 

Gouty Perspiration has been known to turn blue paper 
red ; but we have known the same happen in health. M. 
Thenard has found free acetic act'd in perspiration. It is 
certain, however, that the matter of perspiration from a 
gouty limb, has, in general, a strong odour,. and which, ac- 
cording to Costa, turns silver black. Hoffman remarks 
that a man, subject to gout in the extremities, wore a ring 
on the finger composed of mercury, sulphur, and tdtty. 
For some days previous to aii attack of gout, and also 
during the accession, the ring became black, but regained 
its original colour as the fit drew to a conclusion. 

§ 28 . — Causes of Gout. In developing the causes, we, 
in a great measure, anticipate the prevention of gout. We 
will not repeat here what we have said respecting the in- 
fluence of age, sex, seasonsj &c. But we may add with 
Cullen and Barthez, that certain forms of body very com- 
monly announce a constitutional predisposition to the dis- 
ease. These are, a full and robust habit— 4arge head — strong 
bones, and thick skin. Dr. Scudamore, , who doubts the 
circumstance of the large head and thick skin, adds — 
? a capacious and circular chest— large, fpill veins— loose 
solids.” „ 
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1.— A humid atmosphere— easterly and northerly 
winds — sudden changes of temperature from heatto cold*— 
damp and cold habitations, are causes of govt. ' 

- 2 ,— Clothes too thin, and two free conductors of heat- 
scanty bedding, and consequent exposure to cold during 
sleep^-costnetics, and washes which suppress the perspira- 
tion of tfiefeet or other parts— the inconsiderate use,of 
cold-washing the feet, and of' the cold bath in general'- 
want of personal cleanliness, whereby the pores become 
obstructed— the application -of repellents to cutaneous 
eruptions, and astringents to the piles, may be rather con* 
sidered the auxiliary than the principal, or Substantial 
causes of gout. These last are to be sought under the fol- 
lowing heads. ’ 

Viz. 3.-*-Full diet— particularly of animal food — thd In- 
temperate use of fat and oily meats, ragouts, high-seasbned 
and salted viands, and all kinds of aliment of difficult diges- 
tion— the abuse ofA vinous, spirituous, and fermented 
liquors. Scaliger and others accuse cheese of disposing to 
gout;, and the same has been said of certain kinds of wine, 
particularly light wines, as Burgundy, champaign and those 
of limy soils, as of Candia, where, according to Alexander 
Benedict, the healthiest strangers are soon attacked with 
gout, if they indulge in the wines of the Island. Mus- 
grave asserts, that previously to the employment of Htne as 
a manure, in Devonshire, gout was a rare disease there; 
but tbit it multiplied in proportion as lime was used in 
agriculture. In this Country, champaign peculiarly pre- 
disposes to, and. excites gout; and the mdre pbteht'oles 
have the same effect. 

4.— In general, the excretions are remarkably languid 
for some thne before the gouty attack. There is constipa- 
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tion— the abdominal viscera perform badly their func- 
tions— the urine is more or less pale or discoloured.* 
The functions of the skin are singalarly defective the 1 
peculiar secretions of the feet, arm-pits, Stc.are diminished, 
.Dessault, who paid great attention to this subject, believed 
thatdwiinished perspiration was one of the pMntipabfteuses 
of gout. To these may be added, the failure of an habitual 
sediment in the urine. Hundertmark relates the case of a 
man who, from infancy to his 45th year, made water of a 
whitish colour, and with a mucous and chalky sediment. 
He became afflicted with gout soon after these characters 
of the urine disappeared. Veussens knew a similar ex- 
ample. Every one knows that the suppression of an habi- 
tual haemorrhage, or medicinal evacuation, as periodical 
blood-letting, issues, See. may prove exciting causes of 
gout among the predisposed. 

5.—- A sedentary life, especially if it succeed one of acti- 
vity— as a change from a naval .or military life to the 
etium cum dignitate of half-payf*— violent and unaccustom- 
ed exercises— the abuse, and the too early use of Cytherean 
pleasures— onaoismus— severe study, especially late at 
night, or immediately after meafc~all these prepare the 
Way for, or excite gout. 

1ft— Nothing more stroogly determines a fit of gout 
among the predisposed, than violent passions of the 
min d. Stahl instances cases where the effects of terror, 
and also of anger, were so sudden in exciting a paroxysm 
of gout, that the patient could not walk, hut was obliged 

• Dr. Scudamore says that the specific gravity of the urine is in* 
creased beyond the standard of health. 

t Government charitably takes care that die retirement from public 
service sbftU not operate generally in the production of gout f Retire- 
ment (tom private butineu is much more likely to do so ! Editor. 
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to be carried from the spot to his bed. taquietude of 
mind, sorrow, and all the melancholy emotions of the 
soul, conduce, in a very eminent degree, to the production 
of gout; probably by the derangement of function which 
they occasion in the digestive organs. Profound medita- 
tion is still more powerful in this respect. Van Swieten 
knew a mathematician, of temperate habits, but heredi- 
tarily predisposed, who could at any time bring on a fit of 
gout by solving a difficult problem. 

Pope Gregory the Great, onfe of the most temperate men 
of the age he lived in, and of an apparently sound consti- 
tution, but given, without relaxation, to the most severe 
studies, and intense application, suffered during thirty 
years from gout; in fact, the greater number of his 
works were written with two fingers, the only ones which 
gout had left him the use of! 

7 .—Causes of misplaced Gout. Tlje causes of misplaced, 
are those of regular gout, joined, to a general debility of 
constitution— to a derangement of same particular organ— 
and to. those circumstances, which have a tendency to pro- 
duce disordered function or structure of internal parts. 
The most frequent causes of repelled, or retrocedent gout,, 
are— the application of astringents or cold to the gouty 
swellings of' the joints — keeping the feet too warm — put- 
ting them into water too hot— internal irritation from in- 
judicious medicines— bjood-letting from the arm during a 
paroxysm. Spontaneous retrocedent. gout generally results 
from the existence of some internal disease, to which point 
of irritation the gouty action is drawn from the joints. 
This translation is often accelerated by particular circum- 
stances, as atmospherical vicissitudes — the sudden an- 
nouncement, of had news, and, in general, by any vivid* 
but at the same time, painful mental emotion. 
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Various other causes, predisposing and exciting, have 
been, and will hereafter be mentioned under different 
heads,' and which, to avoid tautology, we omit here. We 
may be permitted, however, to state, in this place, that 
gout has been knowu to transport itself suddenly to the 
brain, (in the predisposed) from the simple eipifement of 
snuff; to the stomach, from a long continued use of bitters, 
administered for the very purpose of curing the disease; 
and from a sudden chqpge of full to spare diet. Finally, 
a gouty female becoming pregnant, is, from this very cir- 
cumstance, more liable to uterine affections, which ordi- 
narily terminate in abortion, generally in the third or fourth 
month of pregnancy. 

Recapitulatory view of the general causes of Gout. 
Let us now endeavour to combine the various scattered 
causes into three principal classes, viz. 1. A hitherto un- 
explained state of predisposition. 2. Derangement in the 
functions of digestion and perspiration. 3,. Debility. 

Under the first head must be ranged, not only those 
hereditary transmissions, but those organic qualities which 
Constitute a predisposition to gout. These organic quali- 
ties, it is true, are unknown in respect to their essence, %ut 
they frequently reveal themselves in those forms of body 
which we call Gouty ; in the sfatc of the mine, &c. 

The second order of causes, derangement of the digestive 
and perspiratory processes, includes, every thing which can 
'break the integrity of these functions. 

J The third order, or debility' may , spring from any or 
all of the circumstances previously detailed. 

On a* careful survey of the foregoing causes, predis- 
posing, preparatory, and exciting, the effects of which, 
all centra in derangement of the digestive aiid perspiratory 
functions, we shall immediately perceive that a man in a 
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state of real plethora presents this double lesion, of which 
indeed the plethora is the infallible result, and, as it were, 
the expression. Hence too, we shall plainly see, that the 
various causes of gout may be comprehended within the 
three words, Predisposition , Plethora , Debility.* 

§ 29.— Distinction of Gout. On this head we shall con- 
iine ourselves to the distinction between Gout and Rheu- 
matism. It appears to us that few of the distinctions 
laid down by even the best writers, between the two dis- 
eases in question, will bear the test of practical examina- 
tion. Heberden, one of the most illustrious physicians of 
modern times, observes — " in Gout, the first attack is con- 
fined to the first joint of the great toe; which is not the 
case in Rheumatism.” But this only .applies to regular 
gout in the joints, and will not distinguish the wandering 
species from Rheumatism. An hundred authors have 
said "Gout is hereditary; not so Rheumatism.” This 
will not hold good; for we frequently see the children of 
gouty parents escape gout, while the offspring of Rheu- 
matic parents are 1 martyrs to Rheumatism! Again, it has 
been said “ derangement of the digestive functions pre- 
cedes gout ; whereas the pains of rheumatism are ushered 
in without any premonitory symptoms.” This is perhaps 
one of the least objectionable diagnostic marks. Never- 
theless it is far from being infallible; for acute rheumatism 
is not seldom, like mofeVbther acute diseases, preceded by 
general indisposition, of which stomach derangements 

— . ■ — ■ m y ■■■ ■■ mr^M -. ■ - on . ■ — ■ ’ 

* Under the head of Ratio Symptomatum, in Dr. Scudamore’s invalu- 
able treatise on gout, will be found a remarkable coincidence, and con- 
sequently a corroboration of the above doctrine. After discussing the 
point of predisposition, hereditary or acquired, Dr. S. expressly alludes 
atp. 141, *2d ed.to “a redundant circulation existing, with a relative 
&&ility of vessels.”— Editor. 
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very often make a part ; while on the other hand, wander- 
ing gout frequently sets in without any preceding derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. It has also been said, that 
in Gout the pain always precedes the swelling ; whereas in 
Rheumatism, they take place simultaneously. But let it 
be remembered, that in wandering gout there is often no 
swelling ; and, in fixed gout, no pain. Besides, this dis- 
tinction, allowing, it to be correct, can only relate to gout 
in the joint's. Another distinction is this: in gout of the 
extremities, and even sometimes in misplaced gout, the 
pain exists in a single point, like a sting more or less deep- 
ly plunged in; while in Rheumatism, the pain is more 
spread, as it were, and embraces the whole of the part 
affected. This ntean of diagnosis, though preferable to 
most of the others, is not, however, infallible. Various 
other distinctive marks have been laid down ; but they 
are so evidently fallacious as to be unworthy of notice. 

What then are the differences between Gout and Rheuma- 
tism, and the means of distinguishing them? These must 
be sought in the causes and. other attendant circumstances, 
rather than in the diseases themselves. The cause of 
Rheumatism is very generally severe cold applied to the 
body ; whereas gout is the result of a great variety of 
causes. Haygarth reports that of sixty-eight patients 
affected with Rheumatism, six'ty’.four traced their com- 
plaints to cold ; and the other four to inebriety, where 
there can be little doubt of their, exposure to the same 
cause. This is in unison with the observations of 
Chesneau, Leidenport, Stoll, and all our best physicians. 

Nevertheless we every day meet with examples of go u t 
and of Rheumatism resulting from a combination of these 
causes ; and so, in truth, do we see Rheumatic Gout, as 
well as Gouty Rheumatism, mixed affections, whose clia- 

s 2 
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racters partake of both diseases, and. whose treatment re- 
quires correspondent modification.* 

§ 30.— Prognosis of Gout. Under common circum- 
stances, the first attacks of regular acute gout will last a 
fortnight or three weeks, sometimes longer, without any 
sinister consequence. The cessation of stomach com- 
plaints, and still more the return of sound refreshing sleep, 
may be regarded as presaging the termination of the 
attack. 

The duration of chronic gout is much more uncertain, - 
as it is liable to great irregularity, and to assume the cha- 
racter of wandering gout. There is reason also to appre- 
hend its becoming^’jed, the supervention of contractions 
or anchylosis, of concretions or nodosities. Here the 
prognosis should be guarded. 

In misplaced gout, the prognosis is unfavourable, in pro- 
portion to the importance (if function which the organ 
affected is destined to support, and indeed is unfavourable 
in all cases, till the gouty action is brought back to the ex- 

* Dr. Scudamore justly remarks that Gout and Rheumatism are not 
so much to be distinguished by any one mark, ns by a concurrence of 
circumstances. In gout, particularly first attacks, there is seldom 
more than one part affected, or one part at a time; and this solitary 
disposition of gout is, he thinks, a striking diagnostic. The remissions 
from pain and fever, during the'day, are ?more distinct in' acute Gout 
than in acute Rheumatism, according to this author. But we may re- 
mark, that of all distinctions in diseases, the Plus and Minns are the 
most fallacious and difficult: ^ Among the prominent distinctive cha- 
racters in gout, Dr. S ; . enumerates the serous effusion in the cellular 
ipeinbrane yielding a pit to the finger— a turgescent state of the neigh- 
bouring veins— the intense pain accompanied by extreme sense of heat, 
$hd violent throbbing* The acute sensibility of the parts to the touch, 
with sense of weight, numbness, and total disability. Dcsqnmatwn 
of the cuticle is very rare in Rheumatism*— Editor. 
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tremities. It is, we repeat, always sombre, because retro* 
•ceded gout in this state of translation, possesses such mobi- 
lity, that although it shall appear this minute, as a slight 
colic, in the next, it may transport itself, all at once, to 
the organs in the chest, or to the brain, and thefre snap the 
thread of life, in defiance of all our efforts. Queeque ipse 
miserrtmus nidi ! Advanced age, accidental debilitation, or 
painful mental emotions, lend a terrible impulse to these 
melancholy terminations ! 

The prognosis in latent or masked gout ought to be 
delivered with the greatest reserve. We met, in the course 
of last Spring, with a case of* gouty inflammation of the 
lungs, which, when apparently conquered, the patient 
being, during the day, entirely free from fever, oppression, 
cough, Sec. returned treacherously in the night, under the 
shape of a most violent paroxysm of convulsive asthma, 
which didnotgive way till acute pain seized the whole length 
of the shin bone. It ought also to be borne in inind, that 
internal or misplaced gout will frequently observe a march 
of accessions, like gout in the joints ; and consequently 
we must not always flatter ourselves that we have seen the 
termination of the disease, when perhaps we have only a 
deceitful calm, to be succeeded by a more violent 
attack. 

It is rare that we can safely prognosticate an approach- 
ing translation from an internal part to the joints ; but 
supposing this fortunate transformation has taken place, 
it ought never to be forgotten, that gout, though returned 
to the extremities, may leave traces of 'its existence in the 
organ recently invaded, which traces, notwithstanding a tern * 
porary appearance of amelioration, may terminate in death, 
at the very moment when we are congratulating our 
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patient on the lucky transposition of the enemy from a vital 
part to a joint ! 

As lo wandering, irregular, imperfect gout, in persons 
not very far advanced in life, who are otherwise sound, 
and who are submissive to regimen, the disease may con*' 
tinue many years without inducing much danger, particu* 
larly when moderate in a degree, and principally confined 
to the muscular and nervous systems. On the contrary, in 
a man who gives himself -up to excesses, who is harassed 
with care or inquietude, who is exposed without shelter 
to the inclemency of the seasons, who is predisposed to 
any other disease, who carries in his constitution the germ 
of an organic derangement, and particularly where the 
gouty attacks are violent, it may become visceral and 
mortal with a fearful facility.* 

§ 31. — Nature if Gout. It is a truth equally indubita- 
ble as humiliating, that a large volume might be filled with 
the erroneous opinions which have been entertained on the 
subject of gout alone ! Nevertheless, at the risk of adding 
another page to this book of errors, we shall venture to 
make some reflections, and hazard some views on the 
subject. 

We have had occasion to remark, what indeed has been 
noticed by the most accurate observers, that the functions 
of digestion and perspiration become deranged some time 

* To the above we may add the following prognostics from Dr. 
Scudamore. Favourable signs, visceral organs sound in structure, and 
not materially troubled in function, cessation of sympathetic fever, 
return of appetite, urine ceasing to deposit sediment, nervous system 
tiecoming tranquil, inflammation abating, and not shewing much'dis* 
position to transference, faeces recovering a healthy character. Unfth 
vourabk symptom, the reverse of these. 
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prior to the invasion of gout. The excretions languish, 
and a state of fulness of the blood-vessels is the result. 
The secretions, also, are deranged in various ways. Now 
we know that the lymphatic' or absorbent system performs 
an important part in these operations of the animal econo- 
my ; and we may be permitted to conclude that this sys- 
tem is principally affected, or at least principally engaged 
in the disease under consideration. 

We see that gout, though most frequently attacking 
the muscular system, is by no means confined to that alone ; 
but invades tendon, ligament, perisosteum, serous, synovial, 
and cellular tissues, cartilage, and bone itself. When we 
see, then, that it attacks one or all of these parts, separately 
or collectively, but not exclusively, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that it does so through the medium of another system, 
which enters as an elementary part of each— a system of 
vessels which surround and penetrate the joints — spread 
themselves over the fibrous, serous, and synovial tissues — 
dip into the periosteum and bone ; and which serve for 
the purpose of nutrition in all these parts— and for those 
multiform secretions and excretions performed therein ; 
for we are not to view the lymphatic vessels, as merely the 
system of absorbent vessels, but in the extended sense above- 
mentioned. Musgrave and Hoffman have come to nearly 
the same conclusion. We believe, indeed, that the pheno- 
mena, presented both in regular and irregular gout, can be 
better accounted for in this way, than on any other princi- 
ple. To what other system of vessels can belong a dis- 
ease, mobile as a nervous affection, and which, in its muta- 
tions and transformations, presents all the varieties, and 
combines all the features of both spasm and inflammation? 

Under the influence, then, of those causes which have 
deranged the functions of digestion and perspiration, and 
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given rise to a state of fulness of the blood vessels, certain 
matters destined for excretion have not been thrown off— 
consequently the lymphatic system remains gorged with 
these materials, which become a source of irritation wher- 
ever they are deposited — and, in short, produce gout.* 

The laws of predisposition determine these irritations to 
certain parts rather than to others ; as to the joints, in re- 
gular, and to various other points, in anomalous gout. 

These irritations having developed themselves to a cer- 
tain extent, assume sometimes the form of inflammation, 
sometimes that of spasmodic affection ; attacking, in prefe- 
rence, the white fibrous tissues of the human frame, but oc- 
casionally all the other tissues and structures of the body ; 
and that with such a remarkable character of mobility, as 
cannot be explained on any other principle that the agency 
of the lymphatic system. 

Now, although this mobile inflammation or irritation, 
denominated gout, succeeds a derangement of the diges- 
tive and perspiratory functions, and the plethora which 
thence results ; yet, its manifestation in the predisposed 
organ or part, is preceded by a debilitating action of some 
kind. 

Gout then being the consequence of a plethora, the su- 
perfluous matters must be evacuated ; and if the organs 
necessary for their expulsion, are unequal to this office, 

* There is some analogy between this theory of the Continental 
writers and that of Dr. Scudamore. “ A copious appearance of the 
pink or Intentions sediment, which is to be taken in connexion with an 
increased excretion of other animal principles, is an indication that the 
kidneys are secreting from the blood much unassimilated matter * I 
consider that we are to view this preternatural secretion of the kidneys 
at once as the sign of disease, and as a salutary process which Nature 
is performing, to relieve an overloaded and faulty state of the circula- 
tion of the liver an# the organs ‘associated in its functions.’’' Treatise 
on Gout , p. 139, 
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a deposition must take place somewhere; These expul- 
sions and these depots will be effected at points more or 
less distant from the vital organs, according to the force of 
the vital energy ; and the same engorgements and concre- 
tions which, at first, are consequences , may, in their turn, 
become causes, and convert a mobile into a fixed affection, 
by soliciting the return of gouty inflammation on the irri- 
tated points, according to a well known law of the animal 
economy:— ubi stimulus ibi affluxm .* 

§ 32. — Treatment of Gout . A mere list of the reme- 
dies which have been employed against gout in ancient and 
modern times, would fill an immense volume ; and it would 
present a mass of inefficacious, dangerous, ridiculous, or 
monstrous medicines! 

We shall not enumerate all the pretended Specifics for 
gout, nor give credence to the numerous certificates, or 
even oaths from respectable and disinterested people, by 
which they are accompanied. These kinds of proof can 
make no impression on the mind of the medical philoso- 
pher, who knows that the attestations and oaths in favour 
of a medical fact are always more imposing and numerous 
in proportion as the fact itself is false; and that the number 

• The Continental writers support their theory with great ingenuity, 
and illustrate it with much talent and effect. But I am unwilling to 
occupy that space with hypotheses, which may be much more usefully 
filled with practical information. The latest and the best writer in our 
own country, only changes some terms, and comes very nearly to the 
same point as Guilbert and Halle. 

u We are now brought to the general conclusion, that gout is a dis- 
ease depending upona redundancy of blood with relation to the powers 
of the circulaiion^particularlyyffecling the system of the vena portarum, 
and the consequent functions of the liver ; together with the pro* 
duction of a morbid change in the products of the alimentary canal , and 
of the kidneys in particular.” Studmowt,~-%d Ed. p% 141. 
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of infallible specifics, and the evidence in their favour, 
multiply in exact proportion to the incurability of the 
disease!* 

§ S3— Empirical treatment of Gout. Of the anti- 
arthritic specifics, some are external, others internal. The 
topical applications, of which the former are composed, 
are, in general, dangerous in gout of the joints. Many of 
them are of an astringent, oily, or opiate nature, and far 
from harmless in their effects, The greater part of Practi- 
tioners, with Stoll at their head, reject the use of topical 
astringents. Examples of their bad consequences are un- 
happily too numerous!. Thus Pliny informs us, that 
Agrippa being cruelly tormented with gout in the feet, 
plunged both legs into hot vinegar, and the loss of feeliug 
and motion in the limbs was the result! 

Stoll condemns the application of any oily substances to 
parts affected with gout. Duret relates the case of a 
Prince of Namur, who lost the power of walking, from the 
injudicious use of oil of wax .to his gouty feet. Opiate ap- 
plications are very generally attended with bad conse- 
quences. Barthez states numerous examples, where even a 
small proportion of anodyne substance in the topical ap- 
plication did much harm. 

Even simply emollient applications to gouty joints, par- 
ticularly the emollient poultices, are only serviceable in cer- 
tain cases ; and when too long continued, leave permanent 
swellings of the part. Baglivi remarks the same; so did 

■ 1 " i ' r ' " r 

* How applicable § is this admirable passage to the whole list of Quack 
Medicines ! Do we see a single certificate from Bishop, Lord, or - 
Esquire, of bark coring an ague, or mercury Lues ? But on the other 
hand, can we take up a newspaper without seeing testimonies from the 
above mentioned sources in proof of medicines the most inert, or the 
most poisonous, effecting impmibk cures i 
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Barthes, who justly observes that, of the emollient topicals 
which we employ in gouty pains, those should be chosen 
which help to dissipate gout by local perspiration. Of 
this kind is the following Celebrated one. 

$ 34. — Pradier’s Cataplasm . The registered composi- 
tion of this remedy stands thus. Take Balsam of Mecca- 
six drachms, Red Peruvian Bark one ounce, Saffron half 
an ounce, sage an ounce, sarsaparilla an ounce, rectifier’ 
spirit three pounds. The Balsam of Mecca is to be dissolve-; 
separately in one third of the spirit, the other ingrediemf 
being macerated for 48 hours in the remainder. Tin 
two liquors are then to be filtered and mixed together. 
When wanted for use, this tincture is to be diluted with two 
or three parts of lime water, and as a preci piiate takes place, 
the bottle is to be shaken when the contents are poured 
out. A poultice of linseed meal is now to be prepared in 
sufficient quantity to envelope the foot and leg up to the 
knee. It should be of a good consistence, and spread an 
inchin thickness, on a napkin of proper size. If both 
feet are affected, it requires about three pounds of linseed 
meal. When the poultice is spread even, and' ready for 
application, about two ounces of the abovemenlioued 
liquor is to be diffused over the surface of the cataplasm, 
and then the foot and leg are to be immediately enveloped 
with it, and over all another covering of flannel, secured by 
a roller. It is not to be changed for twenty-four hours. 

The employment of this remedy would probably have 
yet remained uncertain, had not such distinguished 
physicians as M.M. Halle, Nysten, and Chaussier, under- 
taken the appreciation of its merits. We shall state the 
result of these gentlemen’s and our own experience on 
this point. 

The first, and the almost immediate effect of the cata- 
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plasm is to induce a kind of calm. It appears to act as a 
prolonged warm bath on the limb. Should the patient 
have been greatly harassed with agitation and want of 
*leep, the restlessness is tranquillized, and sleep generally 
aimsues. On awaking, he reaps the fruit of the repose 
twhich he has enjoyed. He finds himself much more at 
ahisease. “ If,” say Halle and Nysten, " the remedy has 
theen applied at the very height of the paroxysm, a 
itoeedy moderation of pain and sleep are the usual con - 
tio^Mences.” 

as' On removing the poultice, the skin appears soft and 
hnoist. The integuments on the sole of the foot (or palm 
of the hand, if the remedy has been applied to the upper 
extremity) are wrinkled ; and a humid, whitish exudation 
obtains, as well on the surface of the limb, as on that of 
the poultice. On scraping the skin gently with the back 
of a knife, the exudation appears deeply accumulated in 
the pores. It is thick, white, and somewhat resembles 
suet softened before the fire. It is formed of the scarf-skin 
detached and broken down by the poultice. In the course 
of the subsequent applications, the exudation becomes 
more humid, and if they are continued/ it changes into a 
watery discharge more or less abundant, sometimes pro~ 
fuse. The same phenomena, but not in so marked a degree, 
have followed the application of the poultice, leaving out 
the aromatic tincture. A similar process has been tried 
upon sound limbs, with this difference of result, that from 
tb» gouty exudation a much more nauseous odour was 
fiSuncfto arise, 'than in the opposite circumstances. We 
ourselves have frequently observed a most singular feetor to 
issue from these poultices; and what is worthy of remark, 
an evident amelioration of. the symptoms invariably 
succeeded the extrication of this foetid gas. In a case' of 
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gout, which we lately treated in the manner now described, 
this fcetor developed itself on the eighth application of the 
poultice, and this was the epoch of the first notable ame- 
lioration of the symptoms. The foetid exhalation continued 
on the ninth, tenth, and eleventh poultice ; then disap- 
peared. This pcfculiar odour we have heard compared, 
by the mother of a family, to that which exhales from the 
beds of infants, when the clothes arc much soiled with 
alvine evacuations. In two other gouty subjects, the 
fcetor did not appear till after a great many applications of 
the poultice; but then corresponded exactly with the 
period of mitigation. , 

Another effect of these cataplasms, and which has been 
well described by Halle, is a pain, with sense of burning 
heat, in the sole of the foot or heel. This effect is pro- 
duced by the application, whether the limb be gouty or 
sound; but does not result when the aromatic tincture is 
left out. These are the words of M.M. Halle and Nysten, 
in their Report to the Minister. “ This pain often takes 
place, during the second or third application, in the sole of 
the foot or heel, but without redness, spot, or any external 
sigu of inflammation. When, indeed, the pain is very 
severe, it usually occasions a tumefaction of the part, and 
then the skin on the side of the foot is sometimes a little 
red. This pain is, in some individuals, more distressing 
than that of the gout itself ; but it in ay always be prevented 
or relieved, with certainty, by the interposition of a piece 
of fine linen or muslin, folded once or twine between the 
poultice and the sole of the foot. The pain, however, is 
often slight, or consisting only in a disagreeable sensation, 
with beat, throbbing, or pricking of the part. Some 
patients, though few in number, never complain of it at 
all. . When the application is made to the upper extremity, 
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the same kind of pain is felt in the palm of the hand. Its 
seat appears to be the fibrous tissue dispersed among the 
cellular membranes of these parts.” Rapporte de M. 
Halle, p. 8 — 9. 

There are some other effects of the same remedy, which 
may be considered as consecutive of the foregoing. These 
are, weakness and wasting of the litnbs, resulting probably 
from the copious exudation abovementioned ; tenderness 
in the soles of the feet, rendering pedestrian exercise in- 
commodious ; and finally, in some individuals, after the 
two or ‘three first applications, a degree of agitation, 
restlessness, and sometimes an increased activity, which 
causes a more rapid digestion. The last we are tempted, 
with M. Chaussier, to attribute partly to the absorption of 
the aromatic tincture from the cataplasm; and partly to 
the sympathetic acceleration of various internal functions' 
consequent on increased perspiration. 

Such then are the common effects of this remedy, both 
in health and in the gout; but before detailing the 
exclusive effects in the latter case, we may once for all 
state that, from a much less complicated tincture, the same 
phenomena will result; hence the following practical 
observations have been drawn, not from Pradier’s 
cataplasm alone, but also from analogous applications ; f or 
instance, the same Linseed poultice with compound 
tincture of Gentian, instead of the Complex Aromatic 
tincture.* 

, ^ Suppose regular gout is hovering about, And threatening 
the patient, th» effect of these cataplasms willbetopro- 

* We observe Pradier’s remedy sold near Covent Garden at a guinea 
a bottle ! We can assure our readers that a much simpler remedy Will 
be a very good substitute.— Editor. 
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voke and realize the attack. In these cases, says Halle in 
the report, the first application rarely, the second often, 
but the third generally induces the devclopeuient of gout 
in the foot of the extremity poulticed. The duration of 
the attack thus provoked is shorter than it would other- 
wise be; and this is the case whether the poultice be 
applied previously to, at the beginning of the attack, or 
in the height of the paroxysm'. 

From this it is evident that the remedy may be em- 
ployed with advantage in chronic and irregular gout, 
whereby the fits may be shortened, and the gouty action 
determined completely on the feet. To this effect many 
of the observations in the report tend, and many cases con- 
firm the position. But, on the same principles, these 
poultices would be improper in those gouty attacks, where 
the inflammation runs high, with a great determination of 
blood to the parts. . So in fixed gout, where organic injury 
of the bony extremities is threatened, the remedy would be 
plainly inappropriate. 

In retrocedent gout, as the great object is a quick restora- 
tion of gouty action to the joints, and, as Pradier’s remedy 
does not produce this effect, in general, till the develope- 
ment of that peculiar pain which we have described, and 
which requires an average of seventy-two hours; it follows 
that a mustard poultice, or other very stimulating applica- 
tion, should be first employed to invite the gouty irritation 
back, and then the cataplasm would form a valuable mean 
of keeping it there. Or the two means might be combined ; 
thus while sinapisms are applied to the .knees, Pradier's 
remedy might be applied to the feet. 

Without any view of detracting from the credit of the 
itmedy, but rather to corroborate its utility, we shall shew 
that it is far from being a new proposition. Without 
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dwelling on the cataplasm of Celsug* (the roots of the 
hibiscus boiled in wine,) — the tonic-'etoollrent catiiplasm 
of Riviere (bran meal boiled in wine, with the addition of 
bhmdy and butter,)— the poultice of tbs Breslau physi- 
cians, by which so many were cured-^-the stimulating ca- 
taplasm of Alexander Tfallien (faenugraec, honey, wine, Jt&) 
under the use of which, by the by, the peculiar pain in 
the soles of the feet, seems to have been noticed-^* si 
ager dolorem, quum cataplamata imponuntur •, imkifSerdtum 
esse intolerabilem dicat, neccsie est tunc, fyc* we come to 
Musgrave, who was in the habit of employing a tiucture 
almost exactly the sam$ as Prodier’s. Take quick lime 
half-a-pound, dissolve in 24 pounds of water, and boil down 
to twelve. To the liquor poured off clear, add sarsaparilla, 
China, sassafras, of each three ounces. 'Infuse in a sand- 
bath for a night, and to the strained liquor add an ounce .of 
the tincture of orange peel. This mixture was applied 
externally, and taken internally. 

But, as before observed, the compound tincture of gen- 
tian, with a linseed poultice) has produced all the general 
and particular effects of Pradier’s form, under our own 
eyes. 

It ought, however, to be borne in mind, that as a large 
surface of skin is here exposed to heat, moisture, and 
inordinate perspiration ; and as some degree of weakness 
and emaciation of the parts is the necessary consequence; 
it would be prudent to graduate the size of the cataplasm, 
according to the vigour or age of the patient. This we 
tiavedone, and- with satisfactory results. Another precau- 
tion, which both M. Halle and Guilbert recommend* i*i 
the 'application of an unctuous substance tothe limb, im- 
mediately before the poultice is laid bfo ^ This Uofftsfy 
restrains the absorption of any headrfg Material from tbe 
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poultice, but obviates that chill which the patient is liable to, 
if great care be not taken, when the dressings are changed.* 

§ 34. — Paulmier s Remedy* , Paulmier was a well in- 
formed physician, and although he thought liis remedy was 
often of itself sufficient, he did not fail to employ oilier 
means when indicated. 

This remedy, which we ourselves have tried with success, 
is no other than leeches applied to the parts affected with 
gout. Paulmier is very particular respecting the selection 
of these animals. They should be healthy, middle-sized, 
with small heads — having gold-coloured stripes on the 
the back. The small, round, and* black leech he rejects. 
They should be put on the momeut that any redness or 
swelling appears, and repeated without fear, till all the symp- 
toms of gout are dispersed — and, in particular, till the pain 
shall have ceased, or becomegrcatly mitigated. The num- 
ber must vary, according to the extent and intensity of 
the local affection. Paulmier has applied twenty, thirty, 
or even more the first time, diminishing the number as 
the symptoms subside. The bites are allowed to bleed 
freely \ but the flow of blood is not to be solicited by put- 
ting the feet in warm water. A troublesome itching, he 
remarks, sometimes takes place where the leeches had fas- 
tened, and may be regarded as the faithful messenger 
that announces the entire cessation of the attack. 

* “ 1 have found great cause of satisfaction in the occasional use of a 
simple poultice, made with bread which has been scalded with boiling 
water, pressed almost dry, and again rendered of sufficiently soft con- 
sistence by means of the lotion which I shall presently describe. — 
Scudamore on Gout. This lotion is composed of one third spirit, and 
two thirds camphor mixture. Now I conceive, that a poultice thus 
constituted bears a very great analogy to Pradier s remedy, so ably put 
to the test by the French Commission; and I think it highly deserving 
the notice of the British, Medical world, under the judicious restriction* 
laid down by Guilbert and Hall6.— Editor. 
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It has been objected, that, local weakness sometimes 
succeeds the application of leeches. In reply, Paulmier ob- 
serves, that the attack of gout itself, is followed by debility 
of the parts— and that to a much greater extent than after 
the employment of leeches. He relates eight cases where 
this plan was pursued with the happiest effects. One in- 
stance was in his own person. At the age of seventy-four, 
and afterwards at the age of seventy-eight, he experienced 
attacks of inflammatory gout on the toes and knees. He 
was cored by reiterated applications of leeches. The bites 
of the leeches being healed, he was able to walk, in four 
days, as well as though he had never been affected with 
gout.— He pretends to no discovery, but follows the pre- 
cepts of the ancients, particularly of Ccelius Aurelianus- 

§ 35. — Eau Medicinale. This is still a secret. It has 
been conjectured to be the tincture of hellebore, of colchi- 
cum, of gratiola; but chemical analysis does not support 
these suppositions. .It is sufficient for us to know, that it 
acts as an evacuant, generally as a drastic purgative. 
Such means have sometimes succeeded in gout, but more 
frequently they have proved hurtful. The most favourable 
report which we can make of the Eau Medicinale, may 
be conveyed in the words of Areteus respecting hellebore ; 
** podagricis verntrum mirific& : sed \nprimis morbiinva- 
sionibm summit ; quod si mullis jain annis inveteravit, vel 
amajoribus per successionem descendit, agrotum ad morlem 
comitatur l” In other words, we conceive that a 
pan who has been affected with gout but a short* time— 
who is yet young, strong, possessed of firm powers «f re- 
sistance, and whose organs are all sound in structure, and 
free in function— such a man, we say, may occasionally 
turn to his advantage this powerful medicine. We shall 
not enumerate the injurious, or even fatal effects ofthesAU 
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Medicinale — they may be found scattered in the medical 
annals of England, where the remedy is yet in vogue. 

’ After eulogizing the plan of Dr. Kinglake, Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia informs us that “ no untoward circumstance what- 
ever has yet occurred, in consequence of the speedy removal of 
the paroxysm,” by the Eau Medicinale! But mark the 
change in a very few years. “ The credit of the Eau 
Medicinale appears now to have declined so universally, 
that any laboured exposure of this baneful nostrum might 
appear unnecessary.” — Scudamore's Treatise , 2d Ed. 204. 

It would appear that the vinum Colchici, as prepared ac- 
cording to Sir Everard Home’s directions, is possessed of 
all the anti-arthritic powers of the Eau Medicinale , but 
divested of its noxious qualities. Now granting this to 
be the case, the remedy is not a whit the safer; because the 
danger consists in the sudden arrest of the gouty action 
or irritation, by means of which Nature was warding off 
disease of an internal organ. And we assert, from repeat- 
ed observation and dissections, that whenever either Gout 
or Rheumatism, when constitutional, is suddenly checked, by 
whatever means, an irritation, or chronic inflammation, will 
sooner or later be transferred to some vital or internal 
structure, and there tend more to curtail the range of cxis- 
tence than the original malady. Among the effects of these 
near-cuts to ease in gout are, palpitations of the heart, 
rushings of blood to the head, indigestion, chronic hepati- 
tis* Sic. These can only be cured by improving the state 
of the digestive organs, and inviting the gouty irritation to 
an external part, by means of an issue, small blister, &c. # 

•“This," says Dr. Scudamore, “cannot be said of the Eau Medicinale, 
wine of Colchicum, Ac. They do, in most instances, /or a fetus trials, 
influence the local symptoms very speedily; but so far from reoiOvin; 

r 2 
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§ 86 . — The Remedy of Held. This isthe Peruvian bark 
administered in lull doses. Sydenham had suggested the 
same. Held employed the bark with remarkable success; 
and does not hesitate to consider it as much a specific in 
gout, as mercury is in the venereal disease. In a paper by 
Alexander Small, in the Med. Obs. and Enquir. many facts 
are brought forward in corroboration of the above; among 
others he relates his own case, wherein he had recourse to 
the bark, in doses oftwo drachms every two hours, till two 
ounces were consumed, by which means he was completely 
freed from fever and gout. 

To the great astonishment of the Spanish physicians, 
Lemnos and Tavares, who seem' to have known nothing 
of Small’s publication, a surgeon-barber cured a very vio- 
lent attack of gout, undertheir eyes, by administering, 
first, a purgative, and then bark in doses of a drachm every 
hour, till two ounces were swallowed. Doctors Lemnos 
and Tavares repeated this experiment in numerous cases of 
gout, and with success. Alph. Leroi, who has translated 
the work of Tavares, pursued the same method of treat- 
ment in a great variety of cases, combining with it Paul- 
rnier’s application of Leeches to the gouty parts. Upon 
the whole, this mode of treatment is worthy of further in- 
vestigation and trial. 

Methodic or regular Treatment of Gout. Attack of re- 

th« causeof Gout, they leave the disposition to the disease much stronger 
in tha system, and lead to the still more calamitous, because more con- 
stant pains of the chronic form of the disease. I have had abundant 
opportunity to know ihat each of these medicines, sooner or later, dis- 
appoints the patient of his expected cure, rendering merely palliative 
assistance, and keeping o£f the disease for a time only, so that it is left 
to prey on the constitution with qiore lasting and serious ill e Sects,'* 
— Sd, Edition, p. 198, 
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gular acute gout. We shall consider this species as impend- 
ing— at its commencement — at its height — and in its decline. 

§ $7.— Impending. When the precursory signs of gout 
begin to reveal themselves, if the patient call the goddess of 
health to his assistance, she will counsel him to studiously 
guard against cold and moisture — to clothe himself a little 
warmer than usual — to refrain from gross, oily, indigestible 
food— to eat sparingly of plain, light victuals— to keep up, 
by all means, the various excretions— particularly that 
from the skin— to regulate his exercise and sleep— to re- 
nounce late hours, whether passed in study, labour, or com- 
pany — to endeavour to keep his mipd tranquil and unruffled 
by the blasts of passion. 

As a fur is now generally observable on the tongue, in- 
dicating some stomach derangement, a very gentle emetic 
of Ipecacuan is occasionally serviceable, and the bowels 
should be kept soluble with mild purgatives, as Electuary 
of Senna with Sulphur, or other analogous preparation. 

If, on the other hand, the patient be weak, and his com- 
plaint hJs not been brought on by excess in spirituous 
liquors, it may be prudent to indulge in a little wine, 
to take some light bitter, and use a moderately generous 
diet. By these means, a proper direction will be given to 
the lit, and the internal organs will be preserved from 
danger. 

§ 38. — Commencing. Suppose the attack has actually 
commenced ; repose — some gentle diaphoretic conjoined 
with a saline draught, abstinence from all occupation of 
mind or body. Although there may, at this time , he some 
degree of hardness in the pulse, t with fur on the tongue, 
general blood-letting and strong purgatives are to be avoided. 
These are the rules to be observed when the disease is 
moderately developing itself on the extremities; and 
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admit of modification, if on the one hand there be a 
degree of violence, or on the other a kind of hesitation 
in the symptoms. In this latter case, and especially where 
the stomach is disordered, as it generally is, with flatulence, 
uneasiness, or spasm, light aromatics, ether, volatile alkali, 
&c. may be useful. Mean time those joints to which the 
gouty action is now determining itself, are to be covered 
with fleecy hosiery, hare-skins, or cygnet down ; and, if 
necessary, a gentle excitement may be kept up there by 
emollient poultices, with a small proportion of mustard ; 
or the spirituous poultice of Pradier before described. 

In those cases, on the other hand, where the arthritic 

f 

■attack sets in with violence and pain, leeches, according to 
Paulmier’s plan, should undoubtedly be employed. The 
application of lukewarm water is also useful. See farther 
on. Large bleedings (by venesection) from the member 
affected, have also been tried, and sometimes with success. 
Sauvages relates that Lazerme dissipated, by large blood- 
letting from the foot, an attack of gout in a man who was 
anxious to be speedily cured. Gilbert, Van der Hdjyde, and 
others, have witnessed similar facts. Many other examples 
are to be found in the writings both of the ancients and 
moderns. Aetius has a remarkable passage, concluding 
thus -.—sape in ipso inflammato crure, tena incisa, ct multo 
sanguine detracto, hominem ab omni dolor eliberavi. Serin- 
xiL According to the testimony of Barthez, however, 
general blood-letting, even from the foot, is not always 
deyoid of inconvenience in gout. It may Oven prove in- 
japtoua, by the debility which it induces, and the conse- 
vpieniinterruption which nature experiences in the midst 
Of many simultaneous operations which she is then car- 
rying on. Nevertheless, cases have been communicated* 
to us,' where copious, we might say excessive venesection, 
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has arrested at once the progress of gbut; and that with- 
out any other inconvenience than a little subsequent 
' weakness. Bnt we dare not recommend such practice till 
a greater accumulation of facts shall have falsified the 
memorable words of Mead “ Experience teaches us,” 
says he, “ that we must not expect to cure gout by blood, 
letting; the effect of which, in general, is merely to cause 
the disease to shift its seat from one place to another.” 
Mortita et precepta, c. ii. 

Cold in Gout. Among the strong measures which have 
been employed in this period and species of gout, we may 
enumerate the application of cold, or even ice. It has to 
our knowledge, in some measure, resolved and dispersed 
incipient attacks of gout, in young subjects, who were other- 
wise healthy, vigorous, and under the influence of primary 
invasions. But it has also come to our knowledge, that 
subsequently they were less fortunate ; as they suffered from 
affections of the joints that were distressing in their nature, 
and both tedious and difficult in their cure. In other in- 
stances# the consequences of this method of treatment 
were stiil more melancholy, it appears that in France, 
Germany, England, Holland, in short throughout the 
North of Europe, the employment of cold in gout has 
done harm. In Italy and Greece it has been less injurious. 
Cocchi, and in latter times Ginnnini have recommended 
it. Hippocrates indeed had said ; — " Tumores autem cum 
dolore in articulis, sine ulceratione, podagricos affectus, 
plerumque levat sedatque multa frigida his affusa” 

A host of authors have written on t\iis plan of treat- 
ment. Among these we distinguish Floyer, Homberg, 
Pietsch, Marcard, Giannini, Kinglake, and others. All 
the positive conclusions which we can draw from Giannini, 
one of the latest writers on this subject, are these, viz. 
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that if the patient’s constitution possess sufficient energy 
to deliver itself by other means or outlets from the "gouty 
action or matter,— -if there exists no internal derangement, 
no irritable point, no weakened organ, and finally, if 
climate and atmosphere ate favourable, this remedy may 
be applied without inconvenience, ft will effectually lull 
the pain, and put a speedy termination to the paroxysm. 
But in circumstances different from the above, and parti- 
cularly if the patient be what we may term a constitution- 
ally gouty subject, this measure will turn against him ; 
and the least unpleasant circumstances that may result, 
will be, diseases of the joints more or less serious, or 
contractions of difficult removal. But more frequently 
he will experience the formidable or mortal effects' of 
repelled gout !* 

Nevertheless there is a mode of applying cold in gout, 
which, in circumstances about to be mentioned, may prove 
very useful. When, for instance, the inflammation of the 
joint is acute, the determination towards the extremities 
decided, the patient strong, not very susceptible, and 
apparently proof against retrocession, we may, in order 
to diminish the pain, and extreme heat of which he com- 
plains, let fall slowly, and drop by drop, cold water on the 
inflamed surface, for a longer or shorter space of time. 
After this species of miniature pumping, the inflamed part 

* From all that I can learn of the practice of applying cold water, 
the relief ie never so certain as the danger.” Scudamore on Gout,. 
p.. 949, 2d Ed. 

. u In' two cases,” says Dr. Parry, “ which occurred between twenty 
and thirty years ago, immersion of a gouty foot in cold water, which 
produced instant relief of the pain, and a proportionate abatement of 
the inflammation, was in a few hours followed by a paralytic icizorepf 
Mf the body.” Elements of Pathology, 
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should be gently wiped, and thrn enveloped in a proper co- 
vering, This cold sprinkling, or cold drop bath, produces 
an immediate diminution of the pain and heat, and ulti- 
mately brings out a moisture on the surface. 

Icy cold drink has also been given, as well to prevent as 
to mitigate the paroxysm of gout. Van tier Hcyde asserts 
that there is not a more powerful remedy for this purpose. 
Rondelet, Vogel, and Barthez, have witnessed its good 
effects. But the particular cases, in which it may be em- 
ployed, are not yet determined ; and many authors, among 
others Musgrave, speak unfavourably of the measure. 

. § 39. — Acme, or course of the attack. If the gouty 
seizure has been properly treated in the beginning — and 
if it continue moderate in its course, there will be little 
else for the physician to prescribe, than abstemious 
regimen, repose, "flannel, and patience But if the 
current do not run thus smooth, we must take measures 
for regulating the fever , the local congestion , and the pain. 

§ 40 . — Fever of Gout. Whether the. fever be too high, 
and of. the inflammatory type, moderate, or too feeble, 
it has always a tendency to assume a slow and chronic 
march. 

Is the Fever manifestly inflammatory ? General blood- 
letting, particularly from the lower extremity, may be 
practised ; but with caution, lest the determination to the 
joints be disturbed. After this measure, some physicians 
prescribe a purgative. Forestus, Mead, and'Lister, afford 
us examples of this practice, which, in their hands, has 
been successful. The diet and regimen should he strictly 
anti-inflammatory , with this exception always, that no 
acid drinks be used. , Musgrave has often seen violent and 
dangerous colics result from this accident. 

Js the Fever moderate 1* Here, a well regulated regimen 
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ought to be our principal study. The patient's food-should 
be drawn from the vegetable kingdom, in the early stages ; 
since nourishment of the animal kind increases the pain. 
It should be light, taken in small quantities at a time, 
and, for the most part, in a liquid form. At a more ad- 
vanced period, a more substantial sustenance may be 
allowed ; as veal bouilli, chicken, chocolate, 8tc. always 
proportioning the quantum and kind to the degree of fever. 
To obviate that sinking or languor of the stomach, which 
so often supervenes in the course of the attack, some 
spiced panada, a very light cordial even, or a little white 
wine, in imitation of Mead and Sydenham, may be occa- 
sionally indulged in. These things, however, should be 
administered, if possible, during those remissions which 
periodically take place between the paroxysms, and after 
those local critical evacuations which terminate each fit.* 
Care should be taken that these evacuations are kept with- 
in salutary bounds, and not allowed to run into excess, or 
prove deficient. If, for example, the perspiration con- 
tinue during the remission of the fever, and in immoderate 
degree, with thirst, restlessness, &c. it ought to be re- 
strained by exhibiting a cooling lavement, by withdrawing 
all heating or stimulating food, by covering the patient 
very lightly, after wiping the moisture carefully from the 
skin, by causing him to sit up, or even leave his bed, &c. 

* It may be observed, once for all, that there is a striking coincidence 
between the pathological views of the foreign authors and those of one 
otrfl illustrious Parry. The latter considers gout as a salutary reaction 
and evacuation of the system, whereby the equilibrium of the circa* 
iation, and a comparatively healthy state of the various functions, are 
far a time at least restored. The evidence If Parry is, in itself, a 
host, and only, requires collocation with minor authorities to annul 
them. 
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On the other hand, if the perspiration and other evacua- 
tions are manifestly scanty, they ought to be augmented 
by keeping the patient in bed, and comfortably covered, 
during the whole time of the febrile paroxysm, by ad- 
ministering some tepid diluent with nitre, &c. and by 
using frictions towards the close of the fit. To these 
means of determining to the kidneys and skin, Stoll 
recommends other measures which determine to the 
bowels and to the extremities themselves; such as foot- 
baths of lukewarm water, glysters, and even gentle purga- 
tives, if there be no spontaneous alvine evacuation at the 
close of each paroxysm.* 

Is the Fever Weak, and imperfectly developed?' Here, after 
the example of Thilenius, as cited by Burthcz, the decoc- 
tion of bark with the acetate of ammonia may be usefully 
employed. In cases where the urine was pale, and the 
erysipelatous swelling succeeding the paroxysm rose 
slowly, Thilenius added to the foregoing remedies, frictions 
with tincture of the blistering fly over the joints. 

§41. — The local Inflammation. This is not always in 
proportion to the fever. Although the sanguineous de- 
termination to the parts affected he very considerable, 

* Dr. Scud.uu ire, who recommends purgatives in a more liberal- 
manner than the foreign authors, gives the following form of a draught, 
which acts at once on the bowels and urinary organs, and from which 
he has experienced the most beneficial elects. Take of Magnesia 
fifteen grains, Epsom salts a drachm, vinegar of colchicum from one 
to two drachms, made into a draught will) any distilled water, and 
sweetened with a few grains of extract of liquorice. It is to be 
repeated at intervals of six or eight hours, according to the freedom of 
its operation, and the urgency of the symptoms. This plan should be 
actively persevered in till^he gouty inflammation subsides, and so long 
asthe morning urine deposits a sediment. 3d. Ed. p. 167. 
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blood-letting from the arm is a hazardous measure. It was 
to this that Admiral Suffrein, the brightest ornament of 
the French marine, fell a sacrifice! Paulmier aud a thou- 
sand others have witnessed similar effects. When there- 
fore venesection is absolutely indicated, let it be from the 
lower extremity. If, on the other hand, the determination 
be too feeble, and the gouty matter or action be inclined 
to wander toother parts of the body, it is evident that they 
should be enticed, as it were, to fix themselves in the 
members, by appropriate irritations there, such as emollient 
mustard poultices ; or the spirituous emollient cataplasm 
mentioned in the 33d section. 

| 42. — The Pain. It is from this, above all things, that 
the patient begs to be delivered. Patience, indeed, would 
probably be the best anodyne ; but there are men who 
could bear with fortitude the actual cautery, yet who lose 
their resolution under the torture of gout. For these 
some solace must be provided. Among the means- of 
soothing the anguish of the disease, without disturbing the 
salutary operations of nature, a local vapour-bath to the 
parts affected holds the first rank. This measure is 
followed by an abundant perspiration from the inflamed 
surface, and a tumefaction which moderates the pain. 
Immersion of the feet in lukewarm water, or in that in 
which aromatic herbs have been boiled, has often a similar 
effect. Boerhaave witnessed the powerful influence of 
warm water aspersions on the gouty limb, over pain. The 
warm skins of animals just flayed have been applied with 
relief. It is this remedy which Fontaine makes the crafty 
fox prescribe for the gouty lion : 

D'un loup ecorchd vif appliquez-voui ]a peau, 

Toute chaude et touts fumante,— — — 

To these may be added the steam of warm milk and 
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water, and the affusion of warm 'milk. See also what has 
been said of cold as an application. 

Anodynes have been employed both iutemally and ex- 
ternally to diminish the pain of gout; but not always with 
success— sometimes with much inconvenience in the result. 
It is when combined with a diaphoretic, as in Dover’s 
powder, that opium has proved really serviceable for this 
purpose J* 

But both physician and patient should ever hear in 
mind the memorable sentiment of the English Hippo- 
crates “ Dolor in hoc morbo est amarissimum uatuiaj 
phannacum: qui quo vehementfor est, cb cilius prajter- 
Iabitur paroxysm us.” Sydenham. Pain is nature's bit- 
terest remedy in this disease; but the sharper it it, the 
sooner will the paroxysm be over. We must not therefore 
dream of anodynes, but in cases of excessive anguish ; aud 
the opiate which we always employ for that purpose, 
because it has constantly succeeded, is a foot-bath of 
water moderately warm, and impregnated with any aroma- 
tic herbs; to which we generally add halfa glass of brandy 
or rum, in imitation of Musgrave. In such cases also the 
spirituous cataplasms, before described, may prove useful.*)* 

" Dr, Scudamore employs opium freely at night, while the opening 
draughts, before alluded to, are taken in the day. “ The patient being 
furnished with twelve pills, 'each containing one grain of crude opium, 
and half a grain of antimonial powder, may be desired to take one, two, 
or if pain be very severe, even three at bed-time, os the first dose, ami 
repeat one every hour or two nfter wards, according to the f!?grrc of 
pain; this being the only regulation as to the quantity to be employed, 
when no contra-indications are present.” 225. 

t Dr, Scudamore prefers “ the free sponging with tepid water” to 
immersion. Gut this eminent physician seems to place his principal 
dependence on tepid evaporation with the following lotion, viz. one 
part of spirit to three of camphor mixture, applied to the part3 affected 
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§ 48 .— Decline of the' Attach As the paroxysms 
diminish in intensity, the remissions become more marked ; 
and finally, the fever disappears, succeeded by appetite 
and sleep. From this period, the patient should leave bis 
couch, and even attempt to exercise his limbs, although^ 
far from being free from pain. This is the grand meatt 
of preventing those Contractions and that stiffness which 
too often form the sequel® of gout. Sydenham recom- 
mends the patient to get out of doors— at least in a car- 
riage or other conveyance ; for although the exertion may 
appear a matter of impossibility at first, yet he will soon 
find that the motion of the vehicle shall cause him much 
less pain that^he would experience if seated iu his own 
house. Baglivi adds, that even during the course of the 
attack, and when the patient is unable to take any other 
exercise, he should frequently . throw the muscles and 
organs of the chest into action, by conversing, singing, 
or reading aloud ; which precept he supports by solid 
reasoning, and quotes the beautiful passage of Plutarcb, 
C. xiii. de Tarentula. The following verse of Fontaine 
contains a medical fact — 

Gouttc bien tracass6 esta demigulrie. 

Gout well teased is half cured. 

by means of linen rags; the lotion being first rendered agreeably luke- 
warm, by the addition of a sufficient quantity of boiling or hot water, 
‘••foie evaporation/’ says Dr. S. “ which the alkahol alone would pro- 
duce, is advantageously restrained by the dilution with the camphorated 
mixture.” The temperature should not be too high, nor too low— 
between 75° and'85°. The linen compresses constantly kept wet with 
the lotion, should consist of six or eight folds, one laid upon another, with 
a slight ami cool covering over all. front considerable experience, 

I can corroborate Dr. Scudamore’s recommendation of this lotion, 
ludecd I find it the best anodyne to the gouty inflammation, which we 
can use. — E ditor. 
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Towards the close of the attack, sudorific decoctions of 
the woods, with milk, have been usefully employed to 
accelerate the termination. It is, however, of importance 
in this last period of the disease, to watch over the critical 
evacuations; for it sometimes happens that these and the 
fever of gout cease too soon, from want of constitutional 
energy ; and on the other hand, continue too long, at the 
risk of superinducing a lingering state of debility. In 
these cases, we have given with good effect, the bark, either 
alone, or in conjunction with chalybeate waters. These 
considerations lead us insensibly to the subject of chronic 
gout ; but before closing the section, we have one impor- 
tant remark to make; namely, that during^ponvalosceuce 
from any kind of gout, the patient is very liable to relapse ; 
and that from very trifling causes. Warner remarked 
in his own person, and in many others, that the mere 
exposure to cold was sufficient to produce this accident; 
and still more frequently, as Cullen and ttnrthez also 
observe, that a brisk purgative at this period recalled the 
gouty attack.* 

§ 44. — Treatment of Chronic Gout. A great deal of 
what we have said, respecting the treatment of regular 
acute, will apply to that of chronic gout; and therefore- 
need not be repeated here. Our task in this place is to 
develope the treatment of various local swellings which 
embarrass us at the close of chronic gout. • But previously, 
We shall say a few words on the management of certain 
symptoms, which* are extremely harassing to the patient, 
and for the relief of which, he is incessantly appealing to 

* “ During a gouty diatkesit, a brisk purgative will often produce 
acutely inflammatory gout in the knees or feet." Parrfi Element t of 
Pathology, p. 372. 
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iis. — In the course of a long and painful attack of chronic 
gout, complaints of the stomach arc often very distressing, 
whether they shew themselves under the form of heartburn, 
loss of appetite, &e. or that general languor which accom- 
panies stomach affections. These require the judicious 
administration ofantisaspmodics, as sulphuric ether, aroma- 
tics, &c. after which, Litters, steel, bark, valerian, may be 
prescribed. 

A fur on the tongue, and a yellowish tint of countenance, 
have sometimes led to the use of drastic purgatives ; but 
these, as we have said before, are inadmissible. Gentler 
cathartic medicines, especially when combined with 
bitters or aromatic), or with the bark, succeed better. 
Or we may employ medicines that unite a purgative and 
tonic quality in themselves, as rhubarb ; or a purgative and 
diaphoretic, as sulphur, guiacum, &c. 

As a diuretic, a decoction of burdock in beer has been 
much employed; hut diuretics in gout, have rarely an- 
swered the expectations of ihe physician or patient. 
Nevertheless they may be employed. Stahl, in his Disser- 
tation on this disease, recommends to posterity , leeches, 
camphor, and nitre, for the cure of gout. 

In some attacks of chronic gout there is a m6st distress- 
ing sensation of weakness or oppression, amounting 
almost to the fainting of Angina Pectoris, and requiring 
the most powerful antispasmodics for its removal. 

Many 'gouty subjects are most severely annoyed with 
cramps, which in general resist every remedial aid. A 
physician, who has written on the disease, informs us that,, 
in such cases, relief has been obtained by tight bands or 
garters round the upper and lower parts of the arms, thighs, 
and legs. 

Pain is not less terrible and obstinate in chronic gout. 
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than in the other species. Besides, those physical mea ns 
of appeasing this symptom, which we have already de- 
scribed, there are others of a moral nature which are far 
from being devoid of anodyne power. Indeed we have 
seen gouty patients who, in the midst of their cries and 
groans, have jumped from their beds, on the receipt of 
somestriking intelligence, as though there was nothing the 
matter with them ! Every one knows the story related by 
Fabricius Hildanus, of a man who was cured of gout by a 
pretended spectre that dragged him down stairs, and left 
him on the cold ground. 

To people susceptible of its power, music has afforded 
considerable mitigation of pain in this disease. Barthez 
knew a gentleman who had the torture of a, lumbago sus- 
pended for hours by the influence of music at a concert. 
It was by giving himself up to the most profound, almost 
cataleptic contemplation of philosophical subjects, that 
Cardan rendered himsejf insensible to the torments of 
gout. 

Another kind of power over the disease, is that of pride, 
which makes the stoic, in a paroxysm of gout and philo- 
sophical fanaticism, exclaim, “ No, gout, thou art not an 
evil f* Avoiding both extremes, the wise man will neither . 
totally dissemble his sufferings, ncr give way to querulous 
lamentation. He may feel the sting, but he will reflect on 
the necessity of obedience to the rod of affliction. Under 
the benign influence of resignation, he suffers with 
patience, and his pains are indubitably mitigated thereby ; 

Durum: std levius fit patienlia, 

Quidquid corrigere cst nefas. Horat. 

There is no illusion in this. We every day see the 
anguish of disease assuaged by patience and temper, 
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especially in men whose courage is fixed on the basis of 
religion. 

It is the duty of the conscientious physician to employ 
all the moral means in his power for the solace of the 
patient committed to his charge. He will despise those, 
indeed, which work on the credulity of the sick man, or 
lead him into ridiculous measures. He will steadily object 
to the employment of other means which expose the 
patient to violent and dangerous perturbations. He will, 
on the contrary, pursue a strictly philosophical course, by 
protecting and serving him, by combating false, and in- 
stilling true notions of the disease, and by obviating those 
melancholy ideas arising from a distempered imagination,- 
which cloud his judgment and damp his courage : eequo 
animo naturam mali petpcndat ager , neque quod per se moles, 
turn, inani metu, terrore, vel opinione reddat detenus . 
Profecto plurimum valet lute, mediana.— Musgrave. 

We now proceed to the treatment of those various 
gouty swellings of the extremities, which retard the ter- 
mination of chronic, and pave the way for fixed^gout. 
We have before alluded to emollient spirituous poultices, 
analogous to that of Pradier, as one of the most effectual 
applications in chronic gout. Frictions, and shampooing 
(massage) may also be usefully employed.* Exercise in a 
carriage, on horseback, or on foot, is always salutary, and 
never injurious in these cases. 

' * The following is the definition of Massage in Nysten’s Medical 
Dictionary “ C’est un mode de pression momentante qu’on exerce 
avec la main sur le corps et les membres, pour exciter le ton de la peau' 
et des tissus soujacens a kind of momentary pressure which one 
exercises with the hand on the body and extremities > for the purpose of 
exciting the tone of the skin and subjacent tissues. This is Dr. Balfour’s 
percussion and compression, but directed to chronic instead of acute 
gout . — Editob. 
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Is the swelling adematous, and obstinate ? We may use 
gentle frictions with flannel, the application of warm 
bran, dried salt, a partial or general bath of warm air in 
a dry stove, which is easily constructed by means of a 
spirit of wine lamp, and a coverlet sustained by hoops.* 

In the management of those ligamentous swellings and 
tendinous nodosities which too often succeed chronic gout, 
and also the contractions which result therefrom, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain whether these lesions are recent or of 
long standing ; and whether they are or are not accom- 
panied with pain. Pressavin has succeeded in removing 
painful contractions of the limbs by means of emollient 
and slightly anodyne applications — poultices of mallows 
and hemlock, and the internal administration of gentle 
diaphoretics, as decoction of China, and sarsaparilla in 
milk. Painless swellings admit of more powerful sudo- 
rilics, together with the bathing and pumping of warm 
mineral waters. We ourselves have seen ligamentous 
swellings and tendinous nodosities disappear under the use 
of the spirituous cataplasm described in llie section on 
Pradier’s Remedy. — Hnll6 and Nysten have seen the 
same ; but the diseases were recent. When otherwise , the 
effect of the cataplasms is to arrest the progress of the 
local malady, and thus confine it within narrow limits. 
Would the bath of oil and salt, so warmly recommended 
by Mercatus for gout in the feet, or Quarin’s poultice of 
boiled soap and camphor, be serviceable in these cases i 

* 41 1 know a gentleman of great intelligence, much subject to gout, 
who is partial to the use of heated air 9 as a remedy, which he obtains 
by burning alcohol at the extremity of a tin tube, bent in its form, and 
connected with a wooden cradle to be received under the bed-clothes, 
so that the air has free circulation.” Scudamore on Gout , 2nd Ed. 
p. 246. 

tt 2 
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Stimulating liniments, charged with camphor, cajeput oil, 
ammonia, and turpentine, have proved useful, especially 
when they bring out an erysipelatous eruption on the 
part.* 

Blisters have occasionally been applied with advantage, 
under the following circumstances, viz. at the close of the 
gouty attack, when all inflammatory symptoms were sub- 
sided, and when there was no appearance of a determina- 
tion to the parts. If pain accompanied the swellings, then 
a few leeches or other local detractions of blood preceded 
the blisters, which by some are applied in the neighbour- 
hood, rather than on the part affected. Camphor has, by 
some, been joined with the blistering plaister. 

As to the gouty tumour, stricldy so called, let it be re- 
membered that it may exist under two different forms. At 
first, it contains a liquid, or nearly liquid substance— subse- 
quently an earthy deposition. In the former case, Mus- 
grave employed with success a kind of suction.— Sunt qui 
succione materiam instrummto ad earn rem artifiemh facto 
eduxere. With a small trocar, to which is adapted a 
syringe, this instrument may be easily constructed; and 
we are of opinion that this practice ought to be revived^ 


* In tho permanent cedema and excessive debility sometimes left by 
gout, Dr. Scudamore recommends a calico or flannel roller— the em- 
ployment of an occasional pediluvium, or ivhat is preferable, the daily 
practice of sponging the parts in the morning with water, having a little 
salt dissolved in it, and at a temperature slightly tepid. The skin 
being wiped carefully dry, diligent friction with the hand or flesh brush 
should be continued till a comfortable glow in the skin is produced. 
Stimulating liniments, such ns Tinct. Lytta— Linira. Camp. Crimp. — 
Lin. Sap. C. in varying proportions may also be used. See the Second 
Edition of Dr, Scudamore’s most_ valuable Treatise on Gout, p. 
265, et seq. 
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and extended to all those cases where the fluid cannot be 
dispersed by other means. The wound left by the trocar 
ought, of course, to be carefully closed, to prevent the en- 
trance of air into the space from whence the fluid has 
been .drawn. 

Where the tumour consists of concreted substance , the 
chances of removal are small. Nevertheless, Van Swieten’s 
remedy of oil of turpentine impregnated with the fumes of 
muriatic acid, may be tried by way of unction on the 
gouty (ophi. Would not Sanctorius’s method be worthy 
of trial in these tormenting cases i — These are his words:—* 
“ Ego aliquando vidi in quadam antiqua gonagra phlegma 
gypseum molle, liquids catci simile, defluxisse ad cutem, 
qua perforata, ita liquidum egressum fuit : quo experi- 
mento excitatns, semel in quadam gonagra, ex gypsea 
pituita, utens stillicidio aquarum lanarum non ablutarum, 
in quibus malvayiscum, malvae et nasturtium ebullierunt, 
post longum aliquod intervallum aliquam portionem illius 
pituitcE gypsese sub cute existentisliquidam et mollem feci, 
indeque illam, secta cute, evacuavi.” Comm, in i. F. 
Cap. Avic. 

It is not impossible that the gouty concretions some- 
times become soft, as Sanctorius states; as they are gene- 
rally composed of urate of soda, which readily dissolves 
in solutions of potash, and of soda, as well as in sim- 
ple hot water. But the phenomenon may admit of ano- 
ther explanation. We have frequently seen these con- 
cretions composed of small grains in juxta-position, but 
very slightly adherent, so as indeed t<5 be broken down and 
float away in the matter of an abscess. It is therefore 
probable that by frictions and fomentations they may be 
so comminuted*, or, as it were, dissolved in fresh affluxes 
to the parts, as to be carried off by absorption. At all 
events, the operation recommended by Musgrave, as well 
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as that indicated by Sanctorius, might, we think, be use* 
fully directed against a crowd of cases completely neg- 
lected in these days. 

$1 ^.-.Treatment of Primitive Gout. In this species the 
best treatment is the best regimen. Nourishing diet, a 
little good wine, warm dothing, frictions, mild chaly- 
beates, with the bark, and gentle diaphoretics, are all that 
can be safely recommcuded in this kind of gout. 

§ 46. — Treatment of Fixed Gout. Old and hardened 
concretions are little within the reach of medicinal agents, 
and we ought to be reserved in our proceedings here. 

Suppose a violent accession of gout falls on a part 
already charged with these concretions ? According to 
circumstances, we would confine ourselves to fomenta- 
tions, and to simple or spirituous emollient poultices. If 
the chalky depositions appear ready to burst through the 
extenuated integuments, their escape may be facilitated 
by a very slight puncture, with pressure on the surround- 
ing parts. The concretion should be allowed to come 
away piecemeal with the poultices. But in fixed gout, the 
patient’s motto ought to be the following sentence of 
Seneca : “ Delinimenta magia quam remedia podagra meee 

compono, contentus si rarius accedit, et si minus verminatur” 
De vita beat. 

§ 47 .—Treatment of Fixed Primitive Gout. This dis- 
ease being of comparatively rare occurrence, the rules of 
treatment are less defined than in most other species. The > 
following may be selected from M. Hallo’s interesting 
Report to the Minister of the interior:— The waters of 
Bareges pumped on the parts have been useful in the com- 
mencement of the complaint. Pradier’s remedy has also 
given a g« ater degree of motion to the joints. We would 
recommend, according to age and temperament, &c. fric- 
tions— shampooing— warm air bath — blisters— cauteries 
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in the neighbourhood— pumping on the parts. Internally, 
gentle sudorifics— mineral waters— bark. 

| 48 . Treatment of Sciatica. When called in at the 
commencement of the attack, we have repeatedly witnessed 
the excellent effects of a large detraction of blood from 
the anus and neighbourhood by leeches; followed imme- 
diately by a hip-bath of high temperature— and then a 
brisk purgative. Counter- irritations to the lower extre- 
mities, with the view of determining the gouty action to 
those parts, will also be serviceable. 

In the height of the attack, purgatives, into the compo- 
sition of which calomel and the resinous drastics enter, are 
very useful. We knew a man, 50 years of age, naturally 
robust, but now emaciated, and beginning to halt from 
sciatica, which had continued many months, and resisted 
every measure which the faculty could propose. He was 
taken in hand by a Charlatan, who cured him completely 
by purgatives. He caused the patient to take, every 
morning, an ounce of Epsom salts, without interruption. 
The emaciation increased, and debility became extreme; 
but the pain and lameness proportionally diminished. He 
therefore persevered, and after having swallowed many 
pounds of salts, he got perfectly well, and has now conti- 
nued so ten years. The ancients cured sciatica sometimes 
in one day, by purgative glysters of colocvnth, elaterium, 
&c. so acrid as to bring even blood from the intestines. Bar- 
'thez recommends a foot-bath in which oxymuriate of mer- 
cury is dissolved— half a drachm to six quarts of water. 
Calomel in alterative doses has removed the disease. 

The external applications have been very numerous.— 
Spirituous fomentations^ mustard poultices, blisters, cup- 
ping (a favorite remedy of Tjasot), the actual cautery, 
as recommended by Hippocrates, the application of Moxa, 
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and Setons, have been praised, though they all occasionally 
fail. 

To these we may add another remedy, the history of 
which is somewhat curious — namely, the Remedium Are- 
narum et Jrundinum, by which, according to Suetonius, 
Octavius Augustus was cured of a particular weakness in 
the left hip, thigh, and leg. The most ingenious explication 
of this remedy is given by Pouteau. He supposes that 
the reeds were employed for the purpose of beating lightly, 
and for a considerable time, the parts affected, and that 
afterwards the sand was applied warm to the beaten parts. 

This plan has actually succeeded in many cases of 
sciatica.* 

| 49 - — Treatment of Misplaced Gout. Suppose a phy 
sician is called to the treatment of an internal disease in a 
man who has been, or still is subject to gout — or strongly 
predisposed thereto. First of all, he should endeavour to 
ascertain whether the disease, for which he is consulted, 
be really a gouty affection— for it would be very wrong 
to suspect that every malady in a gouty subject is of an 
arthritic nature. 

But suppose the affection to be really gouty, and 
fixed on an organ of importance, we must hasten to 
draw it towards other points, and if possible, give it the 
form of gout in the joints. This is the first step to be 
taken in repelled, retrocedent, or disguised gout; but we 
shall often find ourselves disappointed, if we conceive 
that, to effect our purpose, it is only necessary to apply a 
mustard poultice £o the soles of the feet, as is the general 

* This process is very similar to the Oriental methods of curing 
chronic Rheumatism, as described in the Medico-chirurgical Journal, 
Vol' ii. p. 526, and vol. iii. p. 102, where a plate of the apparatus is 
given. » 
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routine. It is here necessary to recollect the route by 
which the gouty action travelled, stage by stage, from the 
extremities to the interior; for it is by this same route it 
must travel back again. Thus if, previously to the retro* 
cession, the intermediate joints, as the knees, wrists, el* 
bows, &c. had occasionally been the seats of the disease* 
we must apply the counter-irritants to these parts rather 
than to the feet, where they would only cause useless pain,' 
and increase the general irritation of the system. This is 
what experience teaches. 

Acting with these views, when we meet with internal 
gout succeeding the wandering, «or the imperfectly articu- 
lar forms of the disease, we must not calculate on much 
success from irritants to the extreme points of former in- 
vasion. We ought rather to apply leeches to the neigh- 
bourhood of the present seat of gouty action, and flying 
blisters or sinapisms to those joints next in order of dis- 
tance from the trunk, and so on till we elicit gout to the 
surface or extremities. This will sometimes take place in 
the form of Erysipelas or St. Antony's fire on the stimu- 
lated parts, with relief to the internal organ-proving the 
close alliance between the two affections. 

For the purpose of counter-irritation we employ sina» 
pisms, or simply mustard foot-baths, or rubefacients. Gon- 
dran’s foot-bath is sometimes a valuable remedy in re- 
pelled or retrocedent gout. It is made by adding four, 
five, or six ounces of muriatic acid to six or eight quarts 
of warm water. Cupping, cupping with scarifications, 
and the Moxa, have been employed with success by some 
physicians. But where there is fixed combined with mis- 
placed gout, we must be cautious how we apply counter- 
irritants to the extremities, since the remedy may prove 
worse than the disease. In these cases* warm emollients are 
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preferable to strong irritating applications. The spirit 
tuous poultices already described will here be serviceable. 
Musgrave, after producing a gouty swelling of the joint 
by means of a mustard foot-bath, applied a blister in the 
neighbourhood, and kept it open for some time, in order 
to fix the gouty action in the extremity. This practice 
is infinitely preferable to hot foot-baths, which tdo often 
determine a new translation, as Barthcz has well ob- 
served, instead of keeping gout in the feet. 

Finally, we should always ascertain the cause of the re- 
trocession, and act accordingly. Is it the result of narco . 
tic applications ? — Then 'irritants to the same parts will 
produce good effects. Has it been from cold ? the appli- 
cation of a gentle heat will frequently remedy the evil. 
Has gout retroceded from astringent topicals ? — Then 
apply warm emollients. Meantime, if the patient be at 
all plethoric, or if he have been subject to haemorrhages, 
blood should be taken front the lower extremities, either 
by the lancet or leeches. This measure alone has often 
caused retroceded gout to abandon the internal organ ; 
but it should be practised with care, lest by too much en- 
feebling the patient, you leave not vital force to favour the 
translation from the interior to the exterior. 

As to internal medicines, as camphor, ether, aromatics, 
&c. they will be mentioned when treating the different 
kinds of misplaced gout. 

| 50.— Treatment of irregular Gout under the Spas- 
modic form. In misplaced gout, affecting the organs of 
sense in the Spasmodic form, bleeding from the lower ex- 
tremities, irritations to those joints most susceptible of 
gouty action — leeches to the neighbourhood of the dis- 
ease — blisters to the head itself— and, where there is sus- 
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picion of its being the harbinger of affection of the brain, 
brisk purgatives. 

§ 5 1 . — Gouty Apoplexy. Barthez proposes a very large 
bleeding from the feet, aud next, if necessary, from the 
arm.- Leeches ought also to be applied to the temples, 
and to the joints deserted by the gouty action. Musgrave 
advises thcjugular vein to be opened— a practice too much 
neglected in these days. He also recommends cupping 
with numerous scarifications between the shoulders. But 
above all, the joints must be irritated, and the disease re- 
called there by all possible means. Some practitioners 
have advised the head to be encirfcled with napkins wetted 
with cold water, while the lower extremities are plunged 
in hot water with mustard, &c. In the convalescence 
from gouty apoplexy of the nervous kind, the bark should 
be administered to guard against relapse. 

§ 52. — Gouty Hypochondriasis and Hysteria. Besides 
the internal use of bark, camphor, musk, assafsetida, aco- 
nite, 8ec. blisters should be applied to the joints, or some 
other part of the surface. These we have found extremely 
useful. 

| 53. — Spasmodic Gout of the heart and lungs. These 
are remarkable for their periods of intermission. In the 
moment of attack of gouty Angina Pectoris or Gouty 
Asthma , the most powerful antispasmodics must be admi- 
nistered, while the general indications are to be fulfilled 
according to the nature of the case* If the danger be ur- 
gent, compresses dipped in boiling water should be imme- 
diately thrown round the joints previously affected with 
gout — If plethora exist, let a vein be opened— while wine 
glasses should be applied all along the spine, and to the 
stomach, till cupping glasses can be procured, the air being 
rarefied by a piece of lighted paper, or by means of spirit 
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of wine. In these critical situations, a combination of 
sulphuret of potash with volatile alkali has proved deci- 
sively efficacious. Ether, assafaetida, camphor, or Eller’s 
liquor arthriticus, which consists of liquid succinate 
of ammonia united with ether, may also be had re- 
course to. 

In the intervals, bark, united with camphor, and assafse- 
tida, should be prescribed. M. Recamier, a distinguished 
physician in Paris, orders, during the intervals of Angina 
Pectoris , and to prevent returns, large doses of assafaetida 
alone, which he finds preferable to bark. In the intervals 
of gouty asthma, small doses of ipecacuan are useful, 
as are also assafaetida with opium. But the most effica- 
cious preventives are small perpetual blisters to the arms 
at the insertions of the pectoral muscles. 

§ 54 .- — Treatment of irregular Gout under the inflamma - 
tory form. In gouty cutaneous inflammations, we should 
be guarded in our external applications, lest we cause a 
retrocession to an internal part. In fact, we must respect 
this form of gout, which is the least terrible of all. If at 
any time, the cutaneous affection should be so afflictive as 
tOfequue mitigation, leeches to the Q«xt itself or the 
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In gouty inflammations of the stomach or bowels, the 
treatment must be proportioned to the intensity of the 
affection. If acute ; blood-letting— leeches to the abdomen 
and anus— and when the inflammation is checked, aroma- 
tic fomentations, camphorated applications, 8cc. Inter - 
nally, as the inflammation declines, diluents, emollients, 
Sedlitz waters, light bitters, &c. During convalescence, 
exercise in a carriage or on horseback, but atways before 
meals, should be enjoined. 

In gouty inflammation of the serous membranes, which 
are naturally rapid in their termination, we mustaet with 
great decision. Blood-letting, and powerful counter- 
irritations should be immediately practised. The cases of 
inflammation and pleurisy, which we have already given, 
will serve as examples. The same treatment, modified by 
localities, will apply to similar affections in the head, belly, 
8cc. as phrenzy, peritoneal inflammation. See. 

We must not act with less promptitude when the paren- 
chymatous structure of internal organs is affected, particu- 
larly the lungs. Costa saw a gouty subject perish in twenty- 
four hours, Where active depletion had been deferred. The 
lungs were gangrened. “ In these cases,” says Sydenham, 
Jiwe must pay no attention to the gout, but treat the afifec- 
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of wine. In these critical situations, a combination of 
sulphuret of potash with volatile alkali has proved deci- 
sively efficacious. Ether, assafsetida, camphor, or Eller’s 
liquor arthriticus, which consists of liquid succinate 
of ammonia united with ether, may also be had re- 
course to. 

In the intervals, bark, united with camphor, and assafs»* 
tida, should be prescribed. M. Recamier, a distinguished 
physician in Paris, orders, during the intervals of Angina 
Pectoris, and to prevent returns, large doses of assafsetida 
alone, which he finds preferable to bark. In the intervals 
of gouty asthma, small doses of ipecacuan are useful, 
as are also assafastida with opium. But the most effica- 
cious preventives are small perpetual blisters to the arms 
at the insertions of the pectoral muscles. 

§ 54 . — Treatment of irregular Gout under the inflamma- 
tory form. In gouty cutaneous inflammations, we should 
be guarded in our external applications, lest we cause a 
retrocession to an internal part. In fact, we must respect 
this form of gout, which is the least terrible of all. If at 
any time, the cutaneous affection should be so afflictive as 
to require mitigation, leeches to the part itself or the 
neighbourhood may be had recourse to ; or sulphureous 
waters both internally and externally.* In this way gouty 
Erysipelas and herpes, if very violent, may be treated. If 
they are seated on the face or an exposed part, they may 
-be solicited to other more convenient spots by proper 
irritations there. 

* Tbe Harrowgate water is very useful in these cases; and where it 
is inconvenient to visit that spring, or procure the native waters, they 
may be artificially prepared by a solution of sulpburet of potasb, 
sulphate of magnesia, and supertanrite of potasb in common water. 

- TOB. 
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Xn gouty inflammations of the stomach or bowels, the 
treatment must be proportioned to the intensity of the 
affection. If acute; blood-letting— leeches to the abdomen 
and anus— and when the inflammation is checked, aroma- 
tic fomentations, camphorated applications, & c. Inter- 
natty , as the inflammation declines, diluents, emollients, 
Sedlitz waters, light bitters, Sfc c. During convalescence, 
exercise in a carriage or on horseback, but always before 
meals, should be enjoined. 

In gouty inflammation of the serous membranes, which 
are naturally rapid in their termination, we must act with 
great decision. Blood-letting, and powerful counter- 
irritations should be immediately practised. The cases of 
inflammation and pleurisy, which we have already given, 
will serve as examples. The same treatment, modified by 
localities, will apply to similar affections in the head, belly, 
See. as phrenzy, peritoneal inflammation, &c. 

We must not act with less promptitude when the paren- 
chymatous structure of internal organs is affected, particu- 
larly the lungs. Costa saw a gouty subject perish in twenty- 
fourhours, Where active depletion had been deferred. The 
lungs were gangrened. “ In these cases/’ says Sydenham, 
t€ we mu9t pay no attention to the gout, but treat the affec- 
tion as pure peripneumony, by repeated venesections/’ 
It would perhaps be more prudent to say thus : — a treat it 
as peripneumony by repeated blood-letting — but have re- 
gard to the gout.” We may also observe that blood- 
letting from the foot is more serviceable and safe, than 
from the arm. — Strong irritations to the Idwer extremities 
are also proper ; after which, blisters there and on the 
chest will be useful. 

In Suffocative Catarrh we have repeatedly employed 
the following means, with perfect success, in a gouty sub- 
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ject who ha3 an enormous appetite, takes very little exer- 
cise, and never goes to bed without a hearty supper. This 
man, from time to time, and particularly in spring and 
autumn, is suddenly awoke by violent fits of Suffocative 
Catarrh , which threaten his life, and exhibit some traits 
of pueumonic inflammation. We first bleed from the 
feet, repeating the operation according to the state of the 
pulse, then apply sinapisms successively along the lower 
extremities, and to the wrists, and throw up purgative 
glysters every day, till heat is complained of in the bowels. 
These glysters bring away incredible quantities of faecal 
accumulations. Meantime a nausea is kept up in the 
stomach by infusion of Arnica montana. Sometimes these 
means are insufficient, and we are obliged to apply leeches 
to the chest, blisters to the legs, and afterwards to the 
thorax. The recovery is completed by blisters kept open 
for some time on the arms, and by squills and other ex- 
pectorants internally. 

In Gouty Catarrh there is occasionally such an'afflux of 
mucus to the broncbial,tubes, as to threaten instant suffo- 
cation, as the patient has not power to expectorate it. In 
these cases emetics are sometimes useful, sometimes 
dangerous.- Barthez lias experienced good effects from 
muriate of ammonia, musk, camphor, and assafictida, 
very strong volatile liniment to the epigastrium, together 
with cupping glasses there, and to the lower ribs on each 
side. In^very desperate cases, the actual cautery to 
variouaijpaflttof the thorax ought to be resorted to. 

The treatment of the other gouty inflammations, as of 
the liver, womb, kidneys, &c. will be easily deduced from 
wlmt wc have said above. 

65 .— Treatment of wandering or imperfect Gout . — 
Wandering gout may exist in the joints or out of them. 
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lu the latter case, our great object is to bring it to the ex- 
tremities, and to fix it there. When it affects the interior 
of the body, whether in the form of those wandering 
pains, commonly called Rheumatic, or those anomalous 
affections of the spasmodic character, we must have 
recourse to the means already pointed out, for eliciting 
it. to the exterior, and also to others which we shall here 
advert to. 

That species of gout observed among the Chinese and 
Japanese, bears much analogy to the one under considera- 
tion ; and the curative measures pursued by those people 
would appear eminently useful irj this country, particularly 
acupuncture and the moxa. Some experiments on the 
former would lead us to augur favourably of its efficacy ; 
but they have not yet been sufficiently numerous to 
authorize any general conclusions. As to moxa, it has 
long maintained its ground on the continent, and may be 
made a valuable curative process in the treatment of 
wandering gout ; — we mean as practised in Chiaa, so as 
to cause only a slight superficial burn ; but multiplied aud 
repeated, as among the Chinese. Their moxa is composed 
of a species of mugwort; is thin, burns slowly, and either 
destroys a small segment of cuticle, or raises a blister on 
the part. They generally repeat this process three or four 
times on the seat of pain ; but where the latter is deep and 
obstinate, the operation is reiterated a great many times. 
W. Ten Rhyne observes that his interpreter, who was so 
afflicted with gout in the knees that he could not walk 
but when propped on a stick, was cured in two days by 
(he moxa. This traveller has seen the moxa succeed in 
an immense number of cases, not merely of gout, but of 
various other painful indolent affections. We repeat it, 
that this remedy is worthy of a much more extended trial 
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among us than it has yet teceived. The application may 
be modified according to the suggestion of Alph. Leroi, 
by the intervention of a piece of cloth between the skin 
and the moxa. An able physician of Paris uses a disk of 
prepared Agaric, which burns slowly, and effects a gentle 
ustion of theparts. ^ \ f i * r __ 

The retrocessions of wandering, imperfect gout are some- 
times very formidable. When the disease cannot be re- 
called to the joints by the various means which we have 
already detailed, we must endeavour to convert it into a 
cutaneous affection, by the application (to various and 
convenient parts of the surface) of moxa, mustard blisters, 
urtication, (stinging,) issues, or other emunctories on the 
skin. The efficacy of these, however, will generally be 
increased by a previous bleeding from the lower extre- 
mities. ** *’ • *• ■ 1 * 

But we must be ever careful to trace the causes of these 
diseases and their retrocessions ; for on the removal of them 
a great deal of our success depends. 

Another observation which we would beg to impress on 
the minds of medical men is this, that, whereas in gout of 
the joints, there is occasionally a partial retrocession, while 
the disease still holds possession of the joint invaded, so 
in anomalous gout, after having apparently reproduced the 
gouty action, and even the swelling in the extremities, we 
shall find the internal organ, on which the retrocession 
fell, still labour under derangement of function that may, 
if not carefully attended to, end inorganic, and ultimately 
mortal disease ! We must not then rest satisfied with the 
fortunate translation of gout from an organ to a joint. 
We must watch the function of that organ, and hot desist 
till we rcstpre it to its pristine state of integrity. 

| 5P — The prevention of Gout. When an attack 
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gout, whether of the joints or of an internal organ, cornea 
to a successful termination, the patient must consider 
himself as always in danger of a recurrence of the disease, 
after an interval of longer or shorter duration, unless he 
has fortitude to oppose to it those preventive checks 
which the rules of Hygiene enforce. We shall arrange 
the most important of these under the following 
heads, viz. 

1. Elevated situations, sheltered from the northerly 
and westerly (in this country, easterly) winds should be 
chosen by the gouty for residence, where the choice is in 
their power. Removal to a warm climate is generally 
beneficial. Van Swieten relates the case of a gentleman 
who had lost the use of hands and feet by this disease, 
who was completely cured by a three years’ residence in 
India.* 

Partial baths of lukewarm water, in the form of fooW 
baths have been strongly recommended by Desault, Lobb, 
and others, as preservatives from gout, and they may be 
usefully employed ; but the vapour bath promises to be 
more efficacious. The cold bath and the cold affusion 
have also been extolled ; but they are unsafe, unless under 
particular circumstances ; for instance, where the patient 
is young, robust, untainted constitutionally with a gouty 
diathesis, and where he possesses vital energy enough to 
insure complete reaction against the impression of the 
cold, then we might sanction tire advice of Grant, to ford 
a clear stream in search of fish, in imitation of the ancients, 


* Dr, Scudamore remarks : — “ Thus I have known some who have 
quitted this country for India, with a gouty and iheomatic state of pain 
and infirmity afflicting them on their embarkation and afterwards; but 
no sooner have they arrived in a warm latitude than ease has returned ; 
and gradually their natural recovery has taken place.” 2d Ed. 475* 

H 
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who waded about in the cold waters of the Cydous, as a 
preservative against pains in the joints. We would re- 
commend, however, that after any cold applications of 
this kind, diligent frictions with warm and coarse towels, 
should always be practised, succeeded by moderately active 
exercise.* 

2. Warm clothing, as favourable to the function of 
perspiration, and as a safeguard against sudden changes of 
temperature, is that which suits the gouty subject. Woollen 
vestments moderately tight made are most proper for these 
purposes. The return of gout has been prevented by 
wearing, day and night,* woollen socks, over which was an 
oil-cloth, made to come close to the skin round the leg, and 
prevent all evaporation. The socks were changed when 
soiled with perspiration. 

The gouty subject’s bed should be warm, but not too 
soft. The feet always kept dry and warm, but not hpt. 
All repellent applications, for the purpose of removing 
disagreeable smells from the toes, should be avoided, or 
only composed of spirituous or aromatic tinctures. 

3. Every thing in the dietetic line should be carefully 
attended to. There are numerous facts to prove that a 
vegetable and also a milk diet has cured gout effectually, 

* Dr. Scudamore, in a code of excellent prophylactic instructions for 
gouty subjects, recommends tlmt the whole of the feet, between the 
toenail round the ankle joints, (and the knee joints also, if they have 
beep the seat of complaint) should be sponged every morning with salt 
water, at wit or in which salt is dissolved to the point of saturation,' 
“ eaie being taken that the chill of the fluid be always just removed by 
the addition of a sufficient proportion of boiling water.” After this be 
advises friction with the hand, till a sensible glow of the skin is pro- 
duced. This process, of course, is with the view of rendering not only 
the extremities but the whole body less susceptible of atmospherical 
vicissitudes. — Editor. 
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after it had been of long standing. Those with whom 
vegetable diet agreed, have generally abstained from watery 
indigestible fruits— used spice with their aliments, and 
taken regular exercise. A milk diet, as well as a vegetable, 
however, has rarely succeeded, except in young and robust 
subjects, whose stomachs were equal to the digestion of 
this kind of food, and who naturally took much exercise.* 

It ought also to be kept in mind, that a sudden transi- 
tion from animal to milk or vegetable diet is very impru- 
dent, since seriouB evils— even the transformation of re- 
gular into internal gout, have been the consequence. 

The most suitable, and truly the most proper preven- 
tive diet for a gouty subject, is that which temperance and 
moderation dictate ; and which produces, after each meal, 
a pleasant sensation of warmth, freedom, and exhilaration 
internally. Aliment drawn from a proper proportion of 
apimal and vegetable substances together, taken in mode- 
rate quantity, uncomplicated, and plainly dressed, pro- 
duces those effects, when combined with proper regimen in 
other respects. 

4m After attention to diet, nothing is of greater impor- 
tance, in the prevention of Gout, than keeping up a proper 

* In the second edition of Dr. Scudamore’s valuable work on Gout, 
to which I have so often had occasion to refer, and which cannot be 
too often perused by both patient and physician, there is a remarkable 
case related of a gentleman of full habit, great vigour, unimpaired by 
age, but much afflicted with gout, who abstained from animal |6od, 
entirely for sixteen months. The gouty attacks were much mitigated ; 
but a train of nervous symptoms now developed themselves, with great 
depression of spirits, and some oedema of the loWer extremities, which 
induced Dr. Scudamore to recommend a return to the usual comforts 
of the table, according to a regulated plan of careful moderation, with 
an alterative course of treatment by medicine. Under this plan his 
general health improved, while his disposition to gout more and more 
decreased. 493. 
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degree of the. excretions, particularly of that from the 
skin. Physicians have observed that a gouty person, is dis* 
taut from an attack, in proportion as the insensible exceeds, 
relatively, the sensible perspiration + and a similar remark 
has been made by Revillon in respect to Hypochondriasis. 
On these data Barry, who observed that in valetudina- 
rians who took too much liquid in proportion to solid food, 
the insensible cutaneous discharge was defective, advised 
both them and gouty convalescents, to take less drink and 
more substantial aliment. This adviee, though founded on 
a delicate test, is by no means imaginary, and ought not tq 
be despised by cither physician or patient. : 

The functions of the skin are very particularly, aug* 
men ted by frictions with dry and warm flannel. Boerhaave, 
Desault, Cadogan, and others, relate various examples of 
gouty subjects who have been entirely cured by this pro- 
cess. Cadogan observes that it is principally by frictions 
that horses, which take little exercise, are kept in good 
condition. He consequently recommends those afflicted 
. with a gouty disposition, to rub themselves while in bed, 
night and morning, for ten or twelve minutes, with their 
own bands covered with woollen gloves. Desault instances 
the case of a man who attained the age of 100; but 
who, for thirty years before his death, preserved himself 
from gout, to which he had lpng been a martyr, by this 
practice.*' 

5. The man who wishes to preserve himself from 
goujt, must take bodily exercise. This, however, should 
ocKcr. be entered «pon during the digestion of our food, 
but towards the close of this process, when the various ex- 


• Sir Wjjiiaro Temple observes, in reference to friction, that “a© 
man need have the goat who can keep a slave."— Editoo. 
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cretory functions begin to act. Of all others, horse ex- 
ercise is the best. Next to this, is that kind of exercise 
which does not require much muscular effort, as billiards, 
the swing, and a gentle promenade, which may be used 
immediately after meals. Cullen and Barth ez have re- 
marked that carriage exercise alone is no protection 
against gout; and many physicians in every capital 
exemplify this fact. The gouty subject then must find 
out that kind of exercise which agrees with him, and 
checks his complaint ; and to this he must deliver himself 
up without reserve, fearing only One thing— that of ex- 
ercising too little.* The following is an exemplification 
from Loubet’s letters on gout. 

A young man, at the age of twenty-five years, was of a 
most enormous corpulence of body. He was an only 
son, and very rich. He experienced an attack of gout, 
which frightened him so much, that he entered on the 
following regime of exercise. On Mondays, he played at 
tennis for three or four hours in the forenoon ; on Toes 
days, he devoted the same space to mall; on Wednes- 
days, he hunted; on Thursdays; he rode; on Fridays, he 
exercised .at arms ; on Saturdays, he walked to one of his 


* This must be taken etna grand tali*. “ It it the injudicious prac- 
tice of tome persons,’* says Dr. ‘Scudamore, “ to mix indolence with 
exertion, by being inactive at home during the greater part of the 
week, and taking excinhn exercise on occasional days. I know tome 
gouty sportsmen who exemplify thit statement very strongly, iir perform- 
ing even feats of riding at particular periods, but ere sedentary io their 
general way of occupation. In this manner a state of eikeiutton ra- 
ther than wholesome fatigue is produced ; and when by accidental ex- 
cess in walking, more particularly, the weakened joints are tbusowr-ex- 
trtti, the intended benefit is sometimes convened into an etching 
cause of a paroxysm.” Si. Ed. p. 478. 
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country-seats, three leagues distant ; and on Sundays, re- 
turned on foot again. The remedy proved so success* 
ful, that at the end of eighteen months he was reduced to 
common dimensions. He married ; and continuing his 
exercises, he get rid of all the humours with which he 
had been gorged. From a mis-shapen mass, he became 
a well-made and vigorous man, exempt from goltt, And 
enjoying perfect health. 

The sleep of a gouty person ought to be in just pro- 
portion to the wants of his constitution, and to his habits 
of life; he ought not to sleep on a full stomach, and 
therefore with Mead, we would recommend the disuse cfi 
supper. Nimia Venus, as shattering the nervous system, 
and debilitating the digestive organs, is always injurious; 
indeed Cytherean and Bacchanalian excesses are generally 
conjoined in producing the gouty diathesis 

Ut venus enervat vires, sic copia vini 

Et tcQtat gressus, debilitatque pedes. 

6. When a man is menaced with gout, he should avoid, 
as much as possible, all intellectual avocations which re*- 
quire intense thought— particularly soon after meals. 
Above all, he should guard against violent passions and 
melancholy reflections. Let him, if he cannot live with- 
out mental exercise, select those agreeable studies which 
amuse without fatiguing the mind ; and which confine 
not the .body to a sedentary position. He may apply 
himself to the arts and sciences, to natural history, See. 
Or let him instruct himself while travelling. Let him 
maWfhe tour of France and Italy ; and instead of poring 
over types, let him peruse the originals in the great book 
of Nature. 
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These moral and physical means, resulting from a judi- 
cious regime, are the grand preventive checks to gout ; 
end vainly shall we endeavour to substitute any specific 
or other remedy in their place. Mean time we may men- 
tion some of those medicinal agents which have been con- 
sidered as preservatives from gout. 

7. Preventive Medicines. Gentle sudorific s, as infu- 
sions of sage or rosemary in milk, have proved useful in 
the hauds of a certain empiric. Blood letting , at certain 
periods,. has appeared to check the returns of the disease ; 
and is recommended by the ancients, particularly Galen 
and Celsus. Boerhaave, among the moderns, has made 
observations in unison with this practice. Nevertheless, 
excepting in very plethoric habits, this measure is doubt- 
ful or even dangerous — as it may, when imprudently used, 
eonvert periodical gout of the joints into internal gout. 
Barthez attributes to this practice a mortal apoplexy to 
which he was called. 

Cupping and Leeching are not accompanied by these 
dangers, and have produced notable advantage. Bauer 
particularly recommends cuppiug with scarifications about 
the ankle and wrists; or iuother situations according to 
the habitual domicile of the affection. He repeats this 
operation every three months or oftener. He assures us 
that this measure will radically cure the gout, provided it 
has not continued more than four years, and that the pro- 
cess. is persevered in for life; The regime which he 
advises in aid of this, consists in the ne quid nimis, or com- 
mon moderation. ... 

Cauteries to the extremities, have proved serviceable, 
especially where, the. patient is menaced with internal gout. 
Soap and nitre in pills, with regular exercise, have bpen 
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praised by Boerhaeve atrd others as anti-arthritics. Purga- 
tives have been very useful ini the intervals of gout.* 

Cheyne preferred the bitter laxatives, as rhubarb. 
Alpb. Leroi recommends a purgative of senna and sul- • 
phate of soda taken during two days in each wane of the 
moon ; which epoch, he says, is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

For our own parts, we endeavour to regulate the bowels 
by temperance and 9trong exercise. The gouty subject 
ought certainly to visit Cloacina’s temple every day ; and 
for this purpose, a little rhubarb before dinner, or a little 
sulphur and cream of tartpr, at night, wiH generally be 
found sufficient. Aloetic medicines do not usually agree 
with those disposed to gout. 

Bitters have been taken as a prophylactic in gout ; and 
it is well known that the famous Portland powder is no 
other than the “ Pulvis Arthriticus" of the old pharma- 
copeia of Paris. Its injurious effects, when long con- 
tinued, need not now be repeated ; nevertheless, gentle 
bitters taken occasionally, and for a short time, when no 
irritation prevails in the stomach, are useful in assisting 
the digestion, provided the patient does not give way to 
the appetite which they provoke. 

Finally, as the causes of gout resolve themselves into 

* Dr. Scudamore gives the following form of pills for this purpose— 
R. Gambogise gr. j, pil. Hyd. gr. v. Pulv. Aloes compos, gr. v. ad. a. 
saponis duri gr. y. Sant pilules iii. vel. iv. bora somni sumendas, atvo 
astricta, >*! pro re oata. 

From »„ consideration that derangement of the digestive organs and 
cutaneous functions is the paramount cause of goat, the compound de- 
coction of sarsaparilla, with a purgative twice a week, of calomel, 
scammony, end tamarind pulp, as recommended for rheumatism, in 
my Essay a on " Atmospheric Influence,” might probably prove eva- 
luable preventive of gout>— Eoitob. 
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ptedisposition— deraagement of the digestive and perspi- 
ratory functions — and debilitation of any kind, our gieat 
preventive measures must hinge entirely on the counteract- 
ing of these. The preservative treatment therefore most 
vary according to the cause and species of gout; the age, 
sent, and temperament of the patient, As a general rule, 
however, we cannot give a mote concise or useful one, 
than the following sentence of Musgtave “ Natura 
paucu contenta ett, et tmperantia cum action* contra 
podagram Prophylam”* 

i shall conclude the *ubjwt#f prevention with the fol- 
lowing judicious remark of Dr. Scudamore* 4 4 know no 
rule more important to he mentioned, than that the patient, 
who finds out by sad experience bis weakest points of attack, 
and the peculiar influence of particular remote causes, 
should guard against them with a nurse’s eye, and with 
corresponding care. Thus some, from exposure to wet 
and cold, incur either certain Gout or Rheumatism ; while 
others, although -very gouty subjects, escape such trial with 
impunity. As therefore every gouty patient ie rather more 
susceptible to some one remote cause than another ; be 
cannot be too much a practical philosopher in bis whole 
conduct, or too scrupulously vigilant against the enemy 
in his most vulnerable quarter.” 

-n - -■ 1 r — -T- r --, - - - r - irr- - 

* Nature is coofent with a little} and temperance Wttff exercise 11 
the best preservatirefrem Gout. 


FINIS. 
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the present contains all the fundamental points of that sound pathology which 
now gives such splendour to the practice of medicine. Like Dr. Armstrong; 
he analyzes diseases, regards each as a chain of effects, and where no specific 
cause and remedy can be detected, upon the removal 'and application of 
which all the symptoms would vanish, endeavours to destroy each link of 
the chain. 

“ A little reflection will indeed shew, what has really been the case, that 
the treatment of atmospheric diseases of our own climate must be most easily 
improved by observations and experiments made in warmer latitudes. Prac- 
titioners in hot climates have advantages in this respee£«s much superior to 
the opportunities of those who practise in England, as a man possessing a 
microscope has over him whose only means of perception are the naked eye. 

“On all the points of Atmospheric influence Mr. Johnson reasons, not only 
well, but indeed luminously, and renders his work invaluable to his profes- 
sional brethren. In it and the work on hot climates, almost all iswiidthat 
can be saidof the effect of temperature (the causes of nine-tenths of diseases) 
upon the balance of excitement and circulation. 

“ On biliary derangements and every point of Hygiene in general, air, 
food, clothing, &c. the essay is admirable. We believe that no one will read 
this work and not instantly resolve to purchase it ; and when, according to 
our annual custom, we have dedicated a volume to each of several old prac- 
titioners who have materially contributed to the improvement of our profes- 
sion, we hope to dedicate one to M r. Job nson .” 
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preface. 


The practical inferences contained in the 
following Essay form a part of the result of 
twenty-one years’ extensive observation of 
Man, in all stages of civilization and refine- 
ment, from the Savage of Nicobar to the 
Philosopher of Europe. During the above 
period, as Human Health was the Author’s 
primary object of study, so the Influences 
of Climate and modes of life on that health, 
twere important subjects of investigation.— 
The first part of this interesting inquiry [In- 
fluence of Climate] has already passed the 
ordeal of public opinion and reception, in a 
manner that can leave but little doubt in the 
Author’s mind respecting the fate of the pre- 
sent Work. 
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As he took the pain§ to observe, so has 
he claimed the privilege to think for himself ; 
and if he has made no allusion to any man's 
writings on the subject of this Essay, it is 
simply because he is not indebted to any 
man's ideas or experience in its construction. 

The mass of observations, on which his 
positions are founded, were collected in ac- 
tive scenes of life, during personal visitations 
in many of the largest cities and societies 
of the world; and a considerable proportion 
of the morbid influences here delineated have 
been severely felt, /// person, by the Author. 
They are not, therefore, the creatures of ima- 
gination, or the theories of the closet. They 
are promulgated under the sole patronage of 

Nature and truth. The Author’s immortal 

* 

namesake (Dr. Johnson) has indeed remarked, 
that — “ truth, is feeble when it stands alone.” 
The writer of this Essay has not hitherto found 
it so. Truth is immutable % and consequently 
cannot be feeble. Like a solid tower or pyra- 
mid, it mav be immersed and concealed, for 
a time, in the mist of ignorance or prejudice ; 
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but the light of reason ultimately dispels the 
cloud, and the structure bursts upon our view, 
unsullied and unshaken. 

In this, as in the Author’s other two Essays, 
on " Tropical Climates,” and “ Derangements 
of the Liver, Digestive Organs, and Nervous 
System”, he has endeavoured to render his 
ideas and his language intelligible to all, with- 
out, in any one instance, descending from the 
dignity of a philosophical discussion. 

Every individual, >vho has had the misfor- 
tune to exchange a state juf health for that of 
sickness, will be able to appreciate the utility 
of a work in which the preventive checks to 
disease are clearly unfolded, and legitimately 
deduced from actual and extensive observa- 
tion. And as the Author is not aware that 
any work has been expressly written on the 
important subject of the following Essay, he 
confidently trusts that he shall hereby render 
some service to the community at large, but 
more particularly to his fellow citizens in this 
boundless and luxurious metropolis. That a 



candid examination of the principles, and a 
moderate adoption of the precepts here in- 
culcated, would contribute greatly to the miti- 
gation of human sufferings, and the preserva- 
tion of human health, is the firm belief, and. 
the ardent hope of 

The AUTHOR. 


No. 1 , Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
October the 1st, 1818. 
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INFLUENCE 


or 

CIYIC LIFE, SEDENTARY HABITS, 

AMD 

intellectual Refinement, 

ow 

HUMAN HEALTH, AND HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


In all ages Man has evinced a gregarious im- 
pulse. As most animals do the same, and as 
the lower and weaker orders of these seem to 
associate for the sake of mutual defence, a 
similar object has been considered the reason 
of our species uniting and congregating in 
cities and societies. It would not appear, 
however, that fear is the principal operating 
cause of this impulse, either in' man or ani- 
mals. In the bosom of civilized society, and 
in the security of peace, we see this power- 
ful inclination to Associate unfolded in every 
stage of life, from the cradle to the grave. 
It must, therefore, be a dictate of Nature and 


B 
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Influence of Civic Life, 8$c. 

Reason, for a contrary disposition is one of 
the characteristics of |m insane mind. 

Since Man is led to thisfns well as to all 
other objects, by his passions* it is necessary 
to trace and distinguish these, in offier to ascer- 
tain the physical effects of civilizatioh and re- 
finement on the corporeal fabric, in congre- 
gated masses of society. This is an essential 
part of the f ' investigation ; for we shall find, 
that the same springs of action which first 
draw men together, operate afterwards with in- 
creased power, as the magnet attracts stronger 
in proportion-as it comes nearer its object, or 
as the velocity of a falling body is accelerated 
as it descends. 

What, then, is the prime mover towards 
civic association ? The interchange of 

IDEAS, or THE DESIRE OF INTELLECTUAL IN- 
TERCOURSE. This is not only the strongest, 
* but the earliest, the latest, and the steadiest 
impulse or propensity implanted in the min d 
of Man- — and of Woman too. Love, ambition, 
avaride£f has each its sera ; but the colloquial 
cacoethea begins with the infant’s prattle, and 
oidy ceases' when speech and, hearing are' ob- 
literated by extreme age oar infirmity. To be 
convinced of this truth, we have but to look 
around us in the book of Mature. — We shall 
there 'see k exemplified in every station of life, 
.. from the court to the cottage— from the .qf QWd 
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on Human Health and Happiness. 

of the Exchange to the study of the Philoso- 
pher, who converses with the dead and the 
living through thO medium of books. Every 
where Man seeks opportunities for collecting 
or transmitting ideas. The human mind is a 
vast emporium, wherein the rude materials, 
conveyed by' the external senses, are manu- 
factured, and, as in the kaleidoscope, per- 
petually revolved into new form# and configu- 
rations. 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas. 

Corpora. 

The exchange of these manufactures seems 
to be the universal commerce of mankind — 
with this peculiarity, that we are generally 
more desirous to bestow than to receive. 

This parent impulse having drawn men to- 
gether, a host of new passions were, in con- 
sequence, developed, if not generated. Emu- 
lation, ambition, envy, hatred, jealousy, &c. 
were the inevitable results of the laws, regu- 
lations, and clashing interests, which arose 
out of this state of things ; and which, in pro- 
portion as civilization and refinement advance, 
levy such severe contributions on our health 
and happiness. This last investigation is the 
great object of the present work, and' is one 
of high import and interest to every claps, of 
society. • 
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In Man we can clearly distinguish three 
leading systems or senes of^arts, with their 
appropriate functions. The^first is the organic 
system, comprehending the heart and vessels 
which circulate the blood and otiler fluids — 
the lungs, the digestive organs, and the 
glands. These are not under the governance 
of the will, and perform their allotted func- 
tions, whether we sleep or wake. The second 
class comprehends all the voluntary muscles, 
by means of which we transport ourselves 
from place to place — construct our edifices 
and manufactures — lay waste empires in war, 
or cultivate the fields in peace ! This is termed 
the animal system. Last of all comes the sen- 
tient and intellectual system, viz. the brain and 
nerves. The innumerable ramifications of the 
nerves, spread over the surface of the body, 
and crowded into the tissues composing the 
different organs of sense, convey to the brain, 
like faithful videttes, intelligence of every thing 
that passes in the world around us. From 
these impressions, the mind form? its ideas, 
its judgments, and its determinations. In the 
development of this system Man excels all 
other animals, as much as the sun excels, in 
size and splendour, the meanest planet. 

Now these three systems, although appa- 
rently independent of each other, are yet 
linked in the strictest bonds of sympathy $n d 
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harmony, and are perpetually influenced one 
by another. Thu|* suppose a few grains of 
emetic tartar are introduced into the stomach, 
a part of the organic system. As soon as nau- 
sea takes place, the animal powers, or volun- 
tary muscles are enfeebled, and the intellectual 
system, (or that through which the soul is 
manifested) even of the proudest hero, feels 
the shock, and lies prostrate v^ith its suf- 
fering companions in the* organic and animal 
life. Shakspeare, that accurate observer of 
Nature, repeatedly exemplifies this remark, 
and particularly in the celebrated dialogue be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius, relative to Caesar. 


He had a fever when he was in Spain ; 

And when the fit was on him 1 did mark 

How he did shake - 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! it cried — “ Give me some drink Titinius,” 
As a sick girl. 


Let a sudden gust of passion or sense of 
fear, on the other hand, disturb the intellec- 
tual system ; — the heart palpitates, the func- 
tion of digestion is suspended — and the volun- 
tary muscles tremble — all through sympathy 
with the great sensorium or seat of thought. 
In short, health and happiness (for although 
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we may have health without happiness, it is 
impossible that we can hawe happiness with- 
out health) depend on a jult equilibrium and 
harmony between the functions of these three 
systems ; and whatever disturbs this harmony, 
by impairing the functions of any one of these 
systems, deranges directly or consecutively 
the whole fabric, intellectual as well as cor- 
poreal. 

• And here, to prevent misconception, I take 
occasion to state what I mean by intellectual 
system. I protest against the doctrine of ma- 
terialism from a conviction of its erroneous 
foundation and pernicious influence on society. 
Mind I consider as distinct from matter. It 
is an invisible agent, manifesting itself solely 
through the medium of the corporeal organs. 
When these last are deranged, the mental 
manifestations must also be deranged ; but the 
mind itself remains unchanged, unassailable, 
imperishable. Even in insanity, it is not the 
mind which is diseased. Some portion of the 
brain is deranged, and then the mind can no 
more manifest itself sanely, than a musician 
can bring forth harmonious notes from an un- 
tuned instrument. The mind, as it is not 
material, neither is it subject to disease or 
death — if we once admit that it is subject to 
the one, we must inevitably come to the con- 
clusion that it is liable to the other 1 With 
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the essence or nature of mind we are, and 
ever will be ignorant. It is with the corpo- 
real organs, through which it reveals its ac- 
tions, that we have to do, and which I desig- 
nate by the term intellectual system. 



CHAPTER 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, SEDENTAftY HABITS, 
AND INTELLECTUAL REFINEMENT,'.*)^ >$IE 
ORGANIC SYSTEM AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


Section I. On the Digestive Organs . 


Subsection I. Through the Medium of Food. 

The first law of Nature is, “ Eat or be 
eaten.” Life can only subsist by death. Every 
organized being, and particularly Man, slays 
thousands of other organized beings, either in 
the vegetable or animal kingdom, to build up 
or maintain his own corporeal fabric. The doc- 
trine of transmigration, therefore, is not en- 
tirely visionary. 

With ceaseless change the restless atoms pass* 

Ffoiu life to life a transmigrating mass; 

Bence the same organs which to day compose 
The poisonous henbane or the fragrant rose 
May, with to-morrow's sun, Sew forms cotppiley 
Frown in the Ilfero— in the Beauty smile ! 


A single glance over the various nations of 
’ the earth will convince us that Man is. com- 
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pletely an omnivorous animal. The human sto- 
mach will draw nutriment from the ground we 
tread on, when egHmed with animal and vege- 
table exuviae ; and from every thing else be- 
tween this. Ottomaque fare and that of the 
most 3p$$tjapered London Epicure ! This won- 
derful power of the digestive apparatus to as- 
similate every thing which air, earth, or ocean 
yields, to the support of Man, is a striking 
proof of the wisdom as well as the benefi- 
cence of our Creator. But it is most errone- 
ous in principle, and pernicious in practice, to 
infer from this, that because we can eat all 
things, we therefore may eat all things with 
impunity. And here one of the evils of civi- 
lization becomes manifest. Not only is every 
thing ttat can allure the sense, or stimulate 
the appetite, brought to view in congregated 
society ; but the “ dishes tortured from their 
native taste” are indulged in by those who, of 
all others, are least capable of digesting them. 
The ploughman, exposed at all seasons to the 
inclemencies of the skies, and strenuously 
exercising his voluntary muscles, might gor- 
mandize with safety on alderman ! s fare. But 
not so the citizen, however well trained in 
the school of Epicurus. His sedentary life, 
and a host of moral and. physical circumstances 
arbuifd him, render it a matter of impossibility 
that repletion shall not succeed even an appa- 

c 
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rently temperate regimen; ‘and in reality this 
repletion, and the irregular states of plethora 
which thence result, chara^erize nine-tenths 
of the diseases of civilized life, though they 
assume the garb of debility, and too often lead 
to the most erroneous and unsuccessful me- 
thods of treatment. Every one, after a fufl 
meal, especially of animal food, with all the 
etceteras of a civic table, ‘must have felt how 
incapacitated he was for either mental or cor- 
poreal exertion. It is a law, indeed, in the 
■^economy of the living machine, that where any 
One of the three systems above mentioned is 
over-exerted or over-excited, one or both of 
the other two systems must fall into a state 
of irregular or deficient action. The heavy 
meal of animal and other food exemplifies this 
law. When the digestive organs and circu- 
lating vessels are strongly engaged, the mus- 
cular and the intellectual systems are indis- 
posed towards the full exercise of their func- 
tions, the greater portion of vital energy 
being then apparently concentrated in the or 4 - 
ga/uc system, the principal theatre Of opera- 
tions for the time. On the other hand, let the 
animal system or voluntary - muscles be throWh 
into violent or unusual action— the digestive 
process is diminished or even suspended, and 
die -mind is incapable of dwelling intently on 
any train of thought. Who could solve a ma- 
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thematical problem immediately after a furi- 
ous cricket ma,foh ? Again; Let a man. sit 
down, to<m intricate calculation, or the . in- 
vestigation pf an abstruse literary subject- 
nay, ev$n . to the perusal of an interesting 
poembfqfjier effusion of genius, and the ap- 
petite will be so withdrawn, that the hour of 
dinner will be scarcely remembered. 

, This law of irregular or unequal excitement 
of the system, hitherto sp much overlooked, 
unfolds the most important views both in 
health and disease; and he who studies ijt 
deeply, will find therein a powerful engine in 
the healing art, and a steady light on his re- 
searches, both physical and philosophical. 

But to return. The evil consequences of 
repletion, or luxurious living, far exceed be- 
lief, or , ; pven the calculation of the physician ; 
for they metamorphose themselves sp artfully, 
and mask themselves so successfully behind 
unsuspicious forms and phenomena, that they 
are constantly undermining the constitution, 
deceiving the patient, and misleading the 
practitioner. 

Observation has proved, that .when a stimu- 
lating substance is applied to any part of foe 
body, internally or externally, a sensation or 
irritation is first produced, and then an in- 
creased afflux of blood to the vessels pf foe 
part, . This law has long been acknowledged ; 
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Ubi stimulus, ibi irritatio — ubi irritatio, ibi of* 
fluxus. The sensation or irritation shews, that 
the nervous or sentient systeni'of the part is 
first acted on; the turgescence evinces, that 
the vascular or blood-vessel system is .^ext af- 
fected. Now, in the present stat^^'soljiety, 
and particularly of civic society, the tyfidle in- 
' ternal surface of the digestive organs is daily 
stimulated, in an inordinate degree, not only by 
the poignant and complicated qualities of our 
food, but also by the quantity . If there be 
K itny one truth in medical science more firmly 
established than all others, it is this ! Let us- 
look around us, id this great and luxurious 
metropolis, for instance, and we shall not find 
one in ten, whose digestive organs are in a 
natural and healthy condition. The tint of 
the eye and countenance, the feel of the skin, 
the state of the tongue, the stomach, the bile, 
and the various evacuations, offer to the ex- 
perienced and discerning physician the most 
incontehtimd proofs of the position here ad- 
vanced. 

The tissue or membrane which lines the di- 
gestive organg from the mouth downwards,* is 
a secreting surface, that is constantly pouring 
forth a fluid which is necessary for the di- 
gestioti of the food in evdlry stage of its pro- 
gress. Now, when any gland, or secreting 
surface, is over-excited, the fluid secreted be- 
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oomes unnatural ip quantity and quality. It. 
is sometimes diniinished, sometimes increas- 
ed; but always depraved. This is. familiarly 
exemplified when the mucous membrane* 
lining tj>e nose and air-tubes of the lungs*, 
happ^^ji^be acted on by atmospherical tran- 
sitionBj^-in a common cold. At first, the. 
membrahe is dry and half inflamed; after- 
wards a more copious secretion than usual 
comes pouring forth, and of so acrid a quality 
as to excoriate the nose and lips themselves. 
It is so with the mucous membrane lining the, 
stomach and bowels. When inordinately ex- 
cited by the quality or quantity of the food 
and drink, the secretions are irregular and 
morbid, and therefore a constant source of 
irritation is generated in this important, class 
of organs. This irritation is manifested by 
some pain or uneasy sensation in the -line of 
the digestive organs; irregularity of theijr 
functions, particularly of the aiyine, evacua- 
tions; and an unnatural state d^thqftongue 
and urine. 

But with these organs almost every part of 
the human system sympathizes, and the dis- 
cerning physician can , plainly detect their de- 
rangement in the state of the mind, the nerves* 
the muscles, and the skin. Let it be remem- 
bered, that when any one part of the system is 
inordinately excited,, some other .part or parts 
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are deprived of their due share of vital energy, 
as we see every day exemplified in what is 
termed derivation. Now when so large a por- 
tion of this vital energy is kejit constantly 
concentrated round the digestive apparatus, 
it is easy to see that the aniraaii|mci . intel- 
lectual systems must severely feel^l&e^loss. 
The shattered state of the nerves, the irrita- 
bility of the temper, and the want of tone in 
the muscles, which hourly present themselves 
in luxurious and civic society, afford the most 
convincing evidence of the truth of these po- 
sitions! 

This is one view of the affair; but there 
are various others. It often happens, that 
such is the strength of : the constitution, and 
the efforts of "Nature to counteract the morbid 
effects of repletion, that a degree Robust- 
ness or corpulency succeeds these -luxurious 
habits, and thus the evil consequences are 
ne. But the fact is, that the . 
apply of nutrition, which is 
blood-vessel system, is depo- 
sited in the shape of fat; Nature being unable, 
to throw it off by other outlets, f^js depo-„ 
aitfon fe. only comparatively salutary} and, in. 
truth; the corpulent habit and ruddy com- 
plexion are too often but the index of a morhift 
Cxdess of health, and the preludes to. most 
violent find dangerous diseases. • ' 


masked fqra ti 


* . 
poured into the 
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. Another mode in which, Nature frees her- 

j* "* * 

self, for a time, from the effects of super- 
abundani nutrition, is by throwing out erup- 
tions and other unsightly blotches on the skin, 
by whi£jS jneans she often saves internal or- 
gan^' 4K?iij“ra dangerous irritation. This is 
proved tiy^the certainty and safety with which 
the whole of these cutaneous affections may 
be speedily removed by improving the state of 
the digestive organs, les'sening the quantity 
and simplifying the quality of the food, and by 
the judicious use of the warm bath. On the 
other hand, when Nature is interrupted in her 
work, and these cutaneous blemishes are in- 
cautiously repelled^by external applications, 
the irritation is almost certain to fall on some 
internal" organ, and there cause a painful sen- 
sation Ojr^aa* inflammatory action, according as 
the nervous or vascular structure of the part 
be predisposed to disease. Thus, k* one con- 
stitution, on the repulsion of ran '^ruption 
from the skin, the irritation is transferred to 
the lungs, and there excites pulmonary con- 
sumption. ^In another, it is transferred to the 
mucous &4mbrane of the stomach, and heart- 
burn, or pain in the stomach, or indigestion, 
pr even chronic inflammation of this organ, 
may ensue. In a third, the liver becomes the. 
seat of the translated irritation, and the va- 
rious phenomena of bilious or hepatic derange- 
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merits are developed. The intestines, 
kidnies, nay the coverings of the brhin iti 
may, and often do, suffer in thi^way, with a 
host of corresponding miseries. All these, 
however, may be avoided by rerpoving the 
cause or origin of the cutaneous eri^rtio& as 
seated in the digestive organs, when tne effect 
will soon cease. 

But among the wonderful variety of means 
by which Nature counteracts the repletion re- 
sulting from too much and too rich food, 
stands Gout. This, though a Revere disease 
in itself, is yet an undoubted remedy or pre- 
ventive of numerous other, and more fatal 
ones. After a course of luxurious living, of 
longer or shorter duration, according to pecu- 
liarity of constitution, the human machine, can 
no longer bear the rich tide of nutriment 
which daily flows through the interior organs, 
without danger of some of its channels giving 
way, ^jd;,Shddenly snapping the thread of 
life, as happens in apoplexy, the bursting of 
blood-vessels, & c. Nature, alarmed, now 
adopts a severe but a salutary measure. She 
generally gives notice of the approa^ft of her 
operation, by first deranging the function of 
the stomach, for a few days, with oe gjpB ional 
premonitory sensations in other parts of the 
body, as coldness of the feet, &c. Then the 
storm bursts. A paroxysm of pain and irri- 
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'tqfiion is kindled up on some extreme part of 
thi&body, and the whole constitution is kept, 
during a time, in a feverish and restless con- 
dition, while a daily and critical discharge by 
the skin and kidnies reduces the system to a 
certain point compatible with health, when a 
calm ensues — the functions of the stomach 
and other organs resume their accustomed 
tone, and the luxurious advocate of civic so- 
ciety returns to the pleasures of the table 
with renovated vigour. 

Woe to the man who rashly interferes with, 
or suddenly checks this salutary process of 
Nature, whether by internal or external means! 
He who does so, has little knowledge of the 
animal economy, or little concern for the fu- 
ture-welfare of the patient. True it is, that the 
operations of Nature, even when they are of 
a curative description, as they almost always 
are, must frequently be restrained, regulated, 
or spurred on, and in this consists 'the great 
art of ‘the physician. But when the pain and 
irritation of Gout are not suffered to be mo- 
derately expended on some member at a dis- 
tance frdm the vital centre ; — when a violent 
commotion is raised in the system by internal 
remed|g|£ ; or when the inflammation is sud- 
denly arrested by external cold, then, in all 
probability, will the irritation be transferred 
to some interior organ' or tissue, and there 
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manifest itself, at some future 4 ay, in thd 
shape of a chronic disease, which may 
defiance to the powers of medicine. This 
consideration should 


-make us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


These then are the prominent evils which, 
in civic society as now constituted, flow from 
redundancy and richness of food combined 
With sedentary habits ; and a contemplation of 
them naturally leads us to the institution of a 
comparison or parallel of great moral and 
physical interest. But first let us say a few 
words on the remedied. 

In my work on “ the Influence of the At- 
mosphere,” I have entered fully into the na- 
ture, cause, and treatment of the disordered 
states of the digestive organs, el* may here 
only observe, that prevention, of course, de- 
pends on temperance, and the cure almost en- 
tirely on a well conducted course of aperient 

medicine, with or without the decoction of 

* 

sarsaparilla. The hind of aperient. ihUst de- 
pend oil the particular organ whose function is 
most disturbed, or whose structure .may be 
in danger. This discrimination requited an 
accurate examination of all the phenomena, 
and of the state of the liver and other abdo- 
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carnal organs. Then the cure will proceed 
ease and certainty. 


BALANCE OF ENJOYMENT IN FOOD. 


Walking one evening in the vicinity of Gros- 
venor Square, I came opposite to an area, 
from whence issued thfi most profuse and 
savoury odours of every thing which could at 
once stimulate and gratify the human palate. 
An immense dinner was in transitu from the 
kitchen to the v b&nquetting room ; and leaning 
over the iron railings was a half starved and 
half naked wretch, apparently inhaling the rich 
steapa from below, and soliciting charity from 
the passenger at the same time. A tall and 
benevolent looking gentleman stopped at this 
moment, seemed to contemplate the 

scene. Putting a small piece of money in the 
beggar's hand, he lifted up his eyes to Hea- 
ven, and ejaculated in a low voice — “ O how 
unequally are the gifts and enjoyments of Na- 
ture distributed in this world l"* I could not 
undeceive this gentleman at the time; but 
should these pages ever meet his eye, he will 
probably acknowledge that he took but a par- 
tial view of the affair. 

, Whatever support the doctrine of a future 
State of rewards and punishments may derive 
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from the triumph of vice and the oppresskffa 
of virtue here, the belief in a future statp»i$ 
existence neither requires nor derives support 
from the apparent inequality among mankind, 
in respect to happiness or enjoytSfenti . Al- 
though I shall not attempt to prove *raat all 
ranks are precisely on a par on this point, yet 
I do maintain that they are very nearly so; 
and that Nature, indulgent but just to all her 
children, preserves, 1 by an admirable code of 
laws, the most surprizing equilibrium in the 
balance of enjoyment of her gifts. A slight 
sketch of the extremes will enable every man 
of reflection and observation to fill up the 
outline. 

The Epicure sits xjown at seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening to a s u mptuouS repast ; 
but under every cover lies some source of 
derangement to the digestive organs, which 
more than counterbalances the, voluptuous 
sensationk of the palate. The half starved 
beggar, on the other hand, has little ^more 
than the disagreeable ^ravings of hunger to 
contend with — cravings which produce but 
few, and ward off numerous diseases, '^rfte 
it is, t&at he may envy the rich man’s fot, 
and be discontented with his own; but the 
rich man lias little cause for exultation-heret 
for independent of the train of afflictions that 
result from luxury, the latter itself “ fades 
upon the appetite,” and, after a short time* 
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either ceases to, afford pleasure, or destroys 
the^gapacity of enjoying it ! 

From these two extremes the shades blend 
imperceptibly, till they unite and form a pic*, 
ture of that comparatively happy medium of 
rationhfjjnd philosophic temperance in food 
which, while it rejects not the bounties and 
delicacies of Nature, keeps a steady check on 
the licentious appetite, and suffers not the 
digestive organs to be goaded to unnatural 
exertions by the compound qualities and re- 
dundant quantities of the necessaries off life. 
The memorable precept of the Roman poet, 
in fact, is equally applicable to physiological 
comfort, as to philosophical happiness. 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Biliget tutus, caret obsoleti y 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

SoUrius Aula. — 


Subsection 2. Influence of Civic Life, fyc. on the 
digestive Organs through the Medium of Drink . 


. Nature has plentifully supplied the earth 
with water, and animals drink nothing else 
to quench their thirst — ergo, says one party, 
water alone should constitute the >human be- 
verage. But, says another sect, why did 
bounteous Nature weigh down the mantling 
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vine with the swelling grape, if she did nofe 
design that man should drown his cares oco%r 
sionally in the goblet ? It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if Nature destined the grape for -fer- 
mentation. Did this indulgent ever 

mean that barley and oats should be d&i|#rted 
by. the Scot and Hibernian into whisky ? It is 
certain, indeed, that civic association, or the 
congregation of people any where, has a ten- 
dency towards Bacchanalian indulgences. 
This, I conceive, has been the case from the 
very Infancy of the world. Homer's heroes 
seldom meet together without getting drunk, 
especially when they are re^x^ their own 
exploits. Let Ulysses himself confess it. 


“ Hear me, my friends ! who this good 1 
’Tis sweet to play the fool in time and plailfc ; 

And wine can of their wits the wise beguile^ ' 

Make the sage frolic, and tt*h serious smile; 

The grave in merry measures frisk about, 

And many a long- repented word come out ! 

Since to be talkative I now cbmmence, 

Let* wit bast off the sullen yoke of sense.’-’ 

Odyssey, b. xvi* 


The foregoing passage explaii^^pst 
reedy the real source and universal cau 
intemperance in drink. When men assemble 
together, they are anxious to please and be 
pleased, H(te colloquial impulse predomi- 
nates. Wine gives wit to the dullest, intel- 
lect; crowds the brain with ideas; tips the 
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iOhgue with eloquence, and illumines the eye 
with the fire of expression. The dull scenes 
and corroding cares of life are now forgotten, 
or past dangers and difficulties are remem- 
bered^|rrelated with pleasure. The future 
is clot$n$£*in romantic anticipations of success 
and happiness — in short, a sort of Elysium 
opens round the soul! Is it to be wondered 
at, that man should wish to protract these 
ecstatic moments ; or be too often carried in- 
sensibly along the stream, till he approached 
the brink, or even precipitated himself into 
the gulph of expess ? 

But let usf&&si||ne the affair a little deeper. 
The digestive' organs, to which this inordinate 
stimulation was applied, and through the me- 
dium' of^vvh$£h this intellectual excitement 
was raised,>'do not fall back, after such a 
scene, to the healthy Standard, or to their 
usual integrity of function. No, indeed. The 
power of digestion languishes; the appetite 
is impaired ; the biliary secretion is deranged. 
The animal and intellectual systems partici- 
pa$e in the effects of this commotion. The 
Mies enfeebled and tremble. Hie 
nerves lose their tone. The mind which, the 
evening before, was all prowess, is in the 
morning over-run with timidity, or clouded 
with horror. There is now a colHpse of the 
system* The artenes of the brain were tur- 
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gid and distended with blood during the ©ft# 
citement of the wine ; they are now in an op- 
posite state. Is it to be wondered at, that 
these alternate extremes should often lead to 
organic derangement of the delicaHFlexture 
of the brain, and end in hypochondriasis or 
mania itself? 

The liver and brain are the organs, in fact, 
which suffer most from intemperance in drink; 
and it appears to me, that this occurs more 
from the subsequent collapse, than from the 
previous excitement. After a debauch, the 
power of the heart is greatly weakened. It 
cannot keep the arterial system proportionally 
distended, and hence the blood accumulates 
in the venous system ; or, in other words, con- 
gestion in the veins of the liver and' 'brain ob- 
tains, with great derangement of function, 
ending ultimately in lesion Of structure in these 
organs. 

In the liver it manifests itself by flying or 
uneasy sensations in the right side, or across 
the stomach ; flatulence ; acidity ; clay-co- 
loured evacuations ? sallow complexion ; men- 
tal despondency; fickleness or fpritabilityof 
temper ; pink, or other urinary^ Sediment? 
disagreeable dreams ; tenderness on deep 
pressure under the margin of the right ribs; 
occasional 'palpitation or fluttering about the 
heart, or pit of the stomach, &c. When this 
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train of symptoms commences after irregu- 
Ipity of living, or indeed after any mode of 
life, the functions of the liver and digestive or- 
gans are deranged, and there is but one step 
farther ^^fcrganic or inctirable disease. This 
is the^oment for a prompt administration of 
remedies, particularly the blue pill, sarsaparil- 
la, and antimonial aloetic medicines. In these 
cases, I have derived the most marked benefit 
from artificial Harrowgate water, which is easily 
prepared from sulphate of magnesia, super- 
tartrite of potash, and sulphuret of potash. 

In the brain, it manifests its baneful effects 
by head-achef ; flashings of the face; throb- 
bings of title temporal arteries while lying in 
bed ; trfemdrs of the muscles, &c. These warn 
us that hypochondriasis, apoplexy, palsy, or 
mental alienation itself are to be apprehended, 
if not '{guarded aga^p by timely evacuations 
from the bowels, ogC^gjonal leeching or cup- 
ping in the temples dr^pulders, cold appli- 
cations to the head itself, See. 

In the heart and blood-vessel system, the per- 
nicious consequences of intemperance may be 
traced by the discriminating physician, to ir- 
rdjsfHlarity enaction in the central organ of the 
effefflaiion ; occasional palpitations or flutter;* 
ings ; strange and undescribable sensations in 
the chest; unequal distributions of the blood; 
flushings in due part of the body, and chilliness 
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in anotlier, but particularly an extreme dejec- 
tion of spirits, which characterizes derang$| 
function and structure of the heart, and I am 
convinced leads, in numerous instances, to; 
suicide! 

To remedy these evils effectually, "is evi- 
dent that a gradual diminution, or total sub- 
struction of the cause would be the surest me- 
thod. But only a few have resolution to re- 
form entirely. The best means of counteract- 
ing or retarding the deleterious effects of in- 
temperance, are such agents as keep all the 
secretions open, particularly those of the 
bowels and the skin. The blue pill, aloes, and 
antimony, form a powerful combination for 
this purpose, when judiciously proportioned ; 
and, aided by carriage or horse exercise, and 
the occasional use of the tepid Vor cold bath, 
(according to the actual 'Condition of the heart, 
liver, digestive organs, nftd head) will ward 
off the punishment^pf dur indiscretions for a 
much longer period tHan we deserve to enjoy ! 

. The above observations apply to excesses in 
drink every where ; but on the population of 
crowded cities, where sedentary habits and 
confined air prevail, these excesses exeit'an 
infinitely more powerful influence that! *dn 
towns, villages, or the open country. The 
citizen then, and particularly the civic valetudi- 
narian ought to be especially on guard against 
this s’ource of ill health. 
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„ A few words on the salutary effects of drink. 
There can be no question that water is the 
best, and the only drink which Nature has 
designed for man ; and there is as little doubt 
but that every person might gradually, or even 
pretty quickly accustom himself to this aque- 
ous beverage. But this will never be gene- 
rally adopted. I believe a precept is incul- 
cated in the lectures of a deservedly eminent 
physiologist of this metropolis, that no drink 
should be taken at meals, nor for three hours 
afterwards, lest the gastric juice should be 
diluted., and the digestion thereby weakened. 
From an attentive observation of man and ani- 
mals in almost every parallel of latitude and 
climate of the globe, and among nations the 
nearest to a state of nature, 1 am disposed to 
drawa .very different conclusion. Both men 
and animals, under, these circumstances, drink 
immediately after eating y -and this, I am con- 
vinced, is the salutary^babit. But even this 
rule is not absolute. It must vary according 
to the season of the year, and the exercise, 
<&c. of the individual. In hot weather, when 
there is great exudation from the pores of the 
skip, and "particularly where exercise is taken 
bgfere dinner, the food must be diluted by 
drink durmg the meal, and vice versa. 

. Next to water, toast water, or soda water, 
js Sherry or Madeira and water — then very 
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weak brandy and water — table beer. The 
next least insalutary species of drink, is un* r 
diluted Sherry, Madeira, and other whit® 
wines ; then Claret, and If ast salubrious of all. 
Port wine and spirits. In proportion as we 
adhere to the upper links of this e$&in, so 
have we a chance of continued, health. As. 
we descend in the series, so do we lay down 
a substratum for disease. 

It may here be remarked, that tea, inde- 
pendent of its adulterations, has a peculiar 
effect on the nervous system, and that the. 
digestive organs suffer through, the influence, 
of this system. The morbid ejects of ale or 
porter are more observable onf the circulating 
and absorbent system, and will be noticed in 
the Section on that subject. Ardent spirits 
exert their deleterious influence chiefly on the 
stomach, liver, brain, and nerves. v ;\ 


PARALLEL OF ENJOYMENT AND SUFFERING 
\ IN DRINK. 


The water-drf ' lker glides tranc l ual 3 r thrt *g 1 ' 
life, without mud '' exllilamkm or depression, 

and escapes many o l‘ seases t0 which he would 
otherwise be subject; The wine-drinker ex. 
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peeriences short, but vivid periods of rapture, 
and long intervals of gloom ; he is also more 
subject to disease. The balance of enjoyment, 
then, turns decidedly in favour of the water-- 
drinker, leaving out his temporal prosperity and 
future anticipations ; and the nearer we keep 1 
tdftiis regime, the happier we shall be. Ilere^ 
however, as in all other things, there is a cer- 
tain latitude within the range of health and 
happiness, which the wist man and the phi- 
losopher will occasionally traverse round, but 
not exceed. The native jountain is in the cen- 
tre of this circle, and from it our eccentric 
divergences should be narrowly watched and 
carefully limited. 


SuBsnctioy 3. Influence of Civic Life, Sfe. on the 
Digettfre Organs , through, the Medium, of Air. 


The exact effect of atmospheric air on our 
blood through the medium of the lungs, is not 
yet clearly ascertained ; but we ‘know that it 
is essential -to life. We know also, that the 
airhtfthe great agent in the production of dis- 
ease^ both by its vicissitudes of temperature, 
and by its noxious impregnations. If we. ex- 
amine the streets, the houses, the manufttete- 
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riee, the dormitories, &c. of great and crowded, 
cities, we shall be astonished that the incalcu-? 
lable mass of exhalations of all kinds, which 
is constantly floating in the lower strata of a 
civic atmosphere, is not more detrimental to 
health than it is! Even the rcspirati(fh%i nian 
and animals must, in some degree, deteriorate 
the air of large and populous cities. No man 
who has felt the exhilaration of the country 
air, and the depression of spirits which almost 
Uniformly takes place on returning to town, 
can doubt that a heavy tax is levied on the 
health of man in civic society ! 

Its most visible effects are depicted in the 
complexion, which is pale and ea anguious; and 
this uniformly obtains wherever man is ex- 
cluded from the pure breath of hefcvep. Its 
influence then on the digestive organs^thjfeugh 
the medium of the skin (between 
the stomach, liver, and 6ther inter^f|^gans, 
there is a most intimate sympathy) must be 
great, and really is so. The whole digestive 
* apparatus is epfeebled in funotion, partly 
through the medium of the skin, and partly 
through the influence of that nervous depression 
Which results from the inhalation of a ' ci$tic 
atmosphere, and exerts a most powerful w|eet 
' eh the digestive organs. *0; 

' Itis a source df great satisfaction to’ the 
philanthropist to see that the Construction of 
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modem streets, and of modern houses, is well- 
calculated to obviate the effects of contami- 
nated air, and ensure a free ventilation. Every 
citizen, and particularly every valetudinarian, 
should endeavour, if possible, to emerge from 
the confines of the smoke once a day, were 
it, for ever so short a time, and enjoy the air 
and exercise of the open country. The cold, 
or tepid bath, will also be a powerful correc- 
tor of civic air. . The parks, in the vicinity of 
this capital, save thousands of lives annually ; 
and it is wonderful that they are not still more 
crowded, considering the countless hosts of 
sedentary, invalids with which this overgrown 
metropolis abounds. It is not beneath the 
dignity, or even the prudence, of the medical 
philosopher . to saunter along the Mall, or 
through the different parks, on Sundays, or 
othfr;.'d^8 of relaxation, to study the civic 
physj^ffl|Eihy, and contrast it with that of 
rural lire'. He will read in almost every coun- 
tenance the aspiration of the Augustan poet : 

O Ilus, qoando te aspiciam ! 

But it is through the medium of atmospherical 
vicissitudes, that the digestive organs, in polished 
lif^lpffer the worst effects. In civic society, 
the^fiuman race is so little exposed, or at least 
inured to the open inclemencies of the skies, 
that the surface of the body bicomes .highly 
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susceptible of aerial transitions ; and these im- 
pressions are quickly transmitted by sympa- 
thy, or otherwise, to the interior organs, par- 
ticularly those concerned in digestion and bi- 
liary secretion, as I have shewn, at great 
length, in my work on “ the Influence of the 
Atmosphere,” to which I must refer for the 
details.. 

To counteract this enervated state of the 
surface, the cold, or even the air bath is th® 
most powerful remedy. 

It will not be questioned that the .balance of 
enjoyment, in respect to air, points to the con- 
try; and that of suffering to the city. 


Subsection 4. Influence of Civic the 

digestive Organs, through the Medium 
'Habits. 

When men began to congregate in cities, 
they, in a great measure, exchanged labour for 
art. Now, it is well known that the mus- 
cles, when briskly exerted, acquire tone and 
strength, and this tonicity is extended to Ifc® 

• organs of digestion. But, on the other 
by sedentary habits, the muscles are relaxed 
and ‘debilitated, and the digestive appar&lhs 
participates irfthis debility. Besides* acertain . 
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degree of exercise is necessary to circulate the 
blood and other juices, and promote the vari- 
ous secretions ; without which, the liver, sto- 
mach, and intestines cannot perform their pro- 
per functions. This degree of exercise is 
rarely, if ever, taken by the sedentary citizen, 
and its effects are seen in two different ways ; 
in morbid accumulations of fat, and in pale- 
ness, emaciation, nervous debility, and hypo- 
chondriacal depression. 

Another way, in which sedentary habits 
prove prejudicial to the digestive organs is, by 
the mechanical pressure which the stomach 
and liver sustain in numerous sedentary em- 
ployments, where there is much stooping or 
leaning forward. A great deal of functional 
derangement is thus induced. Indeed, every 
class pf artizans or mechanics has its peculiar 
train of prevailing diseases, which it behoves 
the medical practitioner to study with great 
care. The compositor who sets up the types 
of this page, and the pressman who works off 
the sheet?, are affected with quite a distinct 
set of complaints. It is the same with all 
other species and subdivisions of labour. 

.^he remedies are, exercise, passive or active, 
the cold bath, where no organ is unsound, and 
alterative doses of the blue pill, with, or with- 
out sarsaparilla. Tonics are more frequently 
hurtful than beneficial. 
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Subsection 5 . Influence of Civic Life, fyc. on the 
digestive Organs through the Medium of 
Mental Emotions. 


The nervous system and digestive organs 
act and react upon each other with surprizing 
force and rapidity. The intelligence of a 
severe loss, or the occurrence of an unexpect- 
ed calamity will instantaneously annihilate the 
appetite, suspend the process of digestion, 
and allow the contents of the stomach and 
bowels to run into all kinds of decomposition 
and fermentation. A pieee of agreeable infor- 
mation, on the contrary, will recal the incli- 
nation for food, and quickly set all the diges- 
tive machine again in regular motion. * Now it 
is quite evident, that in proportion as men 
accumulate in large societies, those events 
and circumstances which tend, in a thousand 
different ways, to disquiet the mind, ruffle 
the temper, and excite the passions, multiply 
in an increasing ratio. Compare the whistling 
plough boy with the calculating stock-broker; 
the shepherd on the mountains, with the 
chant in the city ; the village magistrate, -with 
the prime minister. Compare the state of their 
minds, and the state of their digestive organs, 
and you will find a corresponding contrast in 
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both! Indeed, I firmly belieye, that the mental 
perturbations of a civic life cause, upon the 
whole, more derangement of function, and ulti- 
mately of structure, in the stomach, liver, and 
alimentary canal, than all the other agents 
which we have been hitherto investigating. 
This is a subject deserving the utmost atten- 
tion of all classes in civic society, as well as 
of the medical practitioner, whose prime object 
should be to ascertain the real source of a dis- 
ease ; for this discovery gives him infinite ad- 
vantages in the mode of removing it. 

Of all the digestive organs, the liver suffers 
most in this way. This 1 know from long and 
painful experience in my own person, as well 
as observation on others, both in this country 
and in tropical regions. Indeed, I have as- 
certained, that many of the depressing pas- 
sions will instantaneously spasm the mouths 
of the biliary ducts, when a regurgitation of 
bile takes place into the system at large, ting- 
ing the eye yellow, and overcasting the mind 
with the most gloomy anticipations, and in- 
describable despondency. 

It is a curious but undoubted fact, that the 
different mental emotions, or passions, even 
of the same class, produce different effects on 
thte organs of digestion, and especially on the 
biliary secretion. This is so strikingly the 
case,, that by examining the morbid conditions 
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of these organs, I have often guessed the real 
origin of them; and, on the other hand, by 
being told the malady of the mind, I have 
stated, without inquiry, the corporeal symp- 
toms in the digestive viscera. The effects of 
anger, for instance, are very different from 
those of grief. The former will often increase, 
and render acrid the biliary and gastric secre- 
tions, producing irritation all along the line of 
the bowels. The latter, on the contrary, will 
diminish the same secretions, and often leave 
the alimentary canal completely torpid. Cor- 
responding differences are seen to result from 
love, fear, jealousy, inordinate ambition, envy, 
&c. and the corporeal effects require an ap- 
propriate modification of treatment, a circum- 
stance that is too much overlooked. 

Study and deep thought, not only among 
the literary, but among the professional, me- 
chanical, and manufacturing classes of society, 
exert a most powerful and deleterious effect 
on the digestive organs, by drawing the vital 
energy and circulation to the brain and nervous 
system, and robbing the lower viscera of th^ir 
due fehare of these important principles! This 
subject I have already touched on, in my w$rk 
on “ Tropical Climates,” and also in that on 
“ the Influence of the British Atmosphere,” 
The subject will be again taken up in the third 
Chapter on the Intellectual System, 
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The remedies here are partly moral, and 
partly physical. The nature of the moral 
causes must be explained to the patient; 
though advice, . in respect to the passions, or 
mental emotions, has seldom much effect. It 
is fortunate, however, that in no instance is 
the efficacy of "well directed remedies more 
conspicuous than in derangements of the bi- 
liary and digestive organs, resulting from men- 
tal perturbations and anxieties. Indeed, it is 
astonishing how easily, not only these de- 
rangements themselves, but even the causes 
that produced them, may be relieved or re- 
moved, by a few simple remedies, when the 
real seat of the corporeal disorder is ascer- 
tained by accurate and careful examination of 
the symptons and phenomena. 


Subsection 6. Influence of Civic Life, Sfc. on the 
digestive Organs, through the Medium of late Hours. 


Such is the harmonious balance, or sympa- 
thy between the various organs and functions 
of the human frame, that no one can be dis- 
turbed, without annoyance to several others. 
Thus, the intellectual and animal systems being 
greasy deranged by the unnatural custom of 
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turning night into day, and day into night, 
which so universally prevails in civic life, the 
digestive organs come in for their share of the 
mischief, through the sympathy* or connexion 
in question ; and that at a time too, when the 
said organs are labouring under the evil con- 
sequence of inordinate irritatioll Irom food and 
drink ! The united effects are such as we 
might expect, and such as we actually meet 
with at every step. They are in exact ratio to 
the* cause, and follow the commission of our 
crimes against Nature as closely as the shadow 
follows the substance ! 


Subsection 7. Influence of Civic Life, ftc. on the 
digestive Organs, through the Medium of Medicine. 


** Medicines differ from poisons only in their doses." 


The multiplication of medicines and medi- 
cal men, with the progress of civilized society, 
is a sufficient proof, if proof were wanting, of 
a corresponding multiplication of human infir- 
mities ! So complicated is the living machine, 
in structure and functions ; so intricate its 
movements, and so numerous the agents, by 
which it is influenced, from within and'ji'om 
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without, that the science of health and disease 
as much exceeds all other sciences, in difficulty 
of attainment, as Algebra, or Astronomy, ex- 
ceeds, in difficulty, the plainest rules of Arith- 
metic. Now, when we look around us, and 
'observe the host of old women, nurses, quacks, 
and even patients themselves, (leaving aside 
the mass of ignorant, or unqualified, preten- 
ders to regular practice) all busily employed 
“ in pouring drugs, of which they know little, 
into bodies, of which they know less,” we are 
irresistibly led to the melancholy conclusion, 
that, all things considered, it were better for 
mankind if not a particle of medicine existed 
on the face of the earth ! Nor is this a stigma 
on the use, but on the abuse of the science. 
It is still a “ divine art,” to which the victim 
of pain must fly at last, however stoical or 
sceptical his disposition. 

It has been a just cause of reproach, to this 
country in particular, that we are fonder of 
studying remedies than indications: that is, 
that we hunt too much after speci/ics, and do 
not sufficiently attend to the minute features, 
phenomena, and causes of disease, by a know- 
ledge of which we might more effectually em- 
ploy those remedies we already possess. Let 
us exemplify this observation. A lady is seiz- 
ed with that painful affection. Tic douloureux, 
or f$c@-ache. One person recommends calo- 
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rnel and opium, as an effectual remedy: a 
second, proposes Fowler’s solution: a third, 
asserts that belladonna is a specific : a fourth, 
that cutting the nerve is the surest remedy. 
Now any one of these may happen to be the 
right remedy ; but they may all be wrong, and 
the poor lady may run the gantlet before she 
is cured. Thus, if the face-ache be merely 
symptomatic of some derangement in the liver, 
or digestive organs^ the calomel and opium 
will probably' be successful : if the disease 
arise from a translation of gouty, o^ rheumatic 
irritation to the part, Fowler’s solution may 
stop the paroxysms of pain: if it be, as it 
seems, a purely nervous affection, belladonna 
may remove it ; and if it consist in an inflamed 
state of the neurilema, or covering of the 
nerve, the division of that covering by the 
knife may so empty the vessels as to check 
the disease : but if, as is often the case, the 
sentient extremity of a nervous twig, be irri- 
tated by a carious tooth, the whole of the 
foregoing means will be useless, and the ex- 
traction of the cause alone will destroy the 
effect. • 

What we have said of tic douloureux, applies 
to every other disease. Each has not only 
numerous causes, but numerous, and constantly 
varying modes of action, which require inces- 
sant vigilance, and the keenest penetration \o 
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trace and counteract. Thus, suppose a person 
to be suffering under acute rheumatism, or 
gout, in his foot or knee. We are treating it 
with cooling evaporating lotions, and every 
thing appears to be going on well; but we 
have scarcely turned the corner of the street, 
when the rheumatic, or gouty inflammation 
darts, like an electric shock, to the heart or 
brain ; here then we have to immediately undo 
all we have been doing. * To. the part where 
we were applying refrigeration, we must now 
apply mustard, blisters, or even scalding wa- 
ter; and, in short, totally reverse our pro- 
ceedings, What then must be the conse- 
quence of employing specific remedies in dis- 
eases, that, like Proteus, are constantly chang- 
ing their forms? Why misery, or death, to 
thousands every day 1* 

I have shewn that, in civic life as now con- 
stituted, the digestive organs are very gene- 
rally in a state of irritation, from the quantity 
and quality of our food, drink, &c. The situ- 
ation of the nervous system will hereafter be 
proved to be very similar. To remove these 
evils, man will not avoid the causes that pro- 
duced them ; the only alternative then, is "re- 
course to medicine. But almost all medicines 
are in themselves, irritants ; and more than half 

, r $ee my “ Practical Researches on Gout," for example*. 

<i 
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the employment of the physician consists in re- 
moving one irritation by inducing another. Let 
us exemplify this remark. A man, after full liv- 
ing, sedentary avocations, and irregular hours, 
begins to feel loss of appetite, head-aclie, drow- 
siness, depression of spirits, fickleness of tem- 
per, with sense of fulness, and uneasiness on 
pressure in the right side, ike. There is now en- 
gorgement and irritation in the liver. What do 
we do? We give calomel, aloes, andcolocyntli, 
which irritate the mucous membrane of the di- 
gestive organs, stimulate the mouths of the bi- 
liary ducts, and cause a flow of bile and various 
other secretions into the intestines, which se- 
cretions are soon carried out of the system 
entirely. The whole train of symptoms now 
vanish like a fog before the sun beams. But 
suppose (which indeed is every day done) we 
had employed a different class of irritants, call- 
ed tonics ; as steel, bitters, &c. which the loss 
of appetite and other symptoms would appear 
to indicate? Why the result would be an 
aggravation, in the end, of all the complaints. 
Ilcnce then we perceive, that nothing but the 
most careful and minute investigation ofjthe 
nature and seat of the morbid irritation can en- 
able us to apply the arti/icial irritation of me- 
dicine, with any prospect of ultimate success. 
This view of the subject might open the eyes 
of mankind to the devastation which is t$gily 
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produced in the digestive, organs by the care- 
less and indiscriminate administration of a 
farrago of medicines, which, like food and 
drink, both by their quantities aud qualities, 
keep the whole line of the alimentary canal, 
and, in fact, the whole system, in a state of 
morbid irritability. 

For this the patient has generally to thank 
himself. Instead of making a moderate remu- 
neration for the advice or opinion of the 
medical attendant, he prefers paying him, like 
his wine merchant, at per dozen, for what he 
can swallow ! In this way the most efficaci 
ous remedies are often rendered inert, by 
commixture or dilution, and perseverance is 
prevented by satiety or disgust.* 

But it may be said, that, as the specific ac- 


* I could adduce numerous instances where the power of 
medicines is affected by commixluie ; but the following will 
suffice. In certain urethral discharges, whether recent or 
chronic, the balsam capivi is possessed of singular efficacy, 
when simply administered in a little- water, or on sugar. But 
I have seen it given in draughts and mixtures, for weeks to- 
gether, without effect. When given in pretty large doses, 
W I watched till it produces its specific symptoms, it rarely 
fails to stop the most inveterate gleet in three or four days. 
It is a curious fart that it removes irritation, or even chronic 
inflammation from the prostate gland, or neck of the bladder, 
at the very moment that it causes heat in making water. 
The manner and the dose, however, in which it is generally 
*g|ven, render it abortive. 
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tion of medicines on the human frame, was 
found out by accident and observation, and as 
their effects are pretty uniform, so the know- 
ledge of applying them cannot be so very 
difficult or complicated. Why no. A man of 
very common understanding may soon learn 
the names, the doses, and the qualities of the 
whole Materia Medica, and he may be able to 
tell pretty nearly how each will act upon the 
living machine, in a state of health. But the 
great difficulty is to discover the nature and 
seat of the disease , and how to remove that 
disease by remedies, which often produce dia- 
metrically opposite effects. It is not by seeing 
a great deal of sickness only, that this know- 
ledge can be acquired ; but by closely studying 
what we do see. 

Now, as in civic society, the health is con- 
stantly wanting repairs ; as the human frame 
is there in a state of morbid sensibility and 
irritability; and as patients, quacks, and illi- 
terate practitioners are constantly pouring a 
flood of physic, upon real or imaginary dis- 
eases, it is no unreasonable inference, that, 
upon the whole, a greater quantum of suffer- 
ing and mortality is thus induced, than is pre- 
vented by the scientific and judicious adminis- 
tration of medicine ! 

From the above considerations, it will be 
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pretty evident, that the* poor man is nearly on 
a par with the rich. If he cannot afford me- 
dicine, or medical advice, he runs no risk of 
injury from the delusive promises of the quack, 
or the misapplication of domestic prescription. 
The balance of happiness is then nearly in 
equilibria on this point. 



SECTION II. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, SEDENTARY HABITS, 
AND INTELLECTUAL REFINEMENT, ON T1IE 
HEART AND CIRCULATING VESSELS. 


Of all the internal organs, not immediately 
under the control of the will, there is none so 
easily and so commonly influenced and disturb- 
ed in its functions by mental emotions and cor- 
poreal sensations, as the heart. A whitlow 
on the finger will excite the action of the heart 
and arteries; fear, shame, joy, anger, &c. 
will drive this organ from its usual and heal- 
thy rhythm, into all kinds of irregularity and 
excess. This susceptibility to wild and tu- 
multuous action, is in direct proportion to the 
degree of intellectual refinement, nervous sen- 
sibility, and delicacy of corporeal structure, 
which we possess. As it is a well known law, 
that disordered function will, in time, lead to 
diseased substance ; and as in the progress of 
civilization and refinement, a host of circum- 
stances ar,e engendered and combined to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the heart, both in a mo-? 
ral and physical sense, we have thus a clue .1$ 
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the overwhelming torrent of diseases of this 
organ, which, of late years, have pressed upon 
the observation of every intelligent practi- 
tioner. Corvisart, who has long studied the 
disorders of the heart, and who remarked 
their increased frequency, during the agitations 
of the French Revolution, declares it as his 
firm belief, that they are more common and 
frequent than -those of either the liver or luttgs. 
From the most unwearied attention to this 
subject, during the last four or five years, ex- 
cited and kept up by personal feelings and 
sufferings, I am strongly disposed to believe 
that Corvisart is correct. A multiplicity of 
anomalous symptoms and feelings, usually 
classed under the sweeping term “ nervous ,” 
are, I know from experience, the result of 
functional or organic disorder of the heart; 
and very many of those sudden, awful, and 
mysterious deaths which we see and hear of, 
are consequences of the same. As it is only 
in the very earliest stages of these melancholy 
affections that medicine can effectually avail, 
and as prevention is still better than cure, I shall 
tra^e slightly, but I hope correctly, the prin- 
cipal causes which lead to the derangements 
of tl is vital organ, and thereby enable the rea- 
der to guard against such a formidable class of 
human afflictions. 
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Subsection 1 . Influence of Civic Life, Sfc. on the 
Heart, through the Medium of the digestive Organs. 


The stomach, as it is the organ by which the 
corporeal fabric is nurtured and maintained, 
so is it the centre of sympathies. Between it 
and" the heart so intimate a sympathy or con- 
sent obtains, that flatulence, indigestion and 
various other functional disturbances in the 
stomach will often go so far as to stop, for a 
moment, the action of the heart. At the very 
moment that I am writing these lines, my 
pulse intermits every fifth or sixth stroke, 
from a little biliary derangement and indiges- 
tion, resulting from the intense heat of the 
weather, some mental anxiety, and inordinate 
application to study. About twelve months 
ago, from the same causes, the action of the 
heart was so deranged, that I could not walk 
twenty yards without danger of fainting, and 
such a degree of palpitation and indescribable 
uneasiness in the chest, as threatened instant 
death. To these were added frightful dreams, 
startings from sleep; great mental despon- 
dency; irritability of temper; the most gloomy 
anticipations and prognostications of all future 
events ; in short, a very considerable number 
of those symptoms and phenomena, whicftf|$j* 
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tend organic, or incurable disease of the heart. 
My alarm was considerable at first; but I soon 
discovered the functional or sympathetic na- 
ture of the complaint, and, by horse exercise, 
and improving the state of the digestive or- 
gans, I at length conquered, in a great mea- 
sure, the disease. But the same causes still 
continue, occasionally, to reproduce itj ^nd 
will do so, while I am subjected to their in- 
fluence. I foresee that thes e f unctional disturb- 
ances will, in time, lead to organic changes in 
the heart; and though I know the causes I 
cannot avoid them ! 

video, meliora proboque* 

Deteriora sequor ! * 

Although I had studied both functional and 
organic diseases of the heart, with peculiar 
care, for fifteen years past, yet the phenomena 
which, during the last twelve months, I ob- 
served and felt in my own person, have en- 
abled me to ascertain certain minute, but dis- 
tinctive features in the two classes of disease, 
on which I can rest with considerable confi- 
dence, my diagnostic decisions,' in regard to 
their nature and treatment. 

* In my work on the Influence of the Atmosphere (Second 
Edition) page 1<M>, 1 have stated this case more in detail. 

v -f- J 

H 
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One most curious and interesting pheno- 
menon is this ; I can perceive when certain 
gases distend the stomach, the diaphragm, on 
which the heart rests, is either pushed up me- 
chanically, or sympathetically affected, so as 
to disturb the action of the heart, and prevent 
it from unloading itself of its blood. At that 
moment, there is an unusual throb, or struggle 
of the heart, accompanied by a most distress- 
ing and sickening sensation, and a cessation 
of the pulse in all tangible arteries. For many 
months together this used to occur twenty, 
thirty, or one hundred times in the course of 
an hour. Another peculiar circumstance is this : 
a glass of spirits and water, or two or three 
glasses of wine, would, at any time, put an 
end to this phenomenon, for four or five, or six 
hours, to return again with increased violence. 
Walking, but particularly going up a flight of 
stairs, always aggravated the complaint ; 
whereas I could trot or gallop on horseback, 
with a sure diminution of the irregularity of 
action in the heart. By repeated examination 
of numerous cases, where organic disease was 
suspected during life, and found on dissec- 
tion, I ascertained that the above phenomena 
were diametrically opposite to {hose attend- 
ant on disordered structure of the heart. , But 
an important mean oi distinguishing sympa- 
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thetic,- from substantial disease of this organ, 
is percussion of the chest, and pressure of the 
stomach and abdomen, as first recommended 
by that experienced physician, M. Corvisart, 
of Paris. During the last six years, I have 
employed this measure in a great variety of 
instances ; and the more I have seen, the more 
I am convinced, that, in conjunction ^th a 
minute examination of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease, it affords a most* invaluable criterion, 
whereby to estimate the nature and danger of 
disordered action, or deranged structure of 
the heart. But it is not by asking half a dozen 
questions, and then simply patting the chest, 
and squeezing the abdomen, that any accurate 
knowledge of an internal disease can be gain- 
ed. The whole of the symptoms and pheno- 
mena, together with a rigid inquiry into the 
history and causes of the illness, should first 
be weighed, and then the chest and abdomen 
should be accurately examined, while the pa- 
tient is placed in various positions. Were 
•this process always instituted (and no man can 
say that he has conscientiously investigated 
the nature and seat of a serious internal disease m 
? without it)^we should not hear such conflicting 
opinions proceeding from eminent physicians 
relative to individual cases, nor patients com- 
plaining of the vacillating and contradictory 
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modes of treatment, to which they have been 
subjected.* 

But to return. The action of the heart 
being thus shewn to be greatly influenced by 
derangements of the stomach ; and as a civic 
life perpetually tends to produce disorders of 
the latter organ, we need no longer wonder at 
the x&pid increase of this new tnd destructive 
form of disease. 

Independently of 'this sympathy between 
the heart and stomach, there are various ways 
in which the organ of the circulation 'becomes 
disturbed, through the medium of the diges- 
tive apparatus. The stimulating and intoxi- 
cating drinks which we use accelerate the ac- 
tion of the heart in an unnatural manner. The 
richness and the quantity of our food, induce 
a too great fulness of the blood-vessels, and 
then the heart is called upon for exertions in 
circulating the blood, to which it is often un- 
equal. These extraordinary exertions ulti- 
mately injure the texture, or mechanism of the 
heart itself, and hence a prolific source of ter- • 
rible diseases. 

* Another, and very common way in which 

* In 3 course of lectures on iunftipn&l and strucfutal; de- 
rangements of internal organs which the author is preparing, 
to deliver, in^ this metropolis, the mode of condi^ ting ^tho- 
racic percussion and abdominal compression will be f particu- 
larly delineated. • , v 
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the heart suffers, is from derangements of the 
liver. Whenever the circulation of the blood 
in the liver is obstructed, the heart feels the 
bad effects ; and that the liver, in this coun- 
try, is frequently in a state of congestion, 
from a variety of causes, need not here be 
insisted on.* The very enlargement of the 
liver itself, by mechanically encroaching' on 
the capacity of the clicst, disturbs the free 
action of the heart, and ultimately injures its 
structure. 

It requires not to be stated, that to prevent 
or cure these affections of the heart, the ori- 
ginal causes must be removed, as a sine qua 
non. 

On this point the balance of suffering is 
clearly against the pampered citizen, and in 
favour of the frugal peasant. 


Subsection 2 . Influence of Civic Life, fyc. on the 
Heart, through the Medium of the Skin. 


Our habits of life in civic society render us 

• See the Section on biliary derangements, in my .work, 
on ** Atmospheric Influence/' second edition, from page 56 
to page 96 . 
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-extremely susceptible to atmospherical tran- 
sitions; and, as in this climate, these transi- 
tions are proverbially common, so we are all 
obnoxious to rheumatism. In my work on 
Atmospheric Influence, I have shewn, at great 
length, that rheumatism of the heart (from trans- 
lation of the disease to that organ, from the 
muehles or joints) is remarkably frequent in 
this country. I have there stated numerous 
cases and dissections of this dangerous dis- 
ease, that happened in my own practice, and 
in that <Jf others. I beg leave to refer, there- 
fore, to the second edition of that work, from 
page 115 to page 130, for the fullest history 
of the complaint that has yet been published. 

I may here state that gout is frequently 
translated to the heart, especially since the 
new modes of curing that disease by the eau 
medicinale, colchicum, and cold applications, 
have come into vogue. I have lately seen a 
decided and melancholy instance of this kind. 

Independently of these translations of spe- 
cific irritation, as of gout and rheumatism, to 
the heart, this organ suffers much from sudden 
. changes of temperature in the air, whereby the 
volume of blood is often abruptly driven from 
the surfj*ee to the interior, embarrassing the ac- 
tion of the heart. These effects are, of course. 
Increased, if ridt principally occasioned, by 
our fashionable attire, which leaves' not only 
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the skin, but the great vital organs of the 
body at the mercy of inclement, and ever va- 
rying skies ! 

To obviate the serious ills which result in 
this way, more attention should be paid to 
clothing, and to those circumstances which I 
have pointed out, under this head, in my 
other work. In treating rheumatism we 
should equally avoid the extremes of a warm 
and a cold regimen, both of which tend to 
give the disease a disposition to shift its seat 
from external to internal parts, and thus en- 
danger the heart. On this subject I have 
treated fully in my other work before alluded 
to. The same observations apply to the treat- 
ment of gout, especially, in valetudinary consti- 
tutions, and where the disease has existed 
some time. Those heroic medicines, as our 
French brethren call them, which drive gout 
out of the system, as it were by surprize, 
only enable it to re-enter, with greater force, 
and instead of lodging on the outworks, to 
take possession at once of the citadel ! 

- The balance of suffering here preponderates, 
on the whole, against the luxurious citizen 
and sedentary artizan. For although the sol- 
dier, the sailor, and the rustic labourer, are 
more exposed to the vicissitudes of the skies, 
bnd are, perhaps, more generally affected with 
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rheumatic complaints; yet, they are, exempt 
from that delicate organization, morbid irrita- 
bility, and keen susceptibility, which tend to 
produce translations of this painful malady 
from the exterior to the interior of the body# 


Subsection 3. Influence of Civic Life, tyc. on the 
Heart , through the Medium of the Passions. 


The influence of mental emotions on the func- 
tions of the heart js still greater than on the 
digestive organs. No one who has felt the, 
palpitation, anxiety about the chest, and gal- 
loping pulse, which accompany perturbation 
of mind, can doubt the truth of this position.. 
The detection of Antiochus’s passion .for Stra- 
tonica by the pulse, is a proof how early the 
influence of the mind orb the heart and arteries 
was remarked. And, in fact, the innumerable 
instances on record of sudden and of slow death* 
from mental causes, can only be accounted 
for in this way. Every body knows that, 
Philip the Fifth, -of Spain, died suddenly on 
learning Che disastrous defeat of his army near 
Plaisance. Zimmerman states that* on open? 
ing his body, the heart was found burst. And 
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thus it is that the vulgar and metaphorical 
expression of a “ broken heart,” is sometimes 
pathologically correct. 

' But it is not the heart alone that feels the 
impulse of mental perturbation. The minut- 
est capillaries are under its influence. Shame, 
for example, will instantaneously gorge the 
capillaries of the cheek, and render the skin 
like crimson. Let the emotion be changed to 
fear , the lily usurps the seat of the rose, and 
the face is blanched and bloodless! Anger 
can rouse the organs of the circulation into 
such preternatural action as to overcome for a 
time, habitual decrepitude. Thus Muley Mo- 
loc, though lying on the bed of death, worn 
out by an incurable disease, and not expected 
to live an hour, started from his litter, during 
the important crisis of a battle between his 
troops and the Portuguese — rallied his army 
— led them to victory — and immediately ex- 
pired! 

The heart then being so particularly under 
the influence of the mind, we may form some 
idea of the wide range of effects resulting from 
the various, and almost unlimited play of the 
passions among st> thinking, so reading, and 
so political a people as the English. With the 
progress of civilization, refinement, and intel- 
lectual cultivation, a host of what may be 
termed predispositions to disease have arisen. 
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that lay us at the mercy of almost every 
breath of heaven. Our feelings are rendered 
so acute, that we are all soul within, and all 
nerve without. ■ We thus, like the spider, 
“live along the line,” and every event that 
happens on any point of the globe's surface is 
regularly transmitted, like an electric shock, 
to this sympathetic island ! The consequence 
is that a morbid sensibility is generated through- 
out the whole population, but particularly 
among those in the upper walks of life, where 
exposure to the vicissitudes of the atmos- 
phere, temperance, and daily labour, blunt 
not the senses, and fortify not the corporeal 
fabric. Thus constituted, it may easily be 
conceived what havoc those great and predo- 
minant passions, love, ambition, jealousy, em- 
ulation, &c. produce on the enervated frame, 
when carried beyond their natural and healthy 
boundaries. 

The effects of the mind on the body, in a. 
salutary point of viewj cannot be accounted 
for, in any other way, than through the me- 
dium of the heart and blood vessels. 

In fine, after a long and attentive study and 
observation of this subject, I am led to con- 
clude, that of all causes, which conspire to 
disturb the function, and ultimately to injure 
the structure of this important organ, mental 
agitation holds the first rank.. 
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It need hardly be remarked that mental sen- 
sibility is in proportion to civilization and re- 
finement ; and hence that if the upper classes 
of society taste more equisite pleasure, they 
also suffer more exquisite pain than those in 
lower gradations of rank. Enjoyment and 
suffering then are probably in equilibria here. 

P. S.. Before closing this section, I may be 
permitted to state, that* on examining my 
notes, relative to diseases of the heart, I find 
more cases have presented^ themselves from 
the class of tailors, than any other description 
of tradesmen. May not this be owing to the 
bent position in which they sit, obstructing 
the free circulation of blood from the heart, 
and ultimately disturbing its function or injur- 
ing its structure ? 

It would appear that, in sedentary occupa- 
tions, where much stooping or leaning over a 
desk is used, the heart suffers more than the 
lungs, though the attention of patients and 
physicians has been principally directed to the 
latter , without suspecting the injury which 
the former was sustaining. 



SECTION III. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, ETC. ON THE LUNGS 
AND GLANDULAR SYSTEM. 


There is every reason to believe that scro- 
fula first originated, and still continues to be 
produced by the ^confined air, sedentary ha- 
bits, irregularity of clothing, and derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, so prevalent in 
civic life. The surface of the body is render- 
ed peculiarly susceptible of atmospheric im- 
pressions; And as aerial transitions are re- 
markably frequent and abrupt, in this climate, 
so the glands and absorbent vessels are con- w 
stantly disturbed in their functions , and their 
stmcture ultimately suffers. Thus are produc- 
ed the external or visible forms of scrofula; 
which are but too familiar to every eye. 
Vet these are trifling, when compared with 
the internal ravages of the disease. The exter- 
nal forms having been induced by the causes 
enumerated above, an hereditary disposition to 
the complaint is afterwards transmitted from 
parent to progeny. It now manifests itself 
in the lungs, .Children, under these- circum- 
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stances, will be born with the organ of re- 
spiration studded with scrofulous tubercles, 
smaller than the finest grains of sand; and 
these may lie dormant and harmless during the 
longest life, if they are not excited into action 
by the various causes alluded to, and parti- 
cularly by the impressions of the atmosphere 
on the surface of the body. When we become 
enervated by a civic life, these impressions 
act with redoubled force, and then pulmonary 
consumption is developed with all its slow 
but fatal ravages on the humjm constitution! 

To obviate these melancholy consequences, 
the children of citizens should be early accus- 
tomed to bear the vicissitudes of our climate, 
by taking every opportunity of bringing them 
into the open air of the country, or the vi- 
cinity of town. They should be clothed uni- 
formly, but not too warmly ; for by this ill- 
judged advice more injury than good is done. 
The cold, or shower bath, should be early 
commenced, and long persevered in, as it is 
the grand agent in fortifying the constitution 
against the changes of the climate; while the 
digestive organs should be particularly at- 
tended to, so that no irritation may be propa- 
gated from thence to the lungs or glandular 
system. 

It is but justice to observe that the soldier, 
the sailor, and the peasant* have not greatly 
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the advantage of the citizen, in respect to 
immunity from pulmonary consumption; for 
the great and frequent exposures of the three 
former classes to the rude inclemencies of the 
skies, make serious depredations on the lungs, 
and probably occasion as wide a range of mor- 
tality among them, as the luxurious and re- 
fined habits produce in civic society. Here 
then the balance of enjoyment and suffering 
hangs pfetty nearly ‘in equilibria; but it might 
be made to preponderate in favour of the Ci- 
tizen, were he to adopt .the suggestions con- 
tained in various parts of this essay. 



CHAPTER II 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, SEDENTARY HABITS, 
AND INTELLECTUAL REFINEMENT, ON THS 
ANIMAL, OR MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 


W E now come to that division of the hu- 
man frame which consists of the muscles that 
are entirely under the subjection of the will. 
It is a certain and well ascertained fact, that 
the more a voluntary muscle is exercised, 
within the bounds of moderation, the stronger 
and larger it will become. This is exempli- 
fied in the arms of blacksmiths, or goldbeaters, 
and in the legs of chairmen, or porters ; which 
members are more developed in growth and 
strength than the other parts of the body. 
The converse of this position is equally true ; 
inaction will render a muscle pale, flabby, 
weak, and cause it to shrink. The author of 
this essay lately amputated a boy’s thigh, who 
had been confined two or three years to one 
position, by a dreadful state of disease in the 
knee and leg. Not a single muscular fibre 
was to be seen, and the surface of the stump 
presented one uniform appearance, like the 
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brawn of pork! The poor little fellow per- 
fectly recovered. 

From these facts we may form some idea 
of the debility and relaxation, which must be 
induced throughout the muscular systems of 
people congregated in large cities, cooped up 
in confined apartments, and employed in se- 
dentary occupations, without adequate air or 
exercise. The physical effects resulting* from 
these causes are so glaring and conspicuous in 
every street through which we pass ; in every 
house, or manufactory, which we enter; in 
almost every individual whom we contemplate, 
that the medical philosopher is struck with the 
enormity of the evil! How would the pale, 
the puny, and the sedentary artizan of this 
metropolis look, if robed in the armour of 
Bruce, with the bow of Ulysses in his hand ? 
How would he groan beneath the pressure of 
the one, and tug, in vain, to bend the other ! 

Was it the sires of such as these. 

Who dared the elements and pathless seas. 

Who made proud Asian monarchs feel, 

How weak their gold was against Europe's steel, 

Or beings of another mould ? 

Rough, hardy, vigorous, manly, bold? 

This debility of muscle is a very prominent 

* 'See the 5th vol. Medico-Chirurgical Journal and Review, 
where this curious case is related. 
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trait in the physical character of civic life, and 
operates with great, and decisively injurious 
influence, not only on various functions of the 
body, but, through the medium of the nervous 
system, on the mind itself! Corporeal iner- 
tion is at once a cause and a consequence of this 
muscular weakness; and as a due action of 
the voluntary muscles lends infinite assistance 
to the heart and arteries, in circulating the 
blood; to the absorbent vessels, in taking 
up the various fluids ; and to the different glan- 
dular organs in secreting what is necessary or 
unnecessary to the system, so a deficiency 
of exercise cramps and confines all those func- 
tions, and mainly contributes to that paleness 
or sallowness of the countenance, languor of 
mind and body, timidity, nervousness, accu- 
mulations of fat in the abdomen, or dropsical 
swellings in the limbs, palpitations of the 
heart, head-aches, in short, to that tout ensem- 
ble ;, which distinguishes the sedentary citizen 
from the laborious peasant. 

What is the remedy ? “ there is no remedy,” 
says the inhabitant of the city. “ I have nei- 
ther time nor place for exercise *and fresh air ; 
my business coniines me, and there is no al- 
ternative.” Yet I have observed through life, 
that if. a man have but the will, he may soon 
have the power to do almost any thing. There 
is hardly a merchant, tradesman, or mechanic, 
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within the sound of BoW bells, who may not 
take sufficient air and exercise for the preser- 
vation of health, provided he has a proper de** 
gree of determination so to do. Few there 
are who cannot spare an hour, cither early in 
the morning, late at night, or at some period 
of the day, to emerge from the midst of noise 
and. smoke into the nearest point of open 
space, there to stretch his muscles by active 
exercise, and fill his lungs with wholesome air. 
Where this cannot be done, exercise may be 
taken within doors, by going up and down 
stairs, using the dumb bells, &c.. Where the 
valetudinarian is unable to take pedestrian ex- 
ercise, and cannot afford a horse or carriage, 
the swing offers a tolerable substitute. In 
short, any man who will have a little energy of 
mind, may contrive to exercise the body, to a 
considerable extent, even were he within the 
walls of a prison. To the affluent I would re- 
commend more horse and carriage exercise 
than they now take. It would counteract a 
host of those maladies, which their other de- 
viations from a state of nature induce. In my 
work on Atmospheric Influence, I have dedi- 
cated a whole section to the subject of passive 
exercise, in which the invalid will find impor- 
tant information, and to whose serious perusal 
I beg leave to recommend it. The cold bath 
supplies, in a very considerable degree, the 
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want of regular exercise. Where there is no 
organ deranged in structure, this substitute 
may be resorted to at almost any period of 
life. 

The balance of enjoyment and suffering, in 
the muscular system, is, upon the whole, I 
think, in favour of labour, and against indo- 
lence. Fatigue is at all times preferable to 
ennui. To the former, sleep, “ tir’d nature’s 
kind restorer,” offers her oblivious opiate of re- 
pose. To the latter, night brings only a scene 
of feverish restlessness, or frightful dreams ! 


Labor ipse voluptas. 



CHAPTER III 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, SEDENTARY HABITS, 
AND INTELLECTUAL REFINEMENT, ON THE 
BRAIN, AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


It is by the' brain, or organ of thought, 
that man is distinguished and raised above 
all other animals. The nerves of sense, by 
-which impressions are conveyed to this organ, 
are not so acute in the lord of the creation, 
as in many of the inferior orders of animated 
beings. He is surpassed by the eagle in sight, 
by the dog in smelling, by the hare in hearing, 
and by almost all animals in taste ; strange and 
incredible as this may seem to some of our 
epicurean connoisseurs ! Yet there is a spark, 
1 trust an inextinguishable spark, in the sen- 
sorium of man, which radiates the li^bt of rea- 
son in every direction, and proclaims its supe- 
riority over instinct, by tokens which none but 
the marble-hearted materialist can fail to recog- 
nize. True it is, and melancholy is this truth, 
that man,, as a free and responsible ag$nt, often 
breaks through the admonitory barriers of r$a- 
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son, and plunges in the ocean of folly, or vice, 
or crime, till “ the divinity that stirs within 
him,” can no longer manifest itself! ‘ But for 
this he suffers; even in this world he is punish- 
ed for every imprudence ; and, probably, ex- 
piates here every iota of his guilt. 

But to return. When the human species 
began to cougregate in cities, it was soon per- 
ceived that in this class of society, the exertion 
of the intellect must predominate over that of 
the body. As civilization advanced, intellectual 
labour became more necessary, and the la- 
bourers multiplied in proportion. At the pre- 
sent period, the employment of a very large 
class of human beings, especially in civic life, 
consists almost exclusively in mental exertion. 
Look at the rulers of countries; the legisla- 
tors, with their innumerable hosts of agents 
and sub-agents; the members of the pulpit; 
the bar; the medical world; the literary 
world; the superior orde/s of the mercantile 
world. In all these mental labour is the re- 
gular duty, and corporeal exertion only the 
occasional “relaxation. Nay, in the vast body of 
mechanics and artists themselves, thought pre- 
dominates over action. Even the semi-femi- 
nine man-milliner, who measures out our rib- 
bon or lace, depends more on his talents, that 
is, on the volubility of his tongue, than On the 
agility of his muscles, for success in business. 
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To such an extent is intellectual labour now 
arrived, that a very larg&and importanf’Selass 
of society, Uve entirely by “ teaching the 
young ideas fyijv^tb shoot and a still larger 
class, who have no actual occupation, rack 
their minds with inventions, schemes, and 
projects that fade away as fast as they are 
engendered. 

Now I have before shewn that the more a 
voluntary muscle is exercised, within a rea- 
sonable limit, the stronger and more capable 
of exertion it becomes : it is so with the brain 
and nervous system ; the more their faculties 
are brought into play, within a certain bound 
of moderation, the more extensive becomes 
the sphere of their power. The sense of 
touch, the sense of smell, and the sense of 
hearing, all become more acute, in proportion 
as they are exercised. But this extra deve- 
lopement and sensibility of the brain and ner- 
vous system, cannot take place but at the 
expense of some function, or structure, in the 
animal or organic system ; for nature, though 
sufficiently liberal, is, upon the wjjole, very 
economical of. her gifts, and extremely impart 
tial in the distribution of her favours. When, 
therefore, an undue share of the vital energy 
of any individual is directed to a particular 
organ or system, a proportiate subduction 
is made from some other organ or system, and 
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this is & most undoubted, and a most im- 
portant truth, which is little understood* 
and less attended to by the EWorld in gene- 
ral. Examples meet the eye at every step ; 
one or two may suffice. A man devotes 
his whole soul to study, or mental exertion, 
in any way, whether literary, political, mili- 
tary, commercial, or mechanical. Examine that 
man minutely; you will find him thin and sal- 
low, with weak digestive organs, and quick- 
ness, or irritability of nerve. This is the man 
for deeds of ** bold emprize 1” He is such a 
man as tyrants like not near their thrones. 
What said Caesar to a man of this description? 


“ Would lie were falter ! 

For, if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid, 

So soon as that spare Cassius. lie reads much, 
He is a great observer , and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 


Bonaparte was thin and sallow, till the 
“ workings of his mind,” so deranged the 
functions t>f the liver and digestive organs, 
that he mecame bloated. He .will soon die 
dropsical. Wellington is thin and sallow ; but 
his frame of mind is happy; his career of 
glory unclouded. He mingles active exercise 
with, intellectual labour; and he will live long 
his country’s pride. 
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Let us look, on. the ; other hand, to those 
who cultivate, wit^ ... asa^uity, the noble art 
of eating.. ; In. -these" the stomach and neigh- 
bouring. grp' \f become the great foci of the 
vital enengj^of the system. Here the organic 
life predominates over the animal and intel- 
lectual lives. . The digestive organs, in fact, 
among such people, form the “ seat of the 
soul,” instead of the Pineal gland of Descar- 
tes, and consequently, the brain, the nerves, 
and the muscles, are deprived of their due 
proportion of. vitality. This did not escape the 
Poet of Nature, though he knew not in what 
way it was produced. 

“ Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the sides, but banker out the wits.” 

Shakspeare* 

The above preliminary view of the subject 
shews us, at once, the necessity and the im- 
portance of preserving a harmonious balance 
between the three great systems which com- 
pose the human fabric — the intellectual, the 
organic, and the animal systems. Health and 
happiness depend on a just equilibrium be- 
tween the functions of these three systems; 
and whenever one is too much exercised, or 
too much pampered, it must inevitably be at 
,the expence of another, and disease and dis- 
quiet are the certain results ! 
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When we reflect on the complicated and 
minute machinery of winch the human fabric 
is composed ; when we consider its various 
ties and “ nice dependencies/ 5 -ve shall be 
constrained to acknowledge, £ftaf“ho' trifling 
discrimination is necessary in adjusting its 
erratic movements ! What mischief then must 
every day be done by the rude hand of the 
ignorant pretender to so difficult a science! 
Could the tomb open its*“ marble jaws,” and 
disclose the secrets which are there locked in 
impenetrable night, it would doubtless — 

* * a talc unfold 

Whose lightest word would harrow up the soul! 

But this eternal blazon must not be 



SECTION I. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, &C. ON THE BEA1N 
AND NERVOUS SYSTEM, THROUGH THE ME- 
DIUM OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


The intimate sympathy which subsists be- 
tween the stomach and the head, has been 
observed in all ages; and, in fact, is well 
known to every individual, by that common 
complaint — a sick head-ache. Whether this 
sympathy takes place through the medium of 
the blood-vessels, or nerves, or both (which 
is 'more probable), we cannot tell ; but it is 
sufficient that we are assured of the fact. A 
similar sympathy obtains between the brain 
and liver, as is exemplified by blows on the 
head producing abscess in the biliary organ ; 
and obstructions of the liver causing the most 
tormenting head-aches. Now, when we re- 
flect on the numerous causes, already traced, 
of derangement in the stomach, liver, and 
other digestive organs, arising out of civic 
life, and all its consequences,*can we wonder 
at their, effects on the brain and nervous sys- 
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tem, as evinced in the long catalogue of nerv- 
ous and hypochondriacal complaints, and even 
of insanity itself, now so prevalent in civic 
life? 

We thus see how the digestive organs re- 
. pay, in kind, the morbid influence and effects 
which they sustain from the brain and nervous 
system, through the medium of the passions, 
and intellectual refinement. In fact, these 
two systems, like two friends in harmonious 
co-operation, mutually support each other, 
in health ; but, in disease, like sworn enemies, 
they act and re-act upon one another, with 
the most destructive malignity. 

When the. brain and nervous system suffer 
from faults in the digestive organs, we gene- 
rally find, among the more obtrusive symp- 
toms — head-aches; either watchfalness at 
night, or too great a disposition to sleep, es- 
pecially after dinner (a symptom that pecu- 
liarly denotes a regurgitation of bile into the 
blood, and a deficiency of this fluid in the 
bowels) ; fickleness or irritability of temper ; 
unsteadiness in any pursuit or application; 
occasional dimness or other affection of the 
eyes;' disturbed sleep; despondency; gloomy 
anticipations; distrust of, or want of confi- 
dence in, our best friends; restlessness of 
disposition ; and great nervous susceptibility 
on the occurrence Of any untoward accident. 
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or unexpected event i— --.these and very many 
other phenomena indicate a disordered state of 
the circulation, and excitability in the brain and 
nerves, arising... from derangement of function 
in the digestive organs. 

To superficial observers these appear to be 
moral affections, whereas they are, in reality, 
physical evils, which are only to be remedied 
or removed by physical means. By improving 
the state of the digestive organs, we remove 
a load from the brain and nerves ; and a total 
revolution in the frame of mind is thus pro- 
duced, in a few weeks, by agents whose 
operations are supposed to be exclusively com 
fined to the corporeal fabric. 

And it must ever be borne in mind, that, 
when the above-mentioned disordered state 
of the brain and nervous system has been ori- 
ginally induced by moral causes, as grief, disap- 
pointment, &c. the derangement which thence 
ensues to the digestive organs, keeps up, or 
perpetuates, the evil, long after the moral 
causes are themselves removed: for, unfortu? 
nately, in diseases, effects do not always dis-r 
appear with their causes. There is . another 
important consideration connected with the 
present subject : — we all know how little 
control we possess over moral or mental im«* 
pressions. The loss of a husband or wife, of 
p. parent or child, cannot he erased from the 
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memory by the most powerful eloquence, or 
soothing friendship. But the effects of these 
depressing passions on the digestive organs, and 
the reaction on the intellectual system whieh 
ensues, may be greatly counteracted by phy- 
sical means, and the melancholy mental emo- 
tions thereby surprisingly lessened in inten- 
sity, and shortened in duration. This is a fact 
which is little understood, and almost totally 
overlooked by Philosopher, Physician, and Pa- 
tient ; yet it is one of high import, and of di- 
rect application to the purposes of life. 


Subsection ). Influence of Chic Life, fyc. on the 
Biain and Nervous System, through the Medium 
of the Liver in particular. 

During the last fifteen years, I have traced, 
with great care, the influence of a deranged 
state of the liver and biliary secretion on the 
brain and nervous system, both in my own 
person and those of others ; and* the result is, 
a conviction that the extent of this influence 
is infinitely greater than the world is aware of. 
The idea of the ancients, respecting the ori- 
gin of melancholy and insanity in black bile 
was not entirely chimerical ; and, in modern 
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times, Pinel and a J^fothers have brought 
forward facts that sti*6ngly countenance the 
supposition. That a disordered state of the 
biliary organ -produces an irregular distribu- 
tion of the blood and riervous energy in the 
brain, I am as- well convinced as of my own ex- 
istence ; for so certainly does the mental indek 
point to the corporeal derangement, that I am 
warned of the latter by my waking trains of 
thought ; nay, even by the tenour' of my 
dreams. When the biliary derangement arises 
to any height, the spring of my mental energy 
is lost, and every where difficulties, like “ hills 
over hills and Alps on Alps,” arise to embar- 
rass my pursuits and defeat my objects! I am 
quite satisfied that many important events in 
a man’s life, which are usually attributed to 
moral causes, have hinged on material ones; 
and that not a day passes in which we do not 
see — 


■ enterprizes of vast pith and moment 

In this respect their currents turn atfry, 

And lose the name of action* — — - 


In civilized society thousands riiOldder away 
their lives m mental torpor and apathy, who, 
by a proper attention to th§ ftinctiods of the 
lrver*and dilative organs, would soon evince 
aft enetgyof mind and activity of body that 
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might render them usefhl, if not distinguished 
members of the community. 

But this is not all. Conjugal and'domestic 
happiness is every day blighted and turned 
into misery by irritability of temper, resulting, 
unequivocally, from derangement of the bili- 
ary and digestive organs, while the cause is 
supposed to -be of a moral nature, and conse- 
quently the proper remedies totally neglected. 
There is indeed another unsuspected source 
of this evil, of which I may take some notice 
on a future occasion. Meantime I may state, 
that, whenever a change in the temper or mind 
of a man or woman takes place, without a 
plain and manifest moral cause, the condition 
of the liver and digestive organs should be 
minutely examined and accurately ascertained; 
for there the origin of the mischief will, three 
times out of four, be discovered : nay, where 
the mental disturbance has evidently arisen out 
of circumstances quite foreign to corporeal ail- 
ments, it will be found that the latter have 
quickly supervened, and are perpetuating, if 
not aggravating the evil. 

• 

. The remedies are aperient medicines ; par- 
ticularly the aloetic, mercurial* and antimonial 
kind, with decoction of sarsaparilla, Harrow- 
gate water, and {he nitro-muriatic acid bath, 
varied and apportioned . according to the pe- 
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culiarity of the constitution, and the nature 
and degree of the biliary derangement. 


Subsection 2. Influence of Civic Life, sedentary 
Habits, fyc. on the Brain and nervous System, 
through the Medium of the Heart, 


I have already shewn the powerful influence 
which mental emotions exert on the action of 
the heart. When the functions, and particu- 
larly when the structure of this organ become 
deranged, they exercise a reciprocal influence 
on the organ of the mind ; that is, on the brain 
and nervous system. The character of this 
influence assimilates very much with that re- 
sulting from derangement of the liver and di- 
gestive organs, particularly in respect to men- 
tal despondency. Among the numerous cases of 
disease of the heart which have fallen under 
my observation, I never knew one unaccom- 
panied by mental despondency. Indeed, there is 
a cast of countenance attending this melan- 
choly class of human afflictions, which speaks 
more than words to the discriminating and ex- 
perienced eye ; and leads the intelligent phy- 
sician, at once, to the true seat of the disor- 
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der. The depression of spirits resulting from 
affections of the heart, is often of the deepest 
hue ; and I have known two instances where 
it led to suicide. 1 am strongly disposed to 
believe that this unnatural crime, is frequently 
the consequence of the disease under consi- 
deration. 

It is of the utmost importance to distinguish 
derangements of the heart from derangements 
of the liver, or digestive organs, since the 
treatment is very different. A minute investi- 
gation of all the phenomena, aided by thoracic 
percussion and abdominal compression, will 
generally unveil the true nature of the com- 
plaint. 


yt 



SECTION II. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVIC LIFE, ETC. ON THE BRAIN 
AND NERVOUS SYSTEM, THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF THE PASSIONS. 


Civic life, by rendering the senses more 
acute, makes the passions more ungovernable 
than in rural retirement. In congregated 
masses of society, every kind of food for the 
passions is not only superabundant in quan- 
tity, but of the most stimulating quality. 
Hence, among a very considerable class in 
the upper walks of life, we find an unnatural 
and insalutary degree of excitement, kept up 
in the brain and nervous system from this 
prolific source. The extent of injury, which 
our health sustains in this way is beyond all 
calculation ! Plato believed, that “ omnia cor- 
poris mala ab janima procedure ** all diseases 
of the body proceeded from the mind, or soul,* 
and certainly a great proportion of them do! 
Here we cannot fail to perceive the great ana- 
logy which obtains between the state of the 
digestive organs and that of the nervous sys- 
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tem, in civic and luxurious life. The one is 
over-excited by too much and too stimulating 
food; the other, by excess in the passions. The 
derangements resulting from each set of causes 
act and react, directly or indirectly, on both 
systems; and thus it is that we never see a 
morbid condition of the nervous system uncon- 
nected with a similar condition of the digestive 
organs , and vice versa. 

The over-action of the principal passions on 
the brain and nerves, closely resembles the 
over-action of food and drink on the stomach 
and other digestive organs, in many minute 
particulars, and especially by attracting an 
undue proportion of blood to the over-excited 
parts. The whole of the phenomena attending 
the Prcteian host of nervous diseases , and all 
the most successful methods of -treatment, at- 
test that their immediate seat, or source, is, 
an unequal distribution of the blood, and of 
the sensibility. The brain and nerves, becom- 
ing more irritable, from over-excitement by the 
passions, their vessels swell with blood, and 
this local turgidity causes a constant pressure 
on, and keeps up a perpetual irritation in, the 
whole nervous system. This is a doctrine 
which, though deduced from actual observa- 
tion and experience, is far wide of the popular 
belief, and but little diffused in the medical 
world itself. It is of such importance, how- 
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ever, and opens out so much better a practice 
than is generally pursued, that I shall go 
somewhat into detail, in order to elucidate 
it. 

Let us single out a few of the more promi- 
nent forms of diseases, affecting the brain and 
nervous system, in order to investigate their 
nature and treatment. Excepting mania, (to 
which, indeed, it often leads,) there is no afflic- 
tion, in this class, more terrible to the sight, 
or more disastrous to the human intellect in 
its consequences, than epilepsy. Now the 
original seat of this disease may be, and 
usually is, in some organ, or part, at a dis- 
tance from the head ; for nine patients out of 
ten, feel a premonitory sensation (called the 
Aura Epileptica) creeping, or darting from the 
remote part to the brain, where, when it ar- 
rives, it produces the convulsive attack. The 
seat of this irritation is generally in the liver, 
digestive organs, or genital system ; but some 
times in other parts. While this irritation re- 
mains in its common domicile, the brain and 
nervous system have an immunity from dis- 
turbance ; but unfortunately it has a character 
of mobility, like the irritation of gout, (with 
which it is often complicated,) and when from 
any cause the brain and nervous system be- 
come predisposed ; that is, weakened, or im- 
paired, in theif functions, theepileptic irri T 
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delusive dogmas of Brunonian debility. Bat it 
is not a doctm.e of the cabinet ; it is the oft* 
spring of extensive observation# and clinical 
. experience. 


BALANCE OF ENJOYMENT AND SUFFERING IN 
Y &E$F£GT TO THE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM, 

i i» 

It is extremely difficult to draw a parallel 
of enjoyment and suffering, in the intellectual 
system between the upper and lower ranks of 
life. If, to undergo much pain for the sake 
of a little pleasure, be a proof that the balance 
is in favour of the latto , then the beau monde 
has it. But if, on the other hand, the Hindoo 
precept, that *' rest is preferable to action, 
sleep to waking, and death to all,” have any 
foundation m reason, then a question may 
, arise, whether the lowbr classes of society, 
who have little susceptibility towards intel- 
lectual pleasures or pains, may not, upon the 
whole, claim the balance of enjoyment, in their 
journey through the present state of exist* 
ence. But, at all events. Nature has here, 
as in most other instances, charitably. or<jai*r 
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edra iurprizing equilibrium. She has strewed 
die paths of rank, riches, and luxury, with 
a' corresponding proportions f painfuj diseases, 
particularly of the nervous or intellectual «ys* 
tem ; while the uncultivated boor glides along, 
unconscious of thejpleasuresand unacquainted 
with the sufferings which necessarily grow out 

of civic society and intellectual refinement.* 

■> 

JAMES JOHNSON. 


• See the Section on “ Diseases 6f literary Characters /’ 
in my work on “ the Influence of the Atmosphere on llejjth," 
secsnd Edition , p. 217- 


THE END 


M Law Cwrt, IkM Sm* 



LECTURES 


o$. 

*W8&4$E8 OF THE INTERN JL ORGANS. 


Ofi &e Iff March, 1819, 

Mr. JAMES JOHNSON will commence a comprehensive 
Course of Lectures on Diseases, (whether of Function or Struc- 
ture) in the Organic System, viz. the JJeart, Lungs, Live/, 
and Digestive Organs; illustrated by numerous Cases a^d 
Dissections, recorded during a public and private Practice of 
Twenty-one Years, in a great variety of Climates. 

<j^ In these Lectures, the mode of detecting and discri- 
minating Diseases of Internal Organs, by the help of Thora- 
cic Percussion and Abdominal Compression, as ptactised by 
Corvisart, will be p^tjcttlaijy delineated. 

JkTo. 1, Albany-Court Yard , Piccadilly, 

October 1 , 1818 . 



DISEASES OF HOT Cl MATES. 

Just published , in one large and very closely printed volume, octavo 9 
price 15*. board e, Second Edition , greatly improved, 

The INFLUENCE of TROPICAL CLIMATES on EUROPEAN 
CONSTITUTIONS; the principal effects ahd diseases thereby 
induced, with the best means of treatment, both in hot climates, 
and on returning to Europe. 

1 By JAMES JOHNSON, Esq. 

Surgeon to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

CRITICAL NOTICES of Mr. JOHNSON'S WORK 
On the “ Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions ” 

“ In no Work do we remember to have seen the important sub* 
ject of preserving Health in Tropical Climates, so ably, so clearly, 
and so philosophically treated. r i he easy, lucid, and entertaining 
manner in which it is written cannot fail to render it equally inter* 
csting to the soldier, sailor, merchant, or traveller, as to the me- 
dical part of the community . — New died, and Phys. Journal , Dec . 
1813. 

“ I highly approve of almost every line in Mr. Johnson’s 
Work, which I recommend to all the Medical Gentlemen going to 
India, as by far the best, and indeed the only good Book written 
on the subject" w William Dick/' Principal Physician to the 
East India Company .-— Vide Dr. Dick's Letter to the Editors of the 
New Med. and Phys. Journal, June , 1814. 

“ The Medical Public, I conceive, is very much indebted to 
Mr. James Johnson, Author of the valuable practical work on 
the * Influence of Tropical Climates / and an accurate observer of 
Nature, for having so clearly illustrated the connection between 
dysentery and deranged functions of the skin and liver." — Arm- 
strong, on Typhus , page 171. 

“ Mr. Johnson seems to be enthusiastic in his profession ; has 
spent a great part of his life in tropical climates in both hemi- 
spheres; has observed well, and practised successfully; and now 
in presenting the result of his personal experience to the public, has 
published a volume abounding in practical knowledge, which we 
recommend in the strongest manner to the attention of the Pro- 
fession, and indeed to every person going to* tropical climates, on 
account of the very valuable observations which interest the sol- 
dier, the sailor, and the merchant, as much as the Physician."— 
Edinburgh Medical $r Surgical Journal, April , 1815, page 244. 

u Mr. James Johnson has the distinguished merit of having 
written the best, by far the best Book on the diseases of Wanks 
climates. He not only presents every important fact, but boldly 
draws original and satisfactory conclusions, and thereby lays down* 
admirable rules for both the prevention and cure of diseases ihei* 
dental to tropieal Tegkom”~+~Annais of Medicine, 4*<k No* 8, Dec* 
1817, poge 4 54. 



Mr. JOHNSON’S NEW WORK 

ON 

Bilious , and Nervous Diseases. 

A Practical Treatise on those Derangements of the Liver, Digeor- 
tive Organs, Heart, and N ervous Svstem, resitlting from oli- 
matorii! mduence, ii regularity of living, mental anxiety, o; 
sedentary habits ; to which is added, an Essay on the Prolongs 
tzou of Life, and Conservation of health. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, Esq. 

Second Edition , Enlarged* Qs. — Fir*t Edition entitled , the 
*■ Influune of the Atmosphere ” 

In the fourth section our Author enUrs first on the consider*- 
tion of Licer Diseases, of ilic symptoms of which he traces all the 
occasional irregularities w.th so masterly a hand, that, though hi* 
treatment be regulated, it is by no means common, and is entitled 
to a sunoub attention ." — London Medical fy Physical Journal for 
Much. 8 5 8. 

“ We ha\ 1 very 1 title room left, and vet we are very unwilling 
to allow another Number to be published, without noticing the 
wa**k before us, arid > ecoinmeudmg it to the attention ot our rea- 
ders, to whom Mr. Johnson is probably already well known as au 
intelligent observer and spirited wuter." 

u Th< Conservation of Health and Prolongation of Life, much 
enga/rs <.ur Author’s attention, and is illustrated by many excellent 
observations." — Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal , for 
April, ISIS. 

We do not hesitate to declare, that while Mr. Johnson s other 
Work supersedes the necessity of the Indian Practitioner reading 
any other of the kind, the present contains all the iundamental 
points of that sound pathology which now gives such splendour to 
the practice of medicine. 

“ On biliary derangements and every point of Hygiene in gene- 
ral, air, food,’ clothing, &t. the essay is admirable. We believe 
that no one will read this woik and not instantly resolve to pur- 
chase it; and when, according to our annual custom, we have 
dedicated a volume to each of several old practitioners who have 
materially contributed to the improvement of onr profession, we 
hope to dedicate one to Mr, Johnson.’ Annals of Medicine and 
Surgery jor cinher , 1817* 


« The MEDICO -CIIIRURGICAL JOURNAL, or Q<jab- 
Register, ot Medical and Mi rcical^ Science, 
(edited by Mr. James Johnson) is published punctually on the 1st 
day of every Quarter, containing 130 pages of closely printed 
Letter-Press, price 3s. fid. by Baldwin auu Co. Pattr-iNoster Row. 

<$j. Communications are to be addressed to the Editor— caie of 
Mr. Tlmme, Red Lion Court, Meet Street, London. 
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*** dll MEDICAL JVORKS as soon as Published . 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY 5 comprehending 
ill the most interesting Improvements up to the present Period : also, 
\n Account of the Instruments, Remedies, and Applications employed 
n Surgery; the Etymology and Signification of tin- principal Teims; 

, copious Bibliotheca Chirurgica; and a variety of original Pacts 
ud Observations. By SAMUEL COOPER. Third Edition, lie- 
■’ d, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged. One thick volume, 8 vo. 
4$. boards. 

? THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: exhibiting the 
l Characters, Causes, Symptoms, Prc gnostic Morbid Appearances, 
| .ukI improved Method of treating the Diseases of all Climates. By 
} EGBERT THOMAS, M. D. Filth Edition, with considerable addi- 
tions in one large Volume, 8 vo. lfn. boaids. 

* This work has been again carefully revised ; and a large portion of 
ineiv and important matter has been added. 

i 

S ANATOMICAL EXAMINATIONS ; a complete Series of ANA- 
OOMlGuL QUESTIONS, WITH ANSWERS. The Answers 
j so ranged so as to form an Elementary System of Anatomy, and iu- 
« tended as preparatory to Examinations at Surgeons' Hail. To winch 
are annexed TABLES OF THE BONES, MUSCLES, AND AR- 
TERIES. Fourth Edition, Corrected and Improved, ( 1 vols. small 
8 vo. 12 s. boards. 

<k It is rather extraordinary that a book containing so much Anatomical know- 
ledge should appear without an Author's name. ihc work i* a kind of Anatomical 
‘^techism, or like the Pupil aud Tutor** Guide, die first volume containing the 
Questions, the second the Answers to them ; and the second alone may be used as 
Elementary System of Anatomy. The plan is very judicious, and the quuutin 
of matter compressed, by small nhd very AeatpaatiBg, into the two volumes, is really 
extraordinary . — Britisk Critic 7 Sept • 1808. 

** This work is avowedly written with the intention of enabling the Student easily 
to qualify himself for passing at Surgeons* Ball, an d we think that it is well culcu- 
’ated to answer that purpose.* — * Oxford Review , April , 1807. 

OBSERVATIONS relative to the USE of BELLADONNA, in 
painful DISORDERS in the HEAD and FACE; illustrated by 
many Cases. By JOHN BAILEY, Medical Practitioner of Hnr- 

iviol. Oita nnorrlc 
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The INFLUENCE of TROPICAL CLIMATES on EUROPEAN 
CONSTITUTIONS. To which is added. Tropical Hygiene, or tlu 
Preservation of Health in all Hot Climates, adapted to general perusal 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M. D. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
Svo. 15s. boards. 

THE INFLUENCE of the ATMOSPHERE, more especially the 
Atmosphere of the British Isles, on the HEALTH and FUNCTIONS 
of the HUMAN FRAME; embracing Observations on the Nature, 
Treatment, and Prevention of the Principal Diseases resulting from 
sudden Atmospherical Transitions ; and unfolding original views and 
fundamental principles for the prolongation of Life and conservation 
of Health. To which are added, Practical Researches on the Patho- 
logy, Treatment, and Prevention of Gout and Rheumatism in all their 
Proteian Forms, ah Essay. By JAMES JOHNSON, M. D. Svo. 
10s. boards. 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE MEDICAL PRACTICE of die 
BRISTOL INFIRMARY. By JAMES B EDI NG FI ELD, Surgeon. 
Illustrated by Interesting and Instructive Cases, and by Practical, Pa- 
thological, and Physiological Observations. Royal Svo. price 15s. bds. 

“ We will venture to say, that few hooks contain more practical information de- 
rived from die very best sourcts. its value stands much higher than a mere sepul - 
chretum , because most of the cases were long enough in the Hospital to adore! a 
thorough know ledge of the symptoms, ami ot their correspondence with the subse- 
quent appeal auces/' — London Medical and Physical Journal . 

lt On some diseases the remarks are concise and general, hut on others they are ex- 
tended to considerable length, and contain some bold and original propositions.”-* 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal . 

“ As a collection of memoranda, it will be found useful to the formed practitioner, 
2D pointing out the tlTecN of certain lines of practice when tried on a great scale.”— 
London Medical lieposiioty*^ 

(t The practice here inculcated, both by precept and example, is of that simple and 
active kind, which recent experience has proved to be the most salutary, and which, 
happily, is growing more and more into favor the more its merits become known.”— 
Critical Review. 

THE EDINBURGH, NEW DISPENSATORY: containing, 
1. The Elements of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. <2. The Materia 
Medica, or the Natural, Pharmaceutical, and Medical History of the 
Substances employed in Medicine. 3. The Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions and Compositions. Including Translations of the London Plmr 
macopceia, of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, and of the Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia. Illustrated and explained in the Language, and ac- 
cording to the Principles of. Modern Chemistry; With many New 
and Useful Tables; and several Copper-plates o t Chemical Characters 
and Pharmaceutical Apparatus. By Dr. A. DUNCAN, jun. New 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. hoards. 

THE CHEMICAL CATECHISM, with Notes, Illustrations and 
Expenmcnts. By Samuel Parkes, F. L.S. The Eighth Edition. 8vo. 
X4s. board >. 



Published by Highley and Son , 174 , Fleet-street . 

T11E FIRST LINES OF THE PRACTICE OF SORCERY: 
designed as an Introduction fot Students, and o Concise Book 
Reterence for Practitioners. By SAMUEL COOPER. 

I bird Edition, thoroughly revised, carefully corrected, and considerably 
improved. With Copper Plates*. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

A PRACTICAL MATERIA MEDICA, in which the various Ar- 
ticles are fully described, and divided into Classes and Orders, accord- 
ing to their Effects. Their Virtues, Doses, and the Diseases in which 
they are proper to be exhibited, are fully pointed out. Interspersed 
with some Practical Remarks, and some select Formula*. To which 
is added, a General Posological Table. Intended principally for the 
use of Students and Junior Practitioners, J'imo. 5s. boards. 

“ The little volume now before us contains some vet y judicious observations, wor- 
thy the attention of Medical Practitioners of all rank*-. We are surprised indeed 
that the Author should have retained the order of A i<'\i pi tunnies. The good sense 
and medical knowledge, however, which appear in almost even page, murcihuu com- 
pensate for this antiquated cimr. There is much propriety m the ehtsdfu.fuion u f 
Stimulants, which aio div ided into fourteen orders , and as those medicines are most* 
generally used, such an arrangement of them must he vciy convt nient in constant 
practice.— Alter luatiug of those substances mindly consiiieied as drugs, the Author 
of this useful volume of “ Practual Maicria Mcdica” wry pioperly mlds vmic very 
sensible ohservalions on Aliments, and their.more or le.^s uiitiitunis qualities. This 
is certainly the most valuable part of such a work. - This volume, from its merits and 
.size, deserves a place ou the desk of the young Diuggist and Apothecary, as well as 
Physician, who Mill find it very convenient to consult, on many occasions, particu- 
hirly on what relates to the doses and effects of ding* in general.’* — Anli- Jacobin 
Rcvi< Wj Muy y 11509. 

THE PHYSICIAN'S VA DE-MECUM, containing the Symptoms, 
Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of Diseases. Accompa- 
nied by a Select Formulae, and a Glossary of Terms. By ROBERT 
HOOPER, M. D., Sec. a new edition, small 8vo. 7s. boards. 

AN ESSAY to IMPROVE the METHOD of performing certain 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS, and provide Instruments for the Pur- 
pose : puiticulaily, the operation of the Trepan, of Tooth-drawing, of 
extracting foreign substances sticking in the /Esophagus, of removing 
the ends of diseased or fractured Bones, and of the Fistula in Ano. 
To which is added, some forms of Bandages, chiefly loi Fractures. 
By WILLIAM JARDINE. Illustrated with 13 engravings. Hvo. 
8s. boards. 

NOSOLOGY, OR A SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF 
DISEASES into CLASSES, ORDERS, GENERA, and SPECIES, 
with accurate Definitions. Translated from the Latin of WILLIAM 
CULLEN, M. I). late Professor of the Practice of Pbyvc in the 
University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 2.v. boards. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON STRICTURES OF TUB 
URETHRA: with Cases illustrative of the comparative Merits of 
the Caustic and Common Bougie. To which is now subjoined AN 
z\PPENDIX, containing an improved Method of treating Uiethral 
Complaints, by the employment of a new Instrument, as well ashy 
the Catheter. With Cases. By THOMAS LUXMOORB, Sur- 
geon. Third Edition* 3vo. 7s. boards. 
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Published by fligltley and Son, 174** Fleet-street. 

A NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY, containing an explanation 
of the Terms in Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
8cc., &c. By JOHN JAMES WATT, Surgeon. Small 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Reviews of the Former Edition. 

“ This is a handy little volume, and contains more useful references than most 
others of a much larger size.” — Medical and Physical Journal , August, 1806. 

u This compilation will be found an useful addition to the Medical Library, as an 
occasional hook of reference. It is something more than a mere dictionary of words, 
and furnishes a brief, and, generally speaking, satisfactory description of the leading 
points in the various branches of medical science enumerated in the title-page/ 1 --.M#- 
dical and Chirurgical Review, May, 1806. 

“ This work consists of a dictionary, or alphabetical arrangement of names, with 
definitions or explanations* short for the most part, but in cases where the subject 
demanded it, they are extended to greater length ; useful tables or systematic ar- 
rangements are given under various beads, such as Botany, Materia Mcdica, Me- 
dicine, Muscles, <§*'• — The accounts of the diseases and rheir remedies are concisely 
but neatly drawn up ; and upon the whole, we may recommend this work as a useful 
manual for students in the various branches of knowledge enumerated in the title.”— 
Nicholsons General Review, April , 1806. 

OBSERVATIONS on the NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
TINEA CAPITIS, or SCALD HEAD; and on IMPAIRED VI- 
SION, arising from OPACITY OP THE CORNEA. Illustrated by 
Cases. By THOMAS LUX MOO RE. 8 vo. 4s. boards. 

THE LONDON PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY, to which is 
added, Instructions for the Treatment of Lying-iu Women, and the 
Principal Diseases of Children, chiefly designed lor the use of Stu~ 
denisjand Early Practitioners. Fourth Edition, corrected and improved. 
l'2mo. f)s. boards 

THE LONDON DISSECTOR, OR SYSTEM OF DISSEC- 
TION practised in the Hospitals and Lecture Rooms of the Metropolis, 
explained by the Clearest Rules, for the use of Students. Comprising 
a Description of the Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, and Viscera of the 
Human Body, as they appear on Dissection, with Directions for their 
Demonstration. Fifth Edition. 12 mo. 5s. boards. 

A TREATISE ON EPI LEPSY, and the Use of the Viscus Quer- 
cinus, or Misletoe of the Oak, in the Cure of that Disease. By 
HENRY FRASER, M.D. &c. Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A CONSPECTUS OF THE LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN PHARMACOPOEIAS; wherein the Virtues, Uses, and 
Doses of the several Articles and Preparations contained in those 
Works are concisely stated; their Pronunciation, as to Quantity, is 
correctly marked ; and a variety of other Particulars respecting them 
given; calculated more especially for the use of Junior Practitioners. 
To which is subjoined, AN APPENDIX, containing the whole of 
the Alterations in the New edition of the London Pharmacopoeia lately 
published. By ROBERT GRAVES, M.D. F.L.S. Fourth edition. 
18ino. 4s. 6rf. sewed. 
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AN ESSAY, ADDRESSED TO MEDICAL STUDENTS, on 
the Importance and Utility of the Profession; and on the urgent 
Necessity there is for them to obtain a more perfect Knowledge of 
its different Branches than is acquired by Pupils in general, &e. See. 
By EDWARD MOORE D1GBY, M.D. Foolscap 8vo. at. (nl. 
sewed. 

We sincerely wish that all Students in medical science or art would read this Jittie 
Fssay, replete with good sense, most salutary advice, and considerable experience jji 
medical tuition. A strict observance of the precepts here inculcated, must infallibly 
produce a good member of society, a skilful practitioner, (particularly in Surgery, 
which appears to be the branch contemplated by the writer) and lead to well -founded 
fame and fortune.*- — Anti-Jucobin lieview , October , 1808 . 


An ESSAY on the Common Cause and Prevention ol HEPATITIS, 
or DISORDER of the LIVER, and of BILIOUS COMPLAINTS m 
General, as well in India as in Europe. With an APPENDIX, re 
commending the old Submuriates of Mercury in preference to ihor*c 
now in use. By CHARLES GRIFFITH, M.D. Deputy Inspector of 
Hospitals, and late Senior Surgeon to the Forces. 8vo. 7-v. bonids. 


ANEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY : containing an Explanation 
of the Terms in Anatomy, Physiology, Practice of Physic, Materia 
Medica, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Surgery, Midwifery, and the various 
Branches of Natuiul Philosophy connected with Medicine. Selected, 
arranged, and compiled from the best Authors, by ROBERT HOO- 
PER, M. D. &c. &c. A new Edition, with very considerable Cor- 
rections, Additions, and Improvements. 8vo. 18>. boards. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE CORRECTED EDITION OF 
THE PHARMACOPOEIA COLLRGIl REG A US MEDICORUM 
LONDINENSIS. Published in July, 181,3. With Notes. By a 
London Physician. 8vo. 4s. (id. boards. 


DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE AND CURE OF WOUNDS. 
By JOHN BELL, Surgeon. The Third Edilion, 8vn. revised and 
corrected. With Plates, 12s. hoards. 


THE EDINBURGH NEW DISPENSATORY, containing the 
Elements of MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY: with accurate 
Translations of the London, Dublin, and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. 
By JOHN THOMSON, M. D. 8vo. 125. boards. 

In this Dispensatory the Pharmaceutic al Preparations and Compositions are arranged 
after each Substance of the Materia Medica, Thus every article furnishes a separate 
;md brief treatise, the repetition of fonner Dispensatories is avoided, and unity pre-jg 
sc-ivcd. 
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A COMPENDIOUS SYSTEM of the THEORY anti PRAC- 
TICE of MODERN SURGERY, .-mange J in a new Nosological 
ami Systematic Method, different from any yet attempted, in the 
Poim oi a Dialogue. By HUGH MUNRO, Surgeon. Second 
Edition, 8vo. (is. bon ids, 

A CRITICAL ENQUIRY into the ANCIENT ami MODERN 
METHOD of CURING DISEASES in the URETHRA and BLAD- 
DER. Illustrated by a great Variety of Cases, By JESSE FOOT, 
Surgeon. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 5s. boards. 


A COMMENTARY on the TREATMENT of RUPTURES, par- 
ticularly in a Siam of STRANGULATION. By EDWARD 
GEOGHEGAN, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e. 8vo. 
4s. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES INTO THE NATURE 
AN D TREATMENT OF THE YELLOW, OR BULAM FEV ER, 
IN JAMAICA AND AT CADIZ; particularly in what regards its 
primary cause and assigned contagious power: illustrated by Cases and 
Dissections, with a view to demonstrate that it appears divested of 
those qualities assigned to it by M. Pym, Sir J. Fellow es, and oilier*. 
In a Series of Memoirs. By EDRVVAD DOUGIF) Y, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London, and Surgeon to the Forces. 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on the PROPERTIES of the AIR-PUMP and 
VAPOUR BATH, pointing out their Efficacy in the Cure of Gout, 
Rheumatism, Palsy, &c. with cursory Remarks on Factitious Airs,,, 
and on the improved State of Medical Electricity in all its branches, 
particularly in that of Galvanism, and its peculiar Efficacy in Dyspep- 
sia, Chronic Hepatitis, Constipation, Habitual Asthma, &c. — By M. 
LA BEAU ME, Medical Electrician. 8vo.2s.Gd. 

THE POPULAR COMPENDIUM OF ANATOMY; or a con- 
cise and clear Description of the HUMAN BODY ; with the Phy- 
siology or Natural History of the various Actions and Functions of 
its different Organs and Parts. Containing also an Article on Sus- 
pended Animation, with the proper Means to be used for the Reco- 
very of Drowned Persons. By WILLIAM BURKE, Surgeon. 
With Plates. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

«< No work has been heretofore published which could aflord the general and 
unprofessional reader the gratification of acquiring tolerable and correct notions of 
the structure and functions of the various parts of the human body. — Mr. Burke 
has, therefore, done the public a considerable service by rendering this edifying 
bnd delightful study accessible to every reader. Though it is not calculated, we think, 
assist* materially the studies of the Medical Student, it may be safely reco in- 
tended to the Philosopher or Amateur, as containing a very clear and concise 
fcount of the state of the Anatomy and Physiology of the present day ." — Imperial 
Yoietc, October, 1805. 

\ DESCRIPTION OF THE ARTERIES OF THE HUMAN 
S)Y. By JOHN BARCLAY, M. P. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE ANI) TREATMENT 
CONSUMPTION; addressed to Patients and Families By 
CHARLES PEALS, M. I). E L. S. Member of several Literary 
Societies, Domestic and Foreign ; late Lecturer on the Structure and 
Management of the Human Body, &c. &e. &e. Svo. 4s. boards 

' s OME ACCOUNT OF THE DISEASES THAT PREVAILED 
IN TWO VOYAGES TO THE EAST INDIES in the (Wic 
East Indiaman, during the Years 1793, 1/9L 1793, 1 790', i707, and 
1798, together with Observations and Medical Remarks, in a Series of 
Letters to John Hunter, M.l). F.R.S. BvJOIIN MILNE, MJX 
formerly Surgeon of the Carnatic, now Surgeon on the Bombay 
Establishment, Svo. 7s. boards. J 


OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASES OF THE ARMY. By SIR 
JOHN FRI NGLE, Bart. New Edition, 8vo. 1 12$. boards. 

I HE NEW CHEMICAL NO\! ENCLATURE? selected from 
the must distinguished Modern Writers on Chemistry, designed for 
the Use of S Unit nts in Pharmacy, Dieggists A poihecarics, and others: 
ju Two Pails; the first of whie.i exhibits the Scientific Arrangements 
in English and Latin; and tho second contains the same in English 
disposed in Alphabetical Order. In both Parts the Old Names will 
he found on the Right Hand Column, opposite the New. The Second 
Edition. By C. PYE, Chemist. Svo. b. (;V. 

A 1REATISE ON THE BEST MANAGEMENT OF 
DRAUGHT HORSES IN THE METROPOLIS; especially those 
employed in the Coal Toide, in respect to ihcii Purchase, Stabling, 
Dressing, Food, Labour, &.e., and also on the Prevention and 'Treat- 
ment of their most Fatal Diseases, contracted in the Stable or in the 
course of Labour. B> EDWARD HIGGS, Veterinary Surgeon. 
F2mo. 4s. boards. 

FYFE’S COMPENDIUM of ANATOMY, intended principally 
for the Use of Students. Sixth Edition, with Plates. 3 Vols. Svo. 

1 /. 1(55. boards, 

A SYS ( EM OF CHEMISTRY. By T1IOS. THOMSON 
M. D. F. R.S.E. The Fifth Edition. 4 YoL. Evo. 3 /, 

A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF MEDICAL BOOKS, New 
and Second-hand; containing the most modem and approved Works 
on ANATOMY, MEDICINE, SURGERY, MIDWIFERY, MA- 
TERIA MEDICA, CHEMISTRY, VETERINARY SURGERY, 
BOTANY, 8cc.; Sold by IIigiiley a id Sox, 174, Fleet Street. To 
which is added, a List of all the Lectures delivered in London, with th* 
Terms, Hours of Attendance, 8cc,; the Pay of the Army, Navy, an ' , 
East India Company's Service. / '> 



FuUltsliecT by TJighley and S6J*\ 174 , Fleet •‘Street. 


In folio, price *ll. ‘2s. rcith coloured Plates, or ll. is. plain, 

ANATOMICO-CHIRURGICAL VIEWS 

OF THE 

NOSE, MOUTH, LARYNX, AND FAUCES: 

CONSISTING OF 

Vow Highly Finished Plates, the Size of Nature , and the same number 
of Plates of Outline ; 

WITH 

APPROPRIATE EXPLANATIONS AND REFERENCES. 


By JOHN JAMES WATT, Surgeon. 

Together with an* additional Description of the Parts, 
By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 

Late r Demonstrator of Anatomy in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital . 


Also, 

In folio, price 2 /. 12s. (id. with coloured Plates, or \l. 1Ijl 6d. plain, 
ANATOMICO-CHIRURGICAL VIEWS 

OF THF 

MALE AND FEMALE PELVIS; 

CONSISTING OF 

Eiaht Finished Plates, the size of Nature, and the same number ol 
Outline Plates ; 

WITH 

appropriate explanations 

AND 

REFERENCES TO THE PARTS . 


By JOHN JAMES WATT, Surgeon. 

A CHEMICAL CHART ok TABLE; 

EXHIBITING 

AN ELEMENTARY VIEW OF CHEMISTRY, 

Intended for the use of Students and young Practitioners in Physic; 
klso to revive the memory of more experienced persons, adapted for 
hanging up in Public or Private Libraries. Dedicated, by permission, 
to feeorge Pearson, Esq. M. D. F. R. S. senior Physician to St. 
George’s Hospital, of the College of Physicians, London, &c. &c. 

By ROBERT CROWE, M. D, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
ft One large SJtect, 5s, 6d . 


J. Gillet, Fri«Mr,Cn>wa<0ttrt, Fleet-rtr«t, Lvodva. 



Just Published , 

BY HIGHLEY AND SON, 

MEDICAL BOOKSELLERS , 

174, FLEET STREET, LONDON- 


URIi'S 

DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 


In One Volume 8vo. consisting of nearly BOO Pages, in Double Columns, with 
Fifteen Engravings, 

Price One Guinea^ in Hoards, 

A DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY, 

OK THE 1JASIS OF Mil. NIC lIOl.SON'a, 

IN WHICH 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE ARK INVESTIGATED ANEW, 

AND ITS APPLICATION TO Til* 

Pk tenomena of Nature, Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manufactures, detailed . 

By ANDREW UKE, M I). 

Extract from the Philosophical Magazine, respecting Dr. T T re’s Dictionary: — 
u We hasten to give some account of a Work calculated to excite great interest 
in the Chemical woild. Its author li.e* been long known as a brilliant anil successful 
public teacher of the science, and peer. liar Iv com ersant in its useful application : 
we haw no hesitation in ntfirming, that it con tains greater power of original 
research than any body of Chemical knowledge which has appeared since the 
Elements of Sir 11. Davy.” 


in bi-’o. price 10). GJ. fourth, 

lafhirmacopccta 

OF TIIR 

. ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, 

1809. 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED, 

AND THE CHEMICAL DECOMPOSITIONS ANNEXED! 

BY GEO. FRED. COLLIER, 

SOI0SON EXTRAORDINARY TO HIS ROYAL HIUUNKbS THE HIT Kit Or CLARENCE; 

LICENTIATE OF APOTHECARIES’ IIALL; PRIVATE ? 

LECTCMR ON CHEMISTRY J &C, Ac. 



Lately Published , 

By HIGHLEY & SON, Medical Booksellers, 

174 *, Fleet Street. 


In One Volume , Quo. Price 12,9. in Boards , 

A 

COMPLETE TREATISE 

ON TUB 

NATURE, SYMPTOMS, AND CURE 

• OF 

WLuzZ Weiterea: 

HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, & ORIGINAL. 

A NEW EDITION, AMENDED AND CORRECTED. 

By JESSE FOOT, Esq. Surgeon. 


Quandoquidem sapiunt alieno cx ore, petuntque 

Res ex auditis potius quam sensibus ipsis. Lucretius. 


REVIEWS. 

u We cannot take leave of this Veteran Itrothcr without tendering him the 
homag 3 of our respect and esteem. Throughout the whole of the Work, which we 
have perused with attention, we set* little to censure, and much to praise. We 
believe, too, that were Mr. Foot’s directions strictly followed, wo should rarely meet 
with any o f ‘ those victims to the poison of Syphilis, or the poison, as it is called, of 
Mercury, which are held up in terrorem, to paralyse our arm in the administration 
of the remedy, or distract our judgment as to the nature and treatment of the 
disease.*' — Johnson & Meduo- Chirurg leal Journal , April 

“ Two Works on Syphilis present themselves to notice, which arc each of them 
the result of the observations and reflections of men of eminent talents, and are 
deduced from the practical experience of half a century, devoted in a great degree 
to researches Respecting the nut tire and cure of that disease. They are those of Dr. 
Swediaur and Mr. Jesse Foot, and are both productions possessing a high degree 
of merit. 

“ It is, however, proper to remark, that the present Edition of the Treatise of 
Mr. Foot contains much additional matter, Doth in facts and reasoning, all 
tending to the support of his original doctrines : and although these are not in 
some points wholly free from objection, the Work will secure him an honorable 
place in the history of medicine. 

41 The method of cure inculcated in it is throughout judicious, and deduced froth 
extensive experience ; and every form and important symptom of the disease lxhtig 
individually treated of with precision, it constitutes a valuable C linical Guide for 
Medical Practitioners,” — Pn&mtum to the 13J Vol. of the Medical and Physical 

Jomnmlt p. b'S. 


Just Published, 


By HIGHLEY and SON, Medical Booksellers, 

17i, FLEET STREET, 

IN ONE VOLUME QUARTO, CONT UN1NG EIGHTEEN PLATES, 
Price t f .\. 1 Is, lid. boards, 


VIEWS 

OF THE 

MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 

DRAWN FROM NATl'RK 

AND ENGRAVED BY 

GEORGE LEWIS : 

' Accompanied by suitable explanatory referenced 

DESIGNED 

AS A GUIDE TO THE STUDENT OF ANATOMY,’ 

AND A 

BOOK REFERENCE for the MEDICAL I’RACTITIONEK. 


Th E small book of Innes on the Muscli-s, with Engravings reditccd 
front the matchless Work of the gnat Aluinus, has b ecu for a lo^g 
time employed by Anatomical Students as an assistant to their labour* 
j[i> the Dissecting Room. The Author of the present Views, when 
engaged in dissecting, iu the course of hi* proli stimuli studies as iux 
artist, had recourse to Innes; hut sno.i lh ^aiil ol nicxretiteuUamfc 
than could be derived from repies. mal <».> On so small a Scale' 
made Sketches from his own Dissections j and, haying complete d sevend 

Drawings, 
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Drawings, engraved them, lie now offers these Engravings to the 
Public, being convinced that they will afford to others that aid which 
he himself would have been glad to meet with at the outset of his 
Anatomical studies. His confidence in the utility of the Work has 
been strengthened by the encouraging approbation and sanction of some 
Gentlemen, whose anatomical experience and knowledge add weight to 
their opinion on such a subject : of these, he is allowed to mention the 
names of Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Stanley of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

Those who wish for the fullest information on Myology, will resort 
to the immortal production of Aluinus*, and the recently-published 
posthumous Work of the not less illustrious Mascagni f; in both of 
which the profoundest science has received the utmost aid from the 
Draftsman and Engraver. It is the humbler aim of the Author to furnish 
a set of Plates, which, by combining portability with fidelity and clear- 
ness of representation, may assist the young Anatomist in his practical 
pursuits, and refresh the memory of the medical Practitioner, who canuot 
revive his recollections by referring to the subject, when accidents, 
injuries, or diseases, require the light of Anatomical skill and knowledge. 
He flatters himself too, that these Views are calculated to be of service 
to Painters and Sculptors, as well as to those who take interest in 
Works of Art : such productions can neither be properly executed nor 
estimated without an acquaintance with the structure of the Human 
Body. The Author wishes his own Work to be judged by reference to 
this standard. It has been derived entirely from Nature. All the 
Figures were drawn from actual Dissections : it is therefore presumed 
that they may resemble the subjects ; which cannot be expected in 
those copies of copies to the fifth and sixth generation, winch have 
so long afforded the only supply of the Public in this dcpaitment. 

• Tabultu Sceleti et Musculorum Hominis. 1/iyden. 

f Anatomy for Planters and Sculptors, in Italian; with Figures, of the siae $flifo. 
Fiorenct\ 181 (>. 
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Among the Subscribers to tkis Work are the following distinguished 

Gentlemen: 

ABERNET1IY, JOHN, Esq. F.R.S. Bedford Row. 

BRODIE, B.C. Esq. F.R.S. Savillellow. 

BROOKES, JOSHUA, Em). F.R.S. Blenheim Street. 

CARLISLE, ANTONY, Esq. F.R.S. Suiio Square. 

CLINE, HENRY, Esq. F.R.S. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

COOPER, ASTLEY, Esq. F.R.S. Spring Cardens. 

EARLE, HENRY, Esq. George Street, Hanover Square. 

FOOT, JESSE', Esq. Dean Street, Soho. 

GRAINGER, EDWARD, Esq. Borough. 

GREEN, J.H. Esq. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

GUTHRIE, G. J. Esq. Berkley Street. 

DARKNESS, WILLIAM, Esq. London Hospital. 

HAWORTH, JAMES, M.D. Red Lion Square. 

IIEADINGTON, It.C. Esq. Broad-Street Buildings. 

HOPKINS, JOSEPH, M.D. Queen Square, Westminster. 

LATHAM, S. M.D. Gower Street, Bedford Square. 

LAWRENCE, Sir THOMAS, Knt. President of the Royal Academy, 
Russell Square. 

LAWRENCE, W. Esq. F.R.S. College of Physicians, i 
MAYO, H. Esq. Berwick Street, Soho. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, M.D. Professor ofthcUnivcrsity of Edinburgh, 
POWELL, RICHARD, M.D. Bedford Place. 

ROBERTS, EDWARD, M.D. F.R.S. 

SCOTT, J.H. Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. &c.&r. Edinburgh.’ 

STANLEY, EDWARD, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

TAUNTON, JOHN, Esq. Hatton Garden. 

TRAVERS, BENJAMIN, Esq. F.R.S. Broad Street. 

UW1NS, DAVID, M.D. Bedford Row. 

WILSON JAMES, Esq. F.R.S. George Street, Hanover Square. 


To MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

rFNTI FMEN who purpose attending the ensuing COURSE of 
I ECTURES on ANATOMY. MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. may obtain a 
Prospectus of tlicm, and every Information respecting the Terms, Hours 
f Attendance Ac. on Application to Hiohi.i.y &. Son, Medical Booksellers, 
m%’lcct Street: also a C ataiogv* of the latest and best Works relating 
to MEDICAL SCxLNCK. 
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Pvllished hj Ih^hley and Son, 174 , Fleet Street, 


AN AT 0 MIC 0 -C 1 IIRURGIC AL VIEWS 

Oh THE 

MALE AND FEMALE PELVIS: 

cov'ismo op 

ilGIir IIIGI TT V -I INJSIirD PI AITS, IHF SI7r Or NATURE, AND T] 
SAMI NIMBIROl OUTLINIS; 

With Appropriate Explanations, and References to the Parta; 
By JOHN JAMES WATT. Surercon. 


TttB ENGRAVING^ IMCUrLI) » ROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
BY MR CiIORGl 1LWIS 

Joho, 2/ 1 2s bd with Coloured Flates, or 1/. 1 1s. 6 d, plain* 


Also, 

ANATOMICO-CI1IRURGICAL VIEWS 

OF HIE 

NOSE, MOUTH, LARYNX, & FAUCES ; 

CONSl^TNG or I 01 R I1IGIU Y-IINISTirD PI All S TIIE SI7F or NATURE, 
AND IID SAML NUMBER OP PL VII S 0* OUTLINE; 

WITH APPROPKIVTr r\PI ^N \TIONS AND REFERENCES; 

B) JOHN JAMES W ATI, Suigeon. 

10GFNIFA WI1I1 

An ADDITIONAL ANAIOMICAL DLSCRlPTlOh of the PARTS* 
By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, E s q. IMLS 

Polio, 2/. 2t. w ith Colouuil PlatvS, oi 1/. u. plain. 



USEFUL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

HIGHLEY AND SON, 
JRetrtcal iSflofisdlcr^, 

174, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

LEXICON MEDIC UM, or MEDICAL DICTIONARY : 

containing an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Phy.siology, Prat:- 
tice ot Physic, Materia- Modi ca, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Surgery, Mid- 
wifery, and the various Branches of Natural Philosophy connected with 
Medicine. Selected, arranged, and compiled from the best Authors, by 
Ron eh c Hooper, M I), &c.& c. 1th Edit, with very considerable Correc ■ 
tions, Additions, and Improvements. 8vo. 18$. boards. Just J’lUiifhed. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY; compre- 
hending all the most interesting Improvements up to the present Period i 
also, an Account of the Instruments, Remedies, and Applications employed 
in Surgery; the Etymology and Signification of the principal Terms; a 
copious Bibliotheca Chirurgica ; and a variety of Original Pacts and Ob- 
servations. By Samuel Cooper. Fourth Edition, revised, corrected, 
and considerably enlarged. One thick volume, Hvo. In the Poss. 

THE FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE of SURGERY; 
designed as an Introduction for Students, and a Concise Book of Reference 
for Practitioners. By Samuel Cooper. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
revised, carefully corrected, ami considerably improved. With several neve 
Copper- Plates. Two vols. 8vo. 1/. 10$. boards. Just Pul' li shed. 

Either Pul u me may he hud separate. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on the NATURE, SYM- 
PTOMS, and CURE of LUES VENEREA; Historical, Theoretical, 
Practical, and Original. By Jesse Foot, Esq. Surgeon. A New Edition, 
amended and corrected. 8vo. 1! is. boards. 

“ We cannot take leave of this Veteran Brother without tendering him the homage of 
our respect and esteem. Throughout the whole of the Wot k, whit It we have perused 
with attention, wt see little to censure and much to praise. We believe ton, that were 
Mr. Foot’s direction* strictly followed, we should rarely meet with any oi those \ictims 
to the poison of Syphilis, or the poison, as it is called, of Meicury, which are held up in 
terrorem to paralyse our arm in the administration of the remedy, or distract our judg- 
ment as to the nature and treatment of the disease.” 

Johnson's JMfdtco- 1 hit n> ifical Journal, April, 1820. 

THE MODERN PRACTICE of PIIYSIC; exhibiting the 

Characters, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, Morbid Appearances, and 
improved Method of treating the Disease.-; of all Climates, By Robert 
Thomas, M. D. Sixth Edition, with very considerable Additions, in one 
thick Volume, 8vo. 18$. boards. 

A COMPENDIUM of the MEDICAL PRACTICE of the 
BRISTOL INFIRMARY". By James Bedincfiki.d, Surgeon. Illus- 
trated by interesting and instructive Cases, and by Practical, Pathological, 
^rnd Physiological Observations. Royal 8vo. 1 5s. boards. 

“ In our notice of this Book wc have exceeded our usual limits ; but it has been im- 
possible for us to forego the m.smt t.oo» things it contains. It is mostly founded upon 
pure experience, not upon useless speculation, and therefore lias a double claim to our 
attention. ’ ’ — $ U L £*< rg Medial Joui nut. 


6 Published by Highley and Son , 174 , Fleet Street . 

ANATOMICAL EXAMINATIONS: a complete Series of 
ANATOMICAL QUESTIONS, with ANSWERS; the Answers 
arranged so as to form an Elementary System of Anatomy, and intended 
as preparatory to an Examination at the Hoyal College of Surgeons. To 
which are annexed, Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and Arteries. Fifth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Twovols. 12mo. 12 s. boards. 

Review of the former Edition , 

** It is rather extraordinary, that a book, containing so much Anatomical Knowledge, 
should appear without an author’s name. The work is a kind of Anatomical Cate- 
chism ; or, like Pupil and Tutor’s Guide, the first volume containing the Questions, 
the second the Answers to them; and the second alone may be used as an Elementary 
System of Anatomy. The plan is very judicious, and the quantity of matter com- 
pressed, by small atul very neat printing, irito the two volumes, is really extraordinary .** 

Rrituh Critic, September, \&0H. 

THE ANATOMIST’S VADE-MECUM; containing the Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, Morbid Appearances, &c. of the Human Body, the Art 
of making Anatomical Preparations, &c. To which are added, Anatomi- 
cal, ‘Physiological, Medical, and Surgical Questions. The Ninth Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. By Robert Hooper, M. D. 12mo. 8s. 
boards. 

THE PHYSICIAN’S VADE-MECUM, containing the Sym- 
ptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of Diseases ; accom- 
panied by a Select Formulae, and a Glossary of Terms. By Robert 
Hooker, M* D. &c. A New Edition, 12mo. 7s. hoards. 

THE SURGEON’S VADE-MECUM, containing the Sym- 
ptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of Surgical Diseases, 
accompanied by Engravings to illustrate the Modern and Improved 
Methods of Opc?rating. Also, Select Formula? of Prescriptions, and a 
Glossary of Terms. Second Edition, 12mo. 8s. boards. 

FYFE’s COMPENDIUM of ANATOMY, intended princi- 
pally for the Use of Students. Seventh Edition, with Plates. 4 vols. 
8vq. 2/, 2s. boards. 

A NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY, containing an Ex- 
planation of the Terms in Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Anatomy, 
Chemistry, &c. By John James Watt, Surgeon. Second Edition, 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the ANCIENT and 
MODERN METHOD of CURING DISEASES in the URETHRA 
, and BLADDER. Illustrated by a great Variety of Cases. By Jesse 
Foot, Surgeon. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

TjrTfe LONDON DISSECTOR, or SYSTEM of DIS- 
SECTION practised in the Hospitals and Lecture Rooms of the 
Metropolis, explained by the clearest Rules, for the Use of Students ; 

: coflfijpnsfng ^ Description* of the JVluseles,' Vessels, Nerves, and Viscera 
of. ,j$u? ^ufluw Ifody, fs.tjiey appear on Dissection, with Directions lor 
their Demonstration. i'ifth t .E4iuun, 12mo. hoards. 



Published hy High ley and Son , 1 74, Fket Street. 7 

THE LONDON PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY ; to Which 
is added, Instructions for the Treatment of Lying-in Women, arid rlwft 
principal Diseases of Children, chiefly designed for the Use of Student® 
and early Practitioners. Fourth Edition, corrected and improved* 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

THE ACCOUCHEUR’s VADE-MECUM. By Joseph 1 

Hopkins, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Duke of Kent’s House- 
hold, &c. 2vols. 12mo. 10*. 6d. boards. 

A PRACTICAL MATERIA MEDICA, i\\ which th$ 
various Articles are fully described, and divided into Classes and Orders,, 
according to their Effects. Their Virtues, Doses, and the Diseases in 
which they are proper to he exhibited, are fully pointed out. Interspersed 
with some Practical Remarks, and some select Formula*. To which is 
added, a General Nosological Table. Intended principally fpr tin* Use 
of Students and Junior Practitioners. 12mo. 5$. boards. 

THE POPULAR COMPENDIUM of ANATOMY; pr « 

concise and clear Description of the Human Body; with the Pftysiplujgr 
or Natural Hisrory of the various Actions and functions of its different 
Organs and Parts. Containing also an Article on Suspended Animation, 
with the proper Means to be used for the Recovery of Drowned Perils. 
By William Burkk, Surgeon. With Platts. J2ino. (j*. hoards. . 

A CHEMICAL CHART, or TABLE; exhibiting an KW 
mentary View of CHE.M1STU Y : intended for the Use of Students and 
Young Practitioners in Physic: also to revive the Memory of on^rt? 
experienced Persons, adapted for hanging up in Public or Private 
Libraries. Dedicated, hy Permission, to George Pearson, , Lsq. 
M D. F.R S. Senior Physician to Saint George’s Hospital, &c. By 
Kojjeut Chovvf., M.D. One large Sheet, folio, ~>i. 6</. 

THE NEW CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE: apiectod 

from the most distinguished Modern Writers on Chemistry, designed tor 
the Use of Students in Pharmacy, Druggists, Apothecaries, aed others ■ 
in Two Parts; the first of which exhibits the Scientific Arrangements 
in English and Latin ; and the second contains the same iu English, 
disposed in Alphabetical Order. In both Parts, the Old Names will be 
found on the Right Hand Column, opposite the New. The Second 
Edition. By C. Pyk, Chemist. Hvo. It. 6d. 

AN ESSAY, ADDRESSED TO MEDICA L STUDENTS, 

on, the Importance and Utility of the Profession; and m thi* urgent 
Necessity there is lor them to obtain a more perfect Knowledge of if® 
different Branches than is acquired by Pupils in general, AtY&c. ' By 
Edward Moore Dk.jjy, M.D. 12mo. 2*. 6d, sewed. " 

OBSERVATIONS relative to die USE of BELLADONNA, 

in painful Disorders in the Head and Face : illustrated byfnany Ctfs&L 
By John Bailey. 8vo. 5s, boards. 

A TREATISE ON EPILEPSY, and the Use of 111# 
VisCus Quercinus, or Midetne of the Oak, iff ’tlip jCurc of fluff’ Disease: 
By Henry Fraser, M D. &c. bvb. MSifeJL : ’* 1 " ‘ 5 1 



8 relished by Highley. and Son , 1 74, ffbset Street* 


THE EDINBURGH NEW DISPENSATORY, containing 
the Elements of MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY: with 
accurate Translations of the London, Dublin, and Edinburgh Pharma* 
copocius. By John Thomson, M D. Svo. 12s. hoards. 

Tn tliis Dispensatory tho Pharmaceutical Preparations and ' Unmposidons are 
arranged after each substance of the Materia Medica. Thus every article furnishes a 
separate anti brief Treatise, the repetition of former Dispensatoiics is avoided, and 
unity preset ved. 

A CONSPECTUS of the LONDON, EDINBURGH, and 
DUPLIN PIJAUMOCOPCEIAS; wherein the Virtues, Uses, and 
Doses of several Articles and Preparations contained in those Works 
tire concisely stated ; their Pronunciation, as to quantity, is correctly 
marked; and a variety of other Particulars respecting them given, cal- 
culated more especially for the use of Junior Practitioners. To which 
is subjoined an Appendix, containing the whole of the Alterations in the 
New Edition of the London Pharmacopoeia lately published. By Robert 
Graves, M.l). F.L S Fourth Edition, 18mo. 4c 6d. sewed 

The INFLUENCE of TROPICAL CLIMATES' 'ON 
EUROPEAN CONSTITUTIONS. To which is added, Tropical 
Hygiene, or the Preservation of Health in all Hot Climates, adapted to 
general perusal. By James Johnson, M. D. Second Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Svo. lG.s hoards. 

A TREATISE on DERANGEMENTS of the LIVER, 
INTERNAL ORGANS, and NERVOUS SYSTEM. By James 
JoMN,sq^ ( MVD. Third Edition. 8s. tid. boards. 

- PRACTICAL RESEARCHES on the NATURE, CURE, 
ami PREVENTION of GOUT, in ALL ITS OPEN and CON- 
GEALED FORMS ; with a Critical Examination of some celebrated 
Remedies and Modes of Treatment, employed in this Disease. By Jambs 
*J6h'n'S 0N, M. D. Svo. Its. fir/. boards. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON STRICTURES of 
-the URETHRA: with Case® illustrative of the comparative Merits of 
the Caustic and Common Bougie. To which is now •Mibjumcd 1 an 
'Appendix, containing an improved Method of treating Urotliral. Com- 
plaints, bv the Employment of a new Instrument, as Well -as by 1 the 
Catheter ; with Cases. By Thomas Luxmookk, Surgeon. Third Edition, 
8vo. 7 s. boards. 


NOSOLOGY, or A SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 
of DISEASES into CLASSES, ORDERS, GENERA, and SPECIES, 
with accurate Definitions. Translated from the Latin of William 
Cullen, M.l). late Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

DISCOURSES Qii the NATURE find CUREofWOCNDS. 
By John Bell, Surgeon. The Third Edition, Svo. revised and cor- 
rected. With Plates, 12 s. boards. 

HIGHLEY and SONs GENERAL CATALOGUE of 

MEDICAL BOOKS, New and Second-Hand: containing the most 


moije^f -|pft*pppvc{! Woijjkj op. Anatomy, Medi^ine^uigtjry, ^JplwiLry, 
Materia Medica, Chemistry,’ Veterinary, Surgery, Botany, &c. To Which, 
is added, a List of all thd LcttufesIdeiUbrerf in London, with the Terms, 
Hours of Attendance, &c, ^ the Pay of the Army, Navy, and East-Int 1 " 
Company** Sertice. 



Lately Published, 

By HIGHLEY & SON, Mfdicai Booksellers, 

171 , FLrFr SiRibT 
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1. The Blood-Vessels of the whole Human Body > with a 

Reference, coloured 220 

2. The Blood-Vessels of the Human Head - -- -- 0 10 6 

3. The Blood-Vessels of the Arm 0 10 6 

4. Two Lateral Views of the Heart ------- 0150 
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7. A Diagram of the Human Eye 030 
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copious Explanation 220 
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